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INTERIOR OF A COTTAGE — By Jozef Israels (For text, see page 42) 


Hush! the waves are rolling in, 
White with foam, white with foam; 
Father toils among the din, 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the waves roar hoarse and deep! 
On they come, on they come! 

Brother seeks the wandering sheep, 
But baby sleeps at home. 


—AN OLD GAELIC CRADLE-SONG, Anonymous. 
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They Used to Call Me 
a Wet Blanket’ 


~until lamazed them with my sudden musical ability 


HEN I received my invitation the very day of the 
party I knew what it meant. Somebody couldn’t 
attend. And I was selected as a mere “fill in.” 

That hurt! I had never been popular at parties. 
Every one knew it. Yet now they sent me a last min- 
ute invitation—just to make an even number. 

But I swallowed my pride and went. They little 
knew what a surprise was in store for them! 

It certainly was a jolly party. But, as usual, I sat 
alone in the corner—apart from the rest—actually 
just an onlooker. Only this time I had a secret up 
my sleeve! 

Then someone suggested music (I knew they would!) 
Alice Blake gave a violin solo. Bob Johnson played 
alively banjo selection. And suddenly the only guest 
who hadn’t met me before arose. Politely turning to 
me she said, “Let’s give someone else a chance to 
entertain. Do you play anything, Mr. Horton?” 


The room was hushed. Obviously embarrassed I 
gotup. My usual ‘‘No!” was on the tip of my tongue. 
But just then the silence was broken by a whispering 
voice, which said, “He can’t do a thing. Why, he’s 
the world’s champion wet blanket!” 
aghat decided me! I’d risk it! “Yes,” I exploded, 
Pll be glad to play!” And they stared at me in amaz- 
ment! 


“It seemed impossible!” they chorused. “We're 
certain you never could play before! Who’s your 
teacher? What’s the secret?” 

I was calm—triumphant. “Folks,” I said beaming, 
“You’re right. I never could play. I never even 
thought I could learn. But now—well I can’t show 
you my teacher—but I can tell you the secret!” 


And I did! 

I told them how I had heard of the U. S. School of 
Music—and their wonderful course which teaches 
anyone to play—right at home and without a teacher. 
I investigated, I explained, because it didn’t cost a 
cent. And I found that it was even better than I 
ever dared to hope. 

I didn’t need talent. I didn’t need to go through a 
lot of tedious scales and tiresome exercises. Why 
every lesson was as easy as playing a game. I could 
study whenever I pleased. And almost before I real- 
ized it I was actually playing like a professional. 

Now I can play anything. I amuse myself—enter- 
tain others—sometimes play for money. Even the 
first few times I played in an orchestra I made more 
than enough to pay for the course! 

You, too, can now learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment—even though you don’t know the first thing 
about music. No expensive teacher to hurry or em- 
barrass you. No wearisome exercises 
to bore and annoy you. No complica- 





I Surprised Them 


I strode over to the piano. Then 
I played—played with all the skill 
and dash of a professional! New, 
Jazzy tunes!—famous, classical 
thythms—then a peppy Spanish num- _ 
ber that made their eyes dance! At 
first they stared. Then they smiled 
M approval. Finally they burst into 
Unrestrained applause. 
it one breathless moment I had 
rived!’ JI who had always been 
Neglected and out of it! I who was 
never a hit at any party! Now at last 

Was really popular—the very center 
ofattraction! You should have seen 
oy rush forward to congratulate 


Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 





Pick Your 
Instrument 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum or 
5-String) 
Piano Accordion 


ted “trick” method to puzzle and irri- 
tate you. For you learn in your own 
home—in spare time—through the 
easiest, quickest, most fascinating 
plan ever devised! 


Right from the start you are play- 
ing real notes—just like a regular 
musician. In almost no time you can 
take your place with the best of them 
—surprise yourself—amaze and de- 
light your friends! Every step is so 
remarkably simple even a child can 
learn. And it’s all tremendous fun— 
fun that pays you rich dividends in 
jolly good times, new worth-while 
friends, lasting popularity! 


Already nearly half a million peo- 


Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophone 
Harp 
Mandolin 
’Cello 








ple have learned to play this simple, rapid, at home 
way. No more wall-flower days for them. Now they 
know the one great secret of popularity. And day 
after day many join orchestras and capitalize their 
musical ability—yet a short time ago they never 
dreamed they could play! 

Remember—you don’t need talent. Just pick the 
instrument you want to play. The U. S. School of 
Music will do the rest. And it costs but a few cents 
a day! 


Send for Free Book and 


Demonstration Lesson 


Send for our beautifully illustrated free book and 
demonstration lesson that prove how anyone can learn 
to play his favorite instrument in almost no time- 
and at only a fraction of what old slow methods cost. 

If you are really eager to learn to play—if you 
honestly yearn for the popularity, pleasant associa- 
tions and increased income that musical ability can 
bring—then act today —while this desire to enrich 
your life is uppermost in your mind. Sign and mail 
the coupon NOW. Instruments supplied when need- 
ed, cash or credit. U.S. School of Music, 61 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., New York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following 
course: 


Have you above instrument ? 


IIo siinteias oi = 
(Please write plainly) 


Address __.. 
31) aoe 
















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AlIl subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no mterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


each locality, also at | e 
Sample copies and all y ial furnished 
free on application. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
Associati te. 








OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


HE patriotic theme is a recurrent 

one in February. Its appeal, built 
upon the personalities and services 
of Washington and Lincoln, can be 
strengthened more effectively then 
than in most other months. Our Feb- 
ruary cover, however, is likely to have 
a permanent place in many a school- 
room, for it will be a reproduction in 
colors of Stuart’s famous “Carroll por- 
trait” of the Father of His Country. 
Miss Herdle’s text and the usual min- 
iatures extend the picture study’s use- 
fulness to poster and booklet. 


In addition, the frontispiece will be 
a Washington Poster, and the pro- 
gressive drawings and rhymes will 
feature the 12th and 22nd. The plays, 
songs and recitations will be largely 
concerned with the same dates. 


Sometimes we think of an army as 
wholly responsible for the outcome of 
awar. Yet we know how large a part 
women played in relief work in the 
Great War, and the same has been true 
in other wars. Referring, of course 
to the Civil War, Lincoln said: “If 
all that has been said in praise of wo- 
man were applied to the women of 
America, it would not do them justice 
for their conduct during this war. God 
bless the women of America.” An out- 
standing figure among the women who 
helped save the Union was Mary A. 
Livermore. In our next issue, the 
story of her life will be told by Re- 
becca Deming Moore. 


Teachers who desire to emphasize 
the various branches of English work 
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particularly in February, because , 
the fact that Good English Week if} 
scheduled for that month, will find § 
rich harvest of material in articles bf 
Rena Stebbins Craig (“Testing Begis 
ners in Reading”), Phyllis M. Swinto 
(“A Fifth-Grade Speech Improvement 
Project”), R. J. Gale (“Teaching 0 
English in the Grades”), Alice Hang 
thorn (“Reading in the Upper El 
mentary Grades”), and Mae Fostet 
Jay (“Phonetics: The Backbone df 
Reading”). In the Entertainmenff 
pages will be a play suitable for wi 
during Good English Week. | 

An attractive innovation will be thi 
first of a series of pages by Mr. Lemall 
offering Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers. In February he 
show the Mountain Laurel of Connedj 
icut. Blackboard calendars decorate 
with state flowers are also promise 

In “Portrait Silhouettes Made } 
Children” Edith McCoy will tell of 
a fruitful experiment in promotin 
close observation and skill, based 0 | 
a project that particularly appealed 
to pupils — portrayal of classmates, 

Mary B. Grubb is to follow her Jan 
uary directions for “A Machine-mat 
Apron” with an article on “A Hani 
made Apron”; Frank I. Solar will tel 
how to prepare houses for early spring 
birds; Sara V. Prueser will describ 
the ways of “Some Marsh and She 
Birds”; and F. L. DuMond will writ 
on “Life in Quebec.” Mr. Bonner, i 
his series on the most successful meth 
ods in arithmetic teaching, will tag 
as his February subject, “Empiri 
and Intuitive Fraction Work.” 





UNLESS YOU PREFER. 





The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 


By placing your order now for either or both maga- 
zines and such of the other helps as you will be likely to 
need in your school work, you will effect a substantial 
saving as compared with ordering the items separately— 
AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Our Credit Offer We shall be glad to have teachers 


. place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 


that payment need not be made until February 15th. 


other helps to use before making payment for them. 


_ Examine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at 
right and select all that you will need for use in your 
work, Then make up your order for the items desired 
and mail to our nearest office. Your magazines and other 
helps will be forwarded to you promptly regardless of 
whether or not remittance accompanies your order. 


4 is an illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- 
The Pathfinder lished at the Nation’s Capital and Fh noo 


must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
purpose. In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 
value and usefulness to teachers, Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 
52 numbers. For prices with other teaching helps see table at right. 


Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay February 15th} 
List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination — 
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COMMITTEE of Educators, Librarians and Critics recently 

selected a list of 20 Ideal Books. At the very top of the list, 
along with such immortals as the Bible and Shakespeare, stood 
Mark Twain’s “Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 


All the authorities agree in pronouncing Mark Twain the great- 
est writer America has ever produced. Robert Louis Stevenson 
himself said: “I have read it four times and am quite ready to 
begin again tomorrow.” William Dean Howells declared: “It is 
altogether the best story I have ever read.” 


Mark Twain expressed the fond wish: “Let us make an inex- 
pensive edition of my books so that everybody can have them.” 


For the first time in history, Mark Twain’s wish is now to be 
fulfilled. 


The Pathfinder Is To Publish “Tom Sawyer” 


Beginning with the January 29th issue, this most delightful 
classic will appear in the Pathfinder in weekly instalments. You 
know how anxious every teacher, every parent and every boy and 
girl in the land has been to read “Tom Sawyer.” And yet com- 
paratively few have had the chance to do it. This greatest of 
American stories has been procurable only in costly book form, 
and our public libraries have been unable to provide enough 
copies to meet the popular demand. 


You Positively Must Not Miss “Tom Sawyer” 


You will get it in the Pathfinder without any additional cost 
whatever. Don’t wait until it is too late. Order a SCHOOL 
CLUB at once, so that every pupil may have a copy. There is 
nothing else that will arouse in your school such a 








Keen and Healthy Interest in Good Reading 


You have always wanted “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” 
but you have never seen it on sale or listed except at a high price. 
Millions have thus been deprived of enjoying one of the World’s 








‘N 
( Unusual Treat For Geography Classes 


T°? make the subject of geography live and throb with interest; 
to change it from a task to a treat for the pupils; rendering it 
attractive, vital and actual so as to make its study a pleasure and 
its retention a certainty—such is the dream of every teacher. 

The Pathfinder travel editor now combing the highways and 
byways of Europe with notebook and camera will, by his series of 
articles in the Pathfinder, render this service for every school 
where the magazine is used. These articles will cover in a simple, 
direct, personal and often amusing way the salient features, in- 
timate characteristics and present conditions of the European 
peoples from the fair-haired Scandinavians to the dark-eyed 
dwellers along the Mediterranean. 

Not formal, stiff geographic articles stuffed with dates and sta- 
tistics and written impersonally and bookishly, but breezy day-by- 
day stories filled with incidents and observations of the journey as 
well as with descriptions of the places and peoples visited, and 
written directly to and for Pathfinder readers. Such is what The 
Pathfinder has to offer you. There is no better school material. 

These articles will contain much more than Geography. Poli- 
tics, sociology, history, architecture, art and various other elements 
that go to make up a modern nation will be touched on. ; 
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Tom Sawyers — 
COMING Back 





Greatest Masterpieces. The Pathfinder has paid a very large 
sum for the right to publish this monumental work in serial form. 
The Pathfinder is doing this as 


A Service to the American Educational 
and Literary World. 


You are entitled to share in this benefit, but you must act 
promptly. There will be no second chance or “last call.””’ THIS 
IS THE LAST CALL. 


The Pathfinder, as you know, is the OLDEST, MOST RELI- 
ABLE AND BEST CURRENT EVENTS PAPER. It pioneered 
the whole subject of current events study in the schools a genera- 
tion ago, and it has kept at the front ever since. Hundreds of 
thousands of OUR BEST CITIZENS have been BROUGHT UP 
ON THE PATHFINDER. It is a real weekly journal of human 
progress, written in such a clear, get-at-able form that it makes 
everything easy. 


The Pathfinder gives Pupils a PREPARATION FOR REAL 
LIFE that they can get nowhere else. The winner of the national 
spelling contest was a rural school girl who had not had the ad- 
vantages of a big city school education—but SHE HAD THE 
PATHFINDER! Many schools using the Pathfinder have 
walked right away with current events prizes, against all com- 
petitors. 


Only One Cent A Copy A Week 


For class use, in a single package, to one address, $1 will buy 
five copies for 20 weeks, 10 copies for 10 weeks, 20 copies for five 
weeks, and so on. No School Club order for less than $1. Get 
your order in at once. Individual subscriptions at $1 a year can 
be sent direct to the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., or in com- 
bination wth books, etc., through the F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. (Use this order blank if so desired) 














PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. | 


Please send copies of THE PATHFINDER for —.... 


weeks, beginning with your January 29th issue, containing first 
instalment of Tom Sawyer. 


I understand these copies will cost one cent a copy a week 


(No order for less than $1) and I inclose $_........ in payment. Or 
I will be responsible for payment for the papers, either by col- 
lecting from my pupils or through my school board. Invoice may 
ee tO a | | a 
Secretary of School Board, Town_......... State 
BG AINE VO erence 
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3 Important Notice CLARK asc BREWER TEACHER 
eS . . 
‘ Regarding Authorized Agents . 
< sadeapa iimnsaediiaien all AGENCY— 43rd Year 
. q authorized agents who rep- . , . 
a p resent us at various gatherings Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanent|, Mi 
it, ] of teachers and generally EXAMIN 
throughout the country, and we IN) ae £0):0:4 PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
are just as glad to have teachers Flatiron Building Jenkins Arcade Globe Building hah mr 
place their orders for Normal BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. Penick 
Instructor and Primary Plans 211 North Calvert Street N_Y. Life Bldg. Chamber Commerce Bldg en = 
and our other publications with CHICAGO en from 
rade indica’ 
these agents as to have them 64 East Jackson Boulevard 








send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 


















































ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Co 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, W 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teach 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high sch 


How to make attractive 


SCHOOL POSTERS 


ANY, many teachers are making post- 
ers for their class rooms with Denni- 











































son’s Decorated Crepe. The posters are ‘ ositions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”. 
P 
bright and cheerful, whether they are edu- such agents can show signed WATER'S 
” i ore C ive yi a5 ° oO 
Miaasions mee goede whe tn 4 ae. credentials from our company T ° one i 
signs to choose from. The designs are authorizing them to act as our A B tt h P t i 
easily eut out, and children love to help. representatives. e er eac In Osl 10n} 
gee cH ge cog Sl ge er may be yours in the next county, state or a thousand miles away by enrolling now. » Nation's Each -.....-- 
roa ; : ich. Gates F. A. Owen blishin r Best Employers rely upon our service when in need of efficient teachers, 6584 requests for teacheng) AM. 
ene Pigg onde — Pegged mThe | Pu g Co received from practically all states in the U, S. in one season. Service—strictly professional noue 
leaflet is free and with it will be sent you FREE enrollment. FREE Copy of “Stepping Upward’’ sent on request. Write today. } ve Se 
r whch illustrates the 76 different f 
icles of Gented aun Gs tor Metric Standards Gaini THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, *12,G/37'5 cir “uo ny 
every day and for the special days. | etric andards alning : $0 
RY PR 
° * B ord and 4tl 
The School Catalogue That the United States will inevita- i ae len, and 
Another valuable Dennison _ publication bly adopt the decimal metric weights as 7 abe aint We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduate dong appea 
. is — to Se eng a a wealth and measures is the declaration of Con- ROKY/ V/ LE EME. A EACHE, RS’ Branch Agencies: + and 3. 
ef Meas for making the school, day easier | gressman Fred A. Britten of Illinois, Portland, Ore = N.W. Bank Bldg. i "er s 
illustrates the supplies that are so neces- Urging this step, in the interests of 410U ent Ce ive nt Kansas City, Mo. - x Rialto Bldg. 
— to a Dae ~1 mapas a re efficiency and economy, he says: “We LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENC’ iN THE WEST. Booklet *‘How To Apply with Laws of Certification of Western Stata, 
cal teat Gade ae ‘paneer an child's have the decimal system for our money; | LPhotecopice made from original—25 for $1.60. ete. 006 0 
treasured possession; the stars that are so we must have the decimal metric sys- 
eagerly sought as rewards, and other use- tem for our weights and measures WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 9 F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Szc, 
ful things. ° ; P 
“Stationers, department stores, and many | Any child can learn it overnight. But | ALBANY JE ACHERS AGENCY, IN 
druggists carry @ complete line of Denni- there is not a man or woman living in HAPEL ae Euan cations” - . 
son goods. r, send this coupon, and al i a] > > p We have GOOD eosrrion i GOOD TEA at mergency calls comi 
the United States who a offhand and daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN 





three bookle i > ile 2. ‘ 
nree booklets will be mailed at once without a book, tell you our present 
















: various weights and measures.” Con- ) THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICH °°" 
—Deminowovaht— gressman Britten emphasizes the fact EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS Order HA 
that our customary standards are dif- 321-323 University Block, MS AS5iMin the EAST anda the BEST and HIGHEST SALARD F; nY 
Dennison’s, Dept. 24-A, Framingham, Mass. ferent from those of the British—our SYRACUSE, N. Y. FIFTY percent: Send for PRUE Rugisteation Bea ae from you 
Sone me the fawirestion maski Sor gallon, quart, pint, bushel, hundred- L, C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
making Schoo -osters, > > A ° ° 
of Decorated Crepe desians and « weight, ton and other units all being ) VACANCY NOTICE from this A 
copy of the School Catalogue, free. unlike theirs. “If we adopt the metric C ° P —— en —— powe asked ; 
: iti o o recommend a teacher for their coi 
ses standards, the British Commonwealths + Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y pote yao: ofa i aed 4 
Name........ ee OTE would follow,” he declares. The other urst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Yr. get it. Enrollment blanks on application 
eae nations are already on a metric basis. | L. E, PORTER,Manager. REGISTRATION FREE WRITE NOW! Wooderfal, 
nemeees acai sc Within the last five years, alone, Ja- iof 
: J 70 Fifth Avenue faect et 














pan, Russia, Poland, Latvia, Morocco, The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New Yo ; 


_ Serpaaurnatier ~j| Turkey, Greece, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
the Netherlands Indies, Siam and | RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 1 (iam 
9 COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACH @ 

















= ] | Persia have confirmed by legislative 


enactment their adoption of metric 

units. “With almost a billion humans}|{| FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
using’ metric units in everyday trans- E. E, OLP, Mgr. 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, For many years a leader among Chem 
actions, it is manifest that these stand- teachers’ agencies. Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywhere in the United States. 
ards are simple and practical,” de- 
clares Aubrey Drury, ef rane of the 
All-America Standards Council. “To Southern Bids. 
secure them for ourselves, our old yard | } F LORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, Inc. Raves Florids 
. A iti t N 

will reg 4 be ee + por ~ per as positions for teachers and teac sre fs positions, _ Sorena and college graduates only 
MUSEUM cent to the meter, or world yard; our 
old pound avoirdupois will be advanced 


MINIATURES about 10 per cent to the 500-gram| CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yameostown, N. } 


weight or world pound; our old liquid | Wm. iH. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 194—NO POSITION, NO FEE, Write for particulars 




















































































































Tmnore than the price of black and white, || | quart will be advanced about 5 per cent ? 4 Pur 
A ° ’ 
These exquisite reproductions, which must to the liter, or world quart.’ PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENC mag on Eee Ae dunt orth. 
ory be confused yey ane Searenty so called 723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washingt 
color prints, now for the first time open the —— eee 
way to real art appreciation in Teachers Wanted SlagiSe Tansher- en 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
ICTURE TUDY - Indianapolis, i mphis. eee | ’ f | l 
155 ee price 3 to 2c according to Cw Cdr S OO 5 
quantity rite for prospectus and speci- earn $5 to $10 a day, at home, EN- 
men prints free to Teachers. TEACHERS GROSSING diplomas; my Syllabus 
y Order, 50c) tells h Com- 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO. INC., plete 10-lesson maileourse, 5.60, CLARENCE C. FRENCH, - of ger 
| é waits ~ rie (Parisian professor), Saugatuck, Michigan. \ 10 ff 
Dept.8, 8 East 49thSt., New York. ; ; ee) PERSONAL ACCOUNT BOOK ' 
—_—_—_— —— — Arranged for a personal budget. Use it yourself and watch your Ine 
savings. Teach your pupils to use it, and make them thrifty. sol 
High Grade 25 I HO I OSs i 
inna Satine MODERN READERS CALENDAR 60 _ 
Now Onl 1 -5O A quotation from modern authors for every morning in the yeal Sen 
P H oO T oO Ss . It will introduce new authors to your pupils. 
senneene poate necessary pon er nr arm ‘ = es 
or new positions. Send usag recent photo- 
Made from any good photograph | J graph of yourself unmounted, and we will THE PRACTICAL PARTIES 1.00 SENOYEE 
! a returned, mail you 25 photos 24x34 inches for only WOMANS if | 5235 Rave 
Size 2’4x4. Double Weight. $1.50. Not cheap looking photographs but high A book of new plans for the winter's parties, including invitations, ve 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. class miniature reproductions, Finished in PRESS decorations, games and refreshments. It even gives the recipes. Send me 
the same way and with the same care as large advertised 
portraits. Orders for less than 25 not pted Januar 
WRITE TODAY-—Take advantage of the un- 600 THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. N 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE usualoffer at once, Enclose check or money LEXINGTON a ican 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, — your order and we will send photos Please Send................csescsecsesesessessseessessneenecenecnneessesesenesaeensecsnesanscnnccnnnnessest School. 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 same day your order is received with the orig- AVENUE aa 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, inai unharmed, M Add; 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand FULTZ STUDIOS. NEW YORK aE ere Ce Cae FS [OER wens... 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. P. or % 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, = Gedar Falls, lowa 3039 Prospect, Kansas City, Mo. ‘cea 
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EXAMINE THESE SAMPLE PACKAGES OF 
NEW HARTER SEATWORK 
op your convenience in selecting seatwork materi- 
to exactly fit the requirements of your class we 
» made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listed 
ow, which fully describe all of the seatwork shown 
this advertisement, and 165 additional numbers. 
Bach Trial Package includes actual sample cards 
' from each seatwork set now available for the 
mde indicated. Please order by number. 






































Package No. 2 Grades 1 and 2 $0.35 
Package No. 3 Grades 3 and 4.. ... 0.30 
neil No. 4 Grades 6 to 10.................- 0.20 
ye onsen a 
lal 
nver, Co jee 
cane, W; 


of teache 
high sch 

















HARTER’S ELLIPTICAL MOTHER GOOSE—No. 
2164, Kor Second Grade, Each of the eight 9 x 12 
@ jnch cards illustrated by charming Mother Goose 
. silhouette, with sentences to read and fill in.  Direc- 
10n tins for picture making give the child one of the 
most educational and interesting pieces of work. 
he Nation's $ 
for teacher 


»rofessional ™ 





cl 

‘ANIMAL QUESTIONS TO ANSWER—No. 2179. 
/For First and Second grades. ‘Thirty-two fine ani- 
mal silhouettes with three questions and three de- 
i gctiptive sentences about each animal to be cut apart 
J . child, arranged under animals and classified 

What is this?’’ ‘‘What does it do?”’ ‘Where 
on it live?”’ Each $0.50 
sTORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For 2nd, 
rd and 4th grades. Set includes 16 cards, 6x 9 
inches, and a self-checking answer card, Ten prob- 
Jems on each card are illustrated. Each makes a 
strong appeal to the imagination, No, 2142——Grades 


LDG, 
CITY, MO, 














Graduate 










tand 3. Per set, $0.40; No. 2463—Grades 3 and 
: Bldg. 1, Per set $0.40 
change 
>» Bldg. 


Western States, 
eacher needsit, 






Y, Sec, at once. 
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eatwork and Teachers’ Lesson Plan Books 


every detail, in which the most advan stand 


subjects. 
essentials by every pupil. 
the pupils; or each pupil may be requested to 
pages of the book, 


MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D, and Caroline KE. Myers, Pro- 
viding wholly new plans, methods, and procedure 
for individual self instruction in all of the number 
facts and processes required in each grade. 

For grades 1 and 2. Per copy................ 
For grades 3 and 4. Per copy.......................- 


lade AND TORY’S TALES—By 





EK. 


Mary 


Pierce, B.S. A Pupil’s Work Book in Beginning 
Reading. 

For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy.................--- $0.36 
MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HIS- 


TORY—By Olive M. 
Nealy. 
For grades 4 to 7. Per copy 


Bucks, A.M., and Grace Me- 


$0.48 





NEW HARTER LESSON 


Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D., Published September 15, 1926 
FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work barge pe a distinct type of lesson plan complete in 


lieve the teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans, 
major emphasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to become his own teacher, 
ume includes a full semester's balanced drill in all 
Zach provides the comforting assurance of daily progress and mastery of your curricular 
Teachers use the -_ copies as Lesson Plans and outlines to be dictated to 
buy his own copy and perform the exercises in the 


PLAN BOOKS 


ials and method are so correlated as to re- 
placing 


B 
Rae th vol- 


of the facts and skills required in the respective 


THE MAKING or Fee 8 AMERICAN NATION—By 


Charles EK. Martz, } A Jr. High School Pupils’ 
Workbook in the History of the United States from 
1492 to 1795, 

i itisececdcecssccscccsucesnesnncnesesscs .--$0.68 


OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON—By Charles 
Ix. Martz, M.A, A Pupils’ Workbook in the History 
of the United States from 1795 to the present, 
Per copy $0. 
MY WORKBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE—LBy 
Kimber M. Persing, B.S. and Ellis ©, Persing, A.B. 
For Jr, High School—Prices on request. 
WORKBOOKS IN ALGEBRA—lIsy Myers, 
and Persing. One volume for each semester. 
on request. 





Thomas 
Prices 
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SURPRISE PICTURES —Ne. 2140. For second 
grade. Eight 9x12 inch cards accompanied by 
patch patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut 
from construction paper, freehand, assembled and 
pasted according to directions. Each.............. $0.40 


THE NEW HARTER 
PLANNED SEATWORK UNITS 
Save hours of time for the busy teacher, <A full 
year’s supply of the best of to-day’s self-teaching seat- 
work and Individual Instruction Exercises in all sub- 





TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
rect number of good pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium 


PREMIUM NO. 4—Anmerican Flag. 
PREMIUM = 2—Vencil Sharpener. 

oO. Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration 


jects: planned, grouped, 
fit your curriculum. Prices to fit every purse. 
coupon for further details, 


and systematized to exactly 
Send 


We send cor- 


3x5 ft. 50 pencils, 
50 pencils, 

50° pencils. 

of Independence, original 





THE NEW HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 


Excellent new class project, makes an attractive wall 
decoration twenty-four feet long, twelve inches wide. 
Clown juggler, two elephants, bareback rider, goose, 
Bruno and trainer, tall man, dwarf, monkey cart 
and goat, two camels, clown on donkey, wagon, lion 
cage, ostrich and girl, pig chariot and dog, reindee “a 
and calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
white drawing paper, to be cut out, colored with 
crayon or water colors, and pasted on backgrounds, 
o 2186—lI’er Se . 


ber work and advanced arithmetic, 




















BIM, THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT—No. 2180. For 
Ist and 2nd grades, Sixteen separate illustrated 
stories including Bim, the Circus Elephant, The Toy 
Store, Billy's Kite, The Jum jing Juck, Pat's Sail- 
boat, The ‘Snowman, Ann's Flower, The Party, The 


Easter Bunny, The Surprise, The Twins and ‘What 
Uncle John Sent. Each story followed by directions 
and suggestions for drawing, coloring and poster 
making. DUN istaiiisdanaiahdicdanculisbebucustnnbaissadineds $0.5 


WHEN CHILDREN SEW STORIES. For First, 
Second and Third Grades, Each set contains blocks 
to make coverlet for child's bed. Blocks are nine 
inches square stamped on firm white material with 
favorite interesting pacturen. No. 2171—Sunbon- 
net Girls, each, $0.75; No. 2172—The Months in 
Sewing, each, $0.75; No. 2173——Nursery Rhymes, 











‘Have a circus. 


Have a clown. Draw a 
chalk line on the floor 
J play it is a tight rope. 


Get some acrobats. 


Do all the tricks you can 
think of. 


PLAY BRIEFS—No. 2170. For second grade. Six- 
teen reading and dramatiaation cards printed in 1 
inch type. Each child with a card collects his play- 
ers, All read their cards and then are allowed 5 or 
10 minutes to plan the “‘play.’ The a b aroups 


Play you are a big Bear 
walking through the woods, 


Play you are a need 
hopping around. 








then take turns giving their “‘plays.’’ each....$0 
ACTION SENTENCE CARDS—No. 2169. For 
First Grade. Sixteen action sentence cards of hum 


orous content. Child must act his sentence 60. well 





that the other childre n will know what the card_ hus 
told him to do, iindisadindaseesuia $0.60 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS NEW HARTER CATALOG 
The new Harter Seatwork publications for 1926-27 include more than forty new exercises in reading, num- 
All of these are described in our new Teacher's catalog. 


See coupon below, 





To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 
Please send the following checked catalogs. 
() Catalog of new Lesson Plan Books and Seatwork. 


describing Harter’s new 


(Free) 


(J Mustrated circular 
planned Seatwork Units. 








ete... 


dul. 

E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

to me without charge: 

(J Harter’s New Teacher's Catalog, which describes 
and illustrates all of the New Harter Seatwork, 
and hundreds of good things that every teacher 
needs. (Free) 











































r calls comit script. 50 ‘ : 
PREMIUM 8—One Teacl = saavathe: SSE METS se altace Snr PODS to PD toner ot er daar OE Te 
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_ SERVICE Send coupon at righ “Spee my Raga Soa Po of ee ee Nee de — ribes new premiums and ADDRESS . 
SEM] fae Your Near beige THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 28ins Sis 
RIES THIET y From Your Nearest Dealer, or e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
r. 
ied choose those which most appeal to — F YOU EW. INTERESTED IN 
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oh pen The notes and —— a —_ CHOOL NTERTAINMENT 
air CO the teacher to make the best possible 
sonia use of the book. eS IC en prow 
application P — OUR PART SONGS 

new device, guides your — corrects Drums of Morning. Inspirational Readings, SONGS- PLAYS -JOKES- MONOLOGS - OVERTURES 
——y is in few days. Big improvement_in three Chiefly from Modern Writers. Edited with an d@ THE M LINE of MATERIAL for 
nue No failures, Complete outline F. Introduction and Notes by Henry Neumann, AMATEUR MINSTREL , SHOWS 
Ni Ye WriteC. J. Ozment, Dept.12 St. Louis, Mo. OOK REVIEWS Ph.D., Leader of the Brooklyn Society for 
acid B Ethical Culture. Cloth. 255pp. 80c. Little,| | M.WITMARK, & SONS | FATA OG FREE 
ACHERS 1 Tt Brown, and Company, Boston. 1650 B'way, Derr. 8, N.Y. | CATALOG 
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Chemistry for Boys and Girls 


hemcraftanyone can perform hun- 
oun of interesting and instructive chemical 
experiments. Theout tte contain complete 
assortments of ch 
gether with accurate reliable instruction 
elementary text fy 
3. raftisa reafintroduetion’ to } 
Pacatitryand| General Science subjects th: 
more intensive. study, are the way oy 
ate" satens® ve study. 
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rticulars. 

—— CHEMICAL CO., 


101 mpaer yess mit Ave ue, 
Hagerstown, Md. 








for the 


Hi S lp teacher 


of geography and history 


Inexpensive outline maps 
solve many problems of 
instruction and _ testing 


Send for Free Samples 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY aaa 


} sauentific School Map Makers 
5 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Send me by return mail the free sample maps 
| *dvertised in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
January, 1927, 
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Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers. A 
Collection of Folk Melodies Adapted from Orig- 
inal Sources and Harmonized for Educational 
Use. By Caroline Crawford, with Music by 
Elizabeth Rose Fogg, Authors of ‘“‘Rhythms of 
Childhood,” etc. Cloth. 103pp. $3.00. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 


Choice Rhythms for Youthful Danc- 
ers is a collection of rhythms of walk- 
ing, running, skipping, leaping, and 
whirling. From these there is a pro- 
gressive development to the more or- 
ganized marches, schottisches, polkas, 
galops, and waltzes. This book em- 
phasizes original forms, containing 
material from which a_ variety of 
dances may be developed by pupils 
under the guidance of the teacher. The 
music used has been adapted from old 
folk dances, but the dances themselves 
the children construct from their own 
thoughts and emotions. The book is 
adapted for general school use, with 
marches, processionals, recessionals, 
and dance forms suitable for assembly 
and festival occasions. 

Projects for All the Grades. By Frank M. 
Rich, Principal of School 2, Paterson, N. J., 
Author of “Projects for All the Holidays,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 215pp. A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago, 

The teacher interested in using the 
project method will find this book most 
helpful in her teaching. It contains 
over one hundred and sixty projects 
for grades one to eight inclusive, in- 
cluding work in all subjects taught— 
one per year, per subject. Concrete 
descriptions of the projects that have 
been developed are given rather than 
theorizing about the subjects. For 
convenience the projects have been 
graded, but the author says it is not 
intended that the teacher shall use in 
any one year all those outlined for a 
given grade, but from the large num- 














This book contains an admirable 
collection of prose and poetic writings 
covering a wide variety of topics: 
friendship, love, home life, study, 
work, citizenship. The principle on 
which this compilation was prepared is 
best explained in Dr. Neumann’s intro- 
duction. “Of the many services that 
good reading performs,” he _ says, 
“none is more important than that 
which prompts us to think about the 
question, ‘What makes an _ excellent 
life?? The readings in this book have 
been chosen with this idea in mind. 
Each selection is a good piece of 
literary workmanship and at the same 
time tells something important about 
some noble field of life.”” Most of the 
writings are from present-day authors 
—a fact which will have special appeal 
for many. This is a book providing ex- 
cellent reading for either general or 
school use. For school purposes the 
questions on the various poems and the 
notes on the authors’ lives will prove 
especially helpful. 


Stone’s Silent Reading. Books Two and Three. 


By Clarence R, Stone, Author of “Silent and 
Oral Reading.” Book ‘Two: Illustrated by 
Edith F. Butler. Cloth. 256pp, Book Three: 


Illustrated by Ruth Sutherland. Cloth. 288pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

These are the second and third vol- 
umes in the Stone Series of Readers, 
the first of which has been previously 
reviewed in these columns. Compre- 
hension lessons based upon activities 
that appeal to the young child and pro- 
vide purpose for the reading, are an 
important feature of Books II and III 
as of Book I. In Book II vocabulary 
exercises are introduced for the pur- 
pose of developing facility in recogni- 
tion of word and phrase meaning, 











Do You Know? 





in what book of the Bible the 
Sermon on the Mount appears? 


Who commanded the Sun and 
Moon to stand still? 


Who was the first King of Israel? 


FREE—Send for this 
5-minute Bible Test 


Find out if your Bible 
knowledge is what it 
ought to be. A complete 
grasp of the Testaments 
comesonly from directed 
study. The 34,000 stu- 
dents who have taken 
Moody Bible Institute 
Home Study Courses are 
happier, better men and women because of them 
Ten courses—non-sectarian—one suited to the 
needs of the youngest beginner to the most ad- 
vanced Christian. You'll be surprised tosee how 
much Biblical knowledge helps you in simple, 
everyday affairs. Send for our free 5-minute 
Bible Test. See if you think your knowledge 
measures up. Mail Coupon today. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4571, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, nee! 




















ber outlined she and the pupils may 


independent of vocalization. Other 


Moody Bible Institute 
Dept. 4571, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrate “d), [Ancein, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Warren G. Hi: urding 22x28 inches. Price each 
unframed), 75 cts.; two for 31. 40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
black or brown frames complete with frame and glass and 
securely packed for shipment, each $3.90; any two $7.50; any 
three $11.10; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as well, A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
at moderate cost Over (2,000 titles, the most vopular being: 
The Angelus (Millet), “Can’t You Talk?” (Holmes), Baby 
Stuart (Van Dyck), C jose of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoin 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), the Col- 
osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (EF ied) , The 
Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bo- 
denhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 
Farm (Tro syon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad 
(Watts), Sis tine Madonna (Raphael) Song of the Lark (Bre- 
ton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of °76 (Willard), Spring 
(Corot), The Horse Shoer (L andseer), Stratford-on-Avon, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill 
(Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22 x 28 inches. 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 


any five, $7.75, postpaid. Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, each 
$4.15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, $19.65; express extra, (If 
hand- col wed Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) Catalog mailed free, 


Special Day Books for February °%,\iis4 prices. 


Sent postpaid 

Patriotic Entertainments for Children. By Marie Irish. The only book of “‘after-the-war” 
entertainments published. Contains over sixty original dialogues, plays, songs, exercises anc 
tions, 104 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 1 
and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages, Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph ©. Sindelar, 160 pages. Price, 40 cen 
_—— By Jean Ross. A fine play for Valentine day in one act for 7 ~y 15 children. 


Washington ‘Day Entertainments. By Joseph ©, Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Good Things for Washington and Lincoin Birthdays. Ly ears Irish. 115 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. U. Painton, A very fine Washing- 

ton's birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls, rime, lhr, Scenes easy. Price, 26 cents. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books _,b°it, ernie 


at listed prices. 
Practical Projects, Plays and Games—Cal- Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley..§1.00 
merton ° Two Hundred Games That Teach—Smith.. 1.00 
Primary Games to Teach Phonetics—Sample rt 


Language Games for All Grades—-Deming 
Motivated Primary Activities—Metcalf.. 


—Book only .. 
Simplex Daily Plan Book—for All Teac hers LS CLES 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach- 


Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; ms five, $4.80, postpaid. 
Each (unframed), $1. 76; any two, $3.30; 


atriotic 
recita- 


12 favorite opening 


Valentine 
Price, 25 cen 





Methods and Material for Composition 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades—De et] 1.20 

One Hundred Stories for Reproduction—Grove .30 

Primary Language ear a 60 

Best Memory .Geins—Sindelz 

Morning Exercises for All the Year—Sindelar 

How_to Teach Phonics—Calkins. ane 

One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study—Payn 

Easy Things to Draw—Augsburg 

Every teacher should 


ing in Intermediate and Grammar Grades 

—Deming -60 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and 

Games—Smith -85 
Number _Games 

Harris-Waldo 85 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 

in the First Four Grades—Deming 

Our 1927 Catalog of Books and School Materials mailed free upon request. 
have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 








Brighten the Gray 
Winter Days 


ANUARY is a long month with no special days 


to break the everyday program. Drawing 
lessons are most welcome. They relate them- 
selves to the other work and bring Winter beauty 
indoors, in landscape, sunsets, trees and Eskimo 
Land. 


Binney & Smith Co’s “CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon 
is an old favorite which always meets every new 
educational need. That is why it is universally 
the child’s choice. The results obtained through 
“CRAYOLA” make it also the teacher’s choice 
everywhere. 


Is your name on our Art Service Bureau 
mailing list? If not, send us your address, 
stating your official position. 


BIENINDSD @tcee) 00s Oe) 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y. 








points to be noted are: speed exercises 
in story-reading and problem lessons 
for developing ability to comprehend 
the principal ideas in stories; narra- 
tives to be read for pleasure and gen- 
eral information; and formal narrative 
test lessons. Book III continues these 
lines of training and offers increased 
opportunity of developing more ma- 
ture habits in rapid story-reading and 
of laying the foundation for the de- 
velopment of fundamental skills in- 
volved in efficient study-reading. 


Other Books Received 


Picturesque America—Its Parks and Play- 
grounds, An illustrated volume ‘with special 
articles contributed for park and playground 
sections, and numerous selections from the 
works of well-known authors expressing the 
varied appeal of outdoors in America. Edited 
by John Francis Kane. 521pp. Traveler's edi- 
tion (cloth) $10. Discount to schools. De luxe 
edition (buckram) $15. Resorts and Play- 
grounds of America, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, 

Lad, and Other Story-Plays. For Children 
to Read or to Act. By Bertha Palmer Lane. 
With illustrations by Rosamond Lane. Cloth. 
188pp. $1.50. The Womans Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, 

Style-Book for Writers and Editors. By C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson, Litt.D., Ph.D., Head of the 
Mawson Editorial School, Boston. Cloth. 224 
pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

American History for Grammar Schools. Re- 
vised edition. By Marguerite Stockman Dick- 
son. Illustrated. Cloth. 708pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Story-Book Tales. By Mina Pearl Ashton, 
Primary Teacher, Defiance, Ohio. Introduction 
by E. W. Howey, Superintendent of Schools, De- 
fiance, Ohio. ‘Illustrated by Ludwig and Regina. 
Cloth, 112pp. 70c. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 

The Gay Kitchen. 
man, author of “Out in the Kitchen.” 
trated by Eugenie Wireman. Cloth. 


By James Woodward Sher- 
Illus- 
148pp. 


70c. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 
New Schools in the Old World. A Survey of 
European Experimental Schools. By Carleton 


Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois, in collaboration with Myron M. 
Stearns. Cloth. 188pp. $1.75. The John Day 
Company, New York. 

The Teaching of Current Events. By Regi- 
nald Stevens Kimball, A. M., Editor of Current 
Methods and formerly Head of the Department 
of History and Social Science, State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. Paper. 64pp. Single 
copy, 25c; thirty or more copies to one address, 
15c each. American Education Press, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility for Devising 
Learning Exercises in Arithmetic. Bulletin 
No. 31. By Walter S. Monroe, Director, Bureau 


of Educational Research, assisted by John A. 
Clark. Paper. 92pp. 50c. The University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

A Brief History of Physical Education. By 
Emmett A. Rice, A.M., Normal College of the 
American Gymnastic Union. Illustrated. Cloth. 
294pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

The Pathfinder Star Maps. By Edward Skin- 
ner King, Phillips Professor of Astronomy, Har- 
vard University. Paper. 12 maps. The Cos- 
mos Press, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago Practice Tests for Mastery. Ryvees 
Recognition Tests, No. 0 to No. 814; Posses- 
sives, No. 9 to No. 16; Ninth Grade Grammar 
and Usage, No. 17 to No. 28; Ninth Grade Gen- 
eral Mechanics, No. 29 to No. 40. By Sophia Cc. 
Camenisch. lc per sheet; 25 or more copies of 
the same sheet, 80c per hundred. The English 
Journal, 506 W. 69th St., Chicago. 

The Smedley and Olsen New Primer. By Eva 
A. Smedley, Literature and Dramatics, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, and Martha C. Olsen, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Supervisor, Evanston, 
Illinois. Illustrated by Matilda Breuer. Cloth. 
128pp. 60c postpaid, Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

New Stories (Community Life). A Second 
Reader. In “The Child’s Own Way Series.” 
By Marjorie Hardy, Primary Teacher, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Elementary School. Stories by 
Alberta N. Burton. Illustrations by Matilda 
Breuer. Cloth. 224pp. Wheeler Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 

The Value of Thrift. Talks for Young Peo- 
ple on the Saving of Talent, Effort, Time and 
Money. By Edmund Dane, LL. B., Author of 
“The Common Sense of E ic Sci ee 
etc. Cloth. 12lpp. 90c. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. 

Mighty Men. By Eleanor Farjeon. With an 
Introduction by Barnes, Supervisor of 
Social Sciences in the Detroit Public Schools. 
Pictures by Hugh Chesterman. Cloth. 228pp. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 


ee he par ene Stunts, 
Musical 


igs, 
Hoe msn *Male-ap. fase descriptive 


BANNER PLA PLAYS. itt Ells St., San Francisco, Calif. 


} The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 

hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
if ,etc.,in ten minutes, quick! 

. Printing eurteee 6x7, 

ns, 2 265 lox} 1-2,$4.00. 











, Operettas, 












1.50; Drop fill $1. 
Also c.0.D. Salist isfaction Guar- 
anteedand ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY U 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam toe New York 
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“How did you ever ge 
so many high standings, 
and every pupil to pass?” 
said one teacher to another at the close of 
the term. 


“Well, I kept them on their toes all along 
—used Smith’s py Review Books, you 
know. When I felt interest was lagging, 
I'd give a different sort of assignment 
from the Review Books for a change— 
each pupil had his own copy, so that was 
easy. You should see what a difference it 
makes ! 





“Each time we came to the end of a 
section, I gave them a test, and then the 
last few weeks we used the Regents Re. 
view Books nearly every day—You’ll find 
many experienced teachers do.” 


Smith’s Regents Review Books are av. 
thentic summaries of the New York State 
Regents examinations for the past 20 
years. Questions grouped conveniently for 
topical review—recent papers given com- 
plete. Used and endorsed in public and 
parochial schools throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. 


The Answer Books are illustrated com- 
plete with detailed explanations and help. 
ful charts—a valuable supplement to any 
text. 


Order enough for each member of the class. Que 
tion Books and Answer Books in YOUR Subjects- 
either Elementary or High School grades—40c each 
12%% discount on 6; 25% on orders of 12 or mon. 


Ask for complete catalog, describing Smith's Re 
gents Review Books, and all other Smith helps ix 
teaching. 


**Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


119 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Every teacher 
needs a smock 
for classroom wear 


Guidance and example is part of a teacher's life. 
This smock is the neatest and trimmest cos 
tume ever designed and gives its wearer added 
charm, Made of linen finish cotton. Colors, 
light blue, dark blue, rose, green, helio, light 
tan, leather brown, orange and white. 
If your dealer does not carry the ‘Man oO’ 
War” brand send us $1.95 with your size, 
and we will send your Smock prepaid 
at once, 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





Originators of the Sloped Side Middy. 














Series No. 1, By Susan Lowe 


Qontaing 6 PATTERNS FOR JANU- 
Y o bye ey skimo 


pest. te 100, 





o' Eskimo ran Icebe 


r, AND 69 other" ctl for Eve ¥ MON 

year. Printed on 12 sheets 91-2 inch 

. Completeinstructions for rie coloring and ree. 

These patterns are the De 
porti terns the! 
designed for children. Can be used as hekiy 

graphed outlines or as cutting models against the bisckt 
ssembled inattractive folder. Price 60 cents Postpaid: od 

not nen deg ps. When ordering ask for Free Windo 


eee FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New York City 
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Pictures of Great Americans /{ 
for Your Schoolroom Wall Tal 
or Your Schoolroom Walls : EY 
poe 7 | Recs. 
lps Choose gh 
Any 3 or = 
ever 
tandion Set of 6 
to pass ?” 
close of Ready for 
all clone Framing 
00ks, you 
lagging, U 
signment 4 ; 
change— These handsome pictures, 16 x 20 inches in size, are the rich % sane 
that was and distinctive carbon brown prints that are universally favor- He FLAC 
erence it ed for schools. They are all ready for framing and when hung U 
in your schoolroom will add immeasureably to its appearance 
nd of a and to the pride of your pupils. 
then the You may have your choice of any 3 of those listed below for 
ents Re. the sale of only one-half gross of pencils or the complete set of 
yu’ll find 6 for the sale of only one gross of pencils. 
George Washington Theodore Roosevelt 
_—— Abraham Lincoln Warren G, Harding 
rk State Calvin Coolidge General Pershing 
es a y 
ently for e e e e @ 
ren com- - 
siti | Beautiful Religious Pictures T ) e S e ti Cc e Ss 
. S. an : 
ten | Superbly Colored 
“ help- Your choice of any three of those listed 
0 any below for the sale of only one-half gross 
of pencils or any six for the sale of only 
la one gross of pencils. 
a, Guo Christ at Gethsemane; Sacred Heart 
: Pogo of Jesus; Sacred Heart of Mary; Ma- 
frond byt donna; St. Rita; The Last Supper; 
Or mone. Christ in the Temple; Master Is It I?; 
Smith's Re Ruth and Naomi; The Good Shepherd ; 
ith helps in The Guardian Angel; Christ Taking 





EXTRA! 


Large Size Fac-simile 
of the Declaration 


Leave of His Mother; The Crucifixion; 
The Holy Family’; The Sistine Madonna; 
j Jesus, Martha and Mary; St. Cecilia. 


Ready for Framing 


Without Cost ! 









e 
alo, N. Y oy of Independence N thousands of schools be useful every day and will last for 
: American Flags sizes FREE throughout the coun-_ years. Fin pencils we supply are 
mr : “ . ; F try equipment has_ high grade hexagon pencils in assort- 
in Bunting or Silk See comt seee See been completed by alert ed colors with No. 2 leads, long fancy 
in ae tees weer dite cans or Religious pic- teachers who adopted gilt tips and rubber erasers. Each 
—_— of a five, six, - eight foot tures we will include a the Osborne plan of se- one is neatly lettered in gilt “Sold 


large 16 x 20 inch Fac- 


Reproduction of for the Flag Fund” (see illustration 


flag made of genuine flag curing schoolroom 


simile 


cloth, fast colors, stripes se- 
curely sewed (not printed), 
complete ‘with canvas head- 
ings and metal eyelets, suit- 
able for indoor or outdoor 
use, for the sale of only one- 
half gross of pencils. 


the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on heavy plate 
paper, suitable for fram- 
This is absolutely 
free of cost and deserves 
a place in every school- 
room in the land. 


ing. 


equipment 
cash outlay. 
easy it really is! 
Select the articles you 
want from this page and 


without a 


at top of page) or will be shipped 
plain with no inscription if desired. 
When ordering please be sure to 
mention whether you wish the pencils 
with or without this inscription. 


See how 


If you prefer a Flag of 
Heavier Weight Bunting, 
you may have either a five, 
six, or eight foot flag for the 
sale of only one gross of 
pencils. 


then use the coupon be- 
low to send for the nec- 
essary number of pen- 
cils for your pupils to sell at five 
cents each. As soon as the pencils 
are disposed of, send us the proceeds 
and we will immediately ship to you, 
postpaid, your choice of the articles 
to which you are entitled for the sale 
of the pencils. 

A prize for the pupil selling the 
most pencils is included with every 
box of pencils—something that will 


Remember that we furnish the pen- 
cils, pay the shipping charges on 
them as well as on the articles you 
choose and allow 30, 60 or even 90 
days’ credit if desired. However, if 
you prefer to pay cash with your or- 
der for pencils we will send the pre- 
mium you choose at the same time 
as the pencils and in addition give 
you absolutely free the Individual 
Stationery Set and 25 Calling Cards 
all printed to your order as described 
below. 
















Silk Flags For Interior Decoration 


For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot Silk Flag 
mounted on an Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for 
the sale of only one gross of pencils. We also give a four foot 
Silk Flag mounted as above for selling only two gross of pencils. 


First Aid Cabinet 





par 
oxi Given for the sale of only a ° hd 
we oe ee Individual Stationery and Calling Cards FREE 
nest c0s- Contains all things needed 
oo pn < eee To every teacher who sends cash with an order for one 
i set Instruction Book. Made gross er more of our pencils we will give absolutely free, 
_ of hard wood, oak finish, in addition to the regular premium for the sale of the pen- 
| with paneled door to keep cils, 25 Calling Cards and an attractive box of Individual 
‘an O' a dust and dampness. Stationery as illustrated here. ’ 
- gize, vod 12 in. high by 3% in. This set of Stationery consists of 200 sheets of 
epaid ‘ superior quality crisp bond paper, size 54% x 8% 


inches, and 100 envelopes to match, both neatly 
printed in rich blue ink with any name and ad- 
dress or other wording up to and including four 
lines. (Stationery of similar quality individu- 
ally printed to your order sells from $1.00 to 
$2.50 a box.) 


Phonograph 


+. : : This New Model “E” Phono- 

. ma graph plays splendidly all disc 
records — Victor, Columbia, 
Emerson, Edison, Okeh, 
Pathe, etc., and is given 
for the sale of only five 
gross of pencils. 





stance PPT TT FIRE TRE EET 19....000 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid................ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


This machine has a splendid 
tone and will give years of 
service, 


The Osborne 
Specialty Company 
Camden, New York 


CHICAGO Automatic 
Pencil Sharpener 


With special attachment to 

sharpen all sizes of pencils. 

Given for the sale of only one- 
f gross of pencils. 


Teacher’s Name.... ........... 





Teacher’s Address...... 


The oldest and largest school pencil 
] premium house in the United States, 
a 


Established 1890. 


Name of Prin. or Supt.. 





Address of Prin. or Supt. 


Name of School or Dist. N». 
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Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, 
their homes, ete. 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. Size 5x8. No two alike. 
Or 50 cents for 50 pictures including 37 relating to the above. 
Size 3x3. 


he Perr Pictures 






May Be Had at Special Reduced Price, 
If Ordered in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANs 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay Feb. 15 
See Credit Offer on Page 2 
THE PATHFINDER. An 


news review published at the Nation’s ¢, 
tal. Generally recognized as the best curre 








Abraham Lincoln 


Copyright, 1901, by M.D. Rice illustrated wee) 





REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS events paper for teachers an ‘Pupils, A 
ONE CENT SIZE 3x 3%. For 50 or more. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plew' 
TWO CENT SIZE 5% x8. For 25 or more. year, $2.75. 

TEN CENT SIZE 10 x 12 For 5 or more. INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—Grow 


One and Two. Each group consists of eigi; 
large full color reproductions of famous pai; 
ings with complete material for class styq 
including stories of the pictures and artiy, 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Birds, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
Minerals, etc. Size 7x9. 

Send 75 cents for 25 Common Birds 
with a very brief description of 
each. 


Large Pictures for Framing 
Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 
for one. 150 subjects. 
Hand colored, same size, $3.00 for 
two; $2.00 for one. 


questions to ask, miniature pictures for ty 
pupils’ use, etc., all enclosed in a handsonJ 
portfolio. For list of pictures see page 14 / 
December number of this magazine. Pri 
each group $1.50. Either group with Norm 
Instructor- Primary Plans, 1 year, $33) 
Either group with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2. 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS—Three Volung 


Wh 


—Autumn, Winter, Spring. New, complet 
modern. Each volume presents a great vy 
riety of seasonable teaching plans and mj 
terial classified under the following headings} 
Biography, Games, Geography, History, Hy 
giene, Literature and Language, Natu 
Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercise 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 67) 
pages in the three volumes. Many illustri 
tions. Full cloth binding. Price per set $3.6, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yeu, 
$4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90, 


PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACH. 
ING. A new book with which you can te 
your teaching ability and determine just ho 
your qualifications and classroom results con 
pare ‘with modern teaching standards, 2H 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.25. With Normal I. 


structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. Wit 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 

FOUR HUNDRED GAMES. For School, Hom 
and Playground. Gives full instructions fc 


Send 15 tsi i t for 64- 
CATALOGUES ilies of "$00 ‘alstaiere’ Whestealines, 


the Perry Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 





Van Dyck 


Baby Stuart 


Feeding Her Birds Millet 





Music for Superintendents 


One of the notable attractions planned 
for the Department of Superintendence 
meeting, which will be held at Dallas, 
Texas, from February 27 to March 4, 
will be a national high school orchestra 
composed of 250 representatives from 
high schools throughout the country. 
An organization of this kind played in 
Detroit last April before the National 
Council of Music Supervisors. Pres- 


“Teachers and Pupils are all delighted with these new history helps” 


Writes a Superintendent regarding 


Standard Historical Studies 


A series of IMPROVED lesson outline map note book. 
This year, these newest teacher pupil aids have won their way into 








playing more than four hundred games. Pro 
vides amply for every age, purpose, and occ} 


sion. 320 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 


















































: si states and 3 foreign countries. ( Clot 
a ae Tee 6 ident Randall J. Condon of the Super-| 3m” winner imary. 7 com, 
THEY WILL INTEREST : d f ol 20. " , $2.20, 
. . ith ant intendents heard of the remarkable im PEDAGOGICAL PEP. A book of Prize-We. 
Six Books. For use with any text. . pression it had made, and he asked Mr. ning Plans for Successful Teaching. Cover 
U. S. History, Elementary Early European History Joseph E. Maddy, supervisor of music| practically every phase of a teacher's work , 
U. S. History, Advanced Modern European History at Ann Arbor, Mich., who had been| One of the most helpful books of its kind eve _ 
> ee ‘ale 3 : ° ° published. 320 pages. Cloth. Price §$1.i. 
English History Texas History directing the orchestra, to arrange for | With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | yt. to 
Single Copies 50c. 40c in lots of 10 or more. a phe fae _™ Dallas meeting. : $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $22, know { 
lintin Raw ails LABORATORY TEST offer. pplications for membership in this} SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. The mo 
ical amnit e orchestra, to replace those students | fheroush, and complete Question Book sail —the 
S k ee reeset ad seamen | nny, tae ea i oni EC 
° arrangeme ; ; A i 50. Wi 
a r Ss By Valine Hobbs 4 “ed Terma omendumary Pens, 1 yearm UPON tl 
b t to Mr. Madd Dr. C 
Fire P ti der for El ntary Grades yy saauaied ad Roards of Educa $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 922. & around 
A delightful new ire revention rea er tor mieme 30 “ x THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS—Th st ; 
Perhaps no other book published in recent yi has eves so ges Phd ake gee ew Ag Pr on ag dl complete entertainment book ever offer Yet 
» ‘ > i 5 i are r value O - s i t teri occa 
rg < g ee Se ae nance the trips of their local players.| sion. 364 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, Wiig Dred, al 
ass s 2aches. e sys es * 7 -Pri fr, 
es Charmingly illustrated Single copies 75¢ postpaid. The visiting musicians will be enter- Seas WH The Peden, ete be le 
emaey . : tained in the homes of Dallas high ‘ being s 
; school students a «| i; ee e. i omg than ed help- gs 
' ° ad . ; ‘ | i 8, . levices teachers em- ; 
Foundation Reading Cards By Maude Goldsmith It is expected that in our next issue} bracing every “branch of school ‘work, my Politely 
<f, ‘ , we shall be able to publish the full pro- | ‘sa ele 9 ‘ yd _s a they 
* A flexible new system of basal vocabulary material for Primary gram of the Department of Superin- The Pathfinder, ‘¢ poy aad ae strange 
: Seite tendence meeting. The railroads are POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Books | i jh, 
4 resenting : icati f the principle of instructing by the asso- offering round-trip transportation at| 1. Each book contains over 200 of the poet m O 
Presenting a new application o p p 
{ jation of the printed and the pictured word one and one-half rates. Room reserva-| most often requested by teachers for publie# Have 
“4 ciation of the printed an Pp . tions should be ade thr h Z FE tion in Normal Instructor-Primary Plan. | 
% Series 1 Contains 40 illustrated action-word ecards 8 x 9, with 40 . m roug pene 214 pages each book. Cloth. Price each myster: 
4 Initial Phonic word cards and Teacher’s Manual. Price $1.50. “yo elgg oN eet. Chamber =. auiee book with a that 
4 é é : of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. rimary Flans, 1 year, $2.80. bi ied 
4 Series 2. Contains 30 illustrated noun-word cards, 8 x 9, with 30 Sup- ‘ P with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. feriorit 
se plementary Initial Phonic word cards and Teacher’s Manual. Price $1.50. wea INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books | 
: Each series packed in unique Display Box designed for effective class On November 27, at the College of | and II. Each book contains 30 large patte™§ to-ynde 
A] wach series pac q , VWilli dM Willi b V by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 20 of the patterm 
| ‘ sian illiam an ary, Williamsburg, Va.,| ! : kes ° 
‘4 room presentation. 250 delegates from 76 American col - each book are of — Goose cheena makes ; 
' e > vers. i ac 
: ° leges gathered to observe the sesqui- cents. Either book with Normal Instructor any ga 
‘The P uppet As An Elementary P roject By Emma Pettey —— of the founding of Phi Beta) Primary apathandes 1 yon. $1 z ina bt 
. : Kappa onorary scholarship frater- : (ih Sle ul illeat. 
Gives simple directions for making all kinds of Puppets and describes nity. "As a memorial to the men who openy soon, sesten |PATTERNS. | Cont lat eg 
their many project values in all grades from kindergarten to college. founded the organization by establish-| ach illustrating a well-known story. . Het” sclous 
Contains many Puppet plays with full directions for making stage and ing Alpha Chapter at William and| _ paper covers. Price 80 cents. With New sion wt 
scenery and full size tracing patterns for making Puppet characters. Mary in 1776, a building containing an The Pathinder. i be . wane at your 
Profusely illustrated. $1.25 postpaid. assembly hall and other rooms was 4 . ni 
dedi : HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS. Contains Perh 
a ‘ ° edicated. One of these fooms Is a large patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, eat! | 
: Shakes earean Studies Sim lified By Frederick Ward, D.Lit., replica of the Apollo Room in the his-| illustrating a health rule, Heavy paper 4 not pla 
p P and B. F. Sisk, M.A., M. S. toric old Raleigh Tavern where the first Si wae oo a with Th ing tha 
Gives the viewpoint of a famous Actor and an English Scholar in the meeting was held. Among the speak-| pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. popula 
Rhy study and interpretation of fifteen of Shakespeare’s most important ers at the anniversary were Dr. Henry | werructor JOINTED TOYS—Books I sf 
wh plays. Contains brief biography and description of individual state van Dyke of Princeton, ioe: ag care os aah book contains 30 large Dette d IS very 
‘W methods of famous actors from Burbage to Booth. A most helpful book Erskine of Columbia University, Pres- cthar countties ste’ Bak'Tl les ania ae yc 
ee perenne ident Chandler of William and Mary, Rehies sang ’ 
for Teachers and Normal Students. 4 4 > Mother Goose characters. Heavy pap “ 
fg Cloth. illustrated 1.50 tnaid President Alderman of the University | Price each book 60 cents. Either book wif Dkessio) 
| oth, illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. of Virginia, President Woolley of Normal _Instructor-Primary am oT in that 
3 WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS OR COMPLETE CATALOG. |[| Mount Holyoke College, and Dr. John | ff, Hither book with The Pathinder,t7=if © 
H. Finley, associate editor of the New For more detailed description of the 1 
¢ York Times and formerly Commission- above books see pages 12, 14, 24 an Cess—a 
I O . I NC. er of Education of New York State. gh tay - = ber or send Tet to enjo: 
i 148 " 160 “ OR LD BLD Cc . Let our object be our country, our F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN 
| FORT WORTH ~ ~ TEXAS. whole country, and nothing but our | Dansville, N.Y., Des Moines, lowa, Nashville, Te 
| country.—Daniel Webster. San Francisco, Calif. (Order from Nearest Offic Of ¢ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Strange Failings That 

















































betray Even Well-Bred People 


VERY day of your life you are trying 

to impress people favorably. For you 
know that social success—business success 
—the admiration of your friends—the re- 
spect of your superiors—absolutely depend 
upon the impression you make on people all 
around you. 

Yet hundreds of persons seemingly well- 
bred, always well-dressed, obviously intended 
to be leaders in social and business life—are 
being slighted and ignored— 


have as much inborn refinement as anybody. 
But do you ever feel alone in a cultured gath- 
ering? Are you completely at ease on all oc- 
casions? Do you “carry yourself” well? Is 
your smile engaging—your voice friendly? 
Can you hold your own in a conversation on 
music — art—literature — the drama — the 
opera—history—politics? Do people listen 
interestedly while you talk—or do you leave 
them unimpressed ? 





politely belittled everywhere 
they go—because of six 
strange failings that keep 
them outsiders! 

Have you, too, felt that 
mysterious lack in yourself 
—that uneasy feeling of in- 
feriority—that puzzling, hard 
to-understand something that 
makes you a silent member of 
any gathering—a timid voice 
Ina business conference—an 
il-at-ease, restless, self-con- 
scious person on every occa- 
sion when you want to appear 
at your best. 

Perhaps you sense but can- 
not place a subtle short-com- 
ing that keeps you from social 
Popularity. Yet the secret 
i$ very simple. It is solely 
hat you give others the im- 


people 


tion 


ness 


ality 





Do You 
Know How— 


To make an impression on 


To develop social charm 
To gain poise 
_ To be at ease in any situa- 


To gain true culture 

To apply culture to business 
To show culture in speech 
To show culture in dress 

To compel attention 

To overcome timidity 

To overcome self-conscious- 


To strengthen your person- 


To attract valuable friends 

To gain the social success 
you deserve 

If not send for this free book. 


Culture Goes Beyond 
Etiquette 


It is not enough to be simply 
‘letter perfect” in etiquette. 
You may know every rule of 
etiquette and still be considered 
uncultured. For etiquette is 
merely a surface indication of 
culture—often actually used to 
hide a lack of refinement. 

The truly cultured person 
must be not only comfortable 
but gracious; not only natural 
but poised; not only at ease him- 
self but able to place everyone 
else at ease. Without true Cul- 
ture, it is so easy to make little 
slips, acquire little mannerisms, 
unconsciously develop displeas- 
ing habits that are bound to 
“give you away” and leave you 
always an outsider. 

Just think of the really suc- 








Pkession that you are lacking 

in that priceless gift called Culture—that 
magic quality that easily opens gates of suc- 
Cess—and without which you can never hope 
to enjoy the social prestige rightfully yours! 


Test Yourself 


Of course you are well-bred! And you 


cessful people you know—those 
who are prosperous in business—successful in 
social life. Isn’t it a fact that these cultured 
persons seem somehow to get along faster and 
farther than many others of equal ability? Good 
manners are natural to them. They instinctively 
do and say the right thing—always! They 
radiate personality. They make friends easily. 
In the business world they are picked for the 


worthwhile positions—in the social world they 
are leaders and favorites with everybody. They 
wear the badge of refinement so conspicuously 
there is no mistaking it. 

Yet you too—no matter whether your failings 
are real or only apparent—can be just as sure of 
yourself at all times—just as admired, just as 
respected, just as successful as the best of them. 


Send For FREE BOOKLET 


A new booklet, “The Development of Culture,”’ 
well printed and filled with interesting illustra- 
tions, can now be yours FREE. 

This valuable booklet explains in simple lan- 
guage the methods of acquiring friend-winning, 
success-earning culture. How you can learn to 
be cultured instinctively—just as naturally as a 
child learns to walk. How you can learn to de- 
velop social charm—overcome timidity—broaden 
your interests—show culture in speech and ac- 
tion—develop a fascinating personality—win in- 
fluential friends and gain positive business and 
social success. 

You can easily have poise, refinement, stcial 
ease. You can banish that uncomfortable “not 
belonging” feeling forever. You can quickly 
make culture “second nature” to you. But don’t 
wait. The edition of the “Development of Cul- 
ture” is limited. Send for your copy today! 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. C-291, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


EE ST 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. C-291, Garden City, N. Y. 


Without obligating me in the least, please send me at 
once your illustrated booklet which describes the “Science 
of Culture.” 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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Read This Free Offer 


SEND NO MONEY. Just order 72 of our new “SUPERFINE” 
pencils (brass tips, red erasers, No. 2 soft lead, any or as- 
sorted colors: red, blue, green, gray, yellow and lavender) 
with your SCHOOL NAME engraved on pencils in 22 Kt. 
Gold. Sell the pencils to your pupils for 5c each and on re- 
ceipt of the proceeds ($3.60) we will send you any of the 
following highest grade premiums FREE: Besides we also send you FREE a 
Silver Pencil to give to the boy or girl sellifg the most pencils. 
14 Kt. Solid Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen, 3 x 5 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes. 
5 x 8 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes. Pure Silver Eversharp Pencil. 

(See below) 

















One Dozen Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs. Box of Personal Stationery. 
Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener. 
NAME AND ADDRESS FREE in Bronze blue ink with clear 
200 Sh 00 Gothic Plate type. Envelopes are 61% in., 24 lb. stock; sheets 
eets | are 6 in. x 7 in., 20 Ib. stock. We use white Hammermill 
E Packed in beautiful boxes. Postpaid. Remit with order. 
100 nvelopes Money Back Guarantee. 
INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCIL SETS for Sample box of 3 pencils, 25c; 10 to 24 boxes, 
Xmas Gifts, school, college and general use. l7c a box; 25 boxes or more, 15c a box, 
“Superfine” 5c hexagon pencils described more, 27¢ a box, 
above, any or assorted colors. Floral Boxes. Sample box of 12 pencils, 50c; 10 boxes or 


in ordering give your Supervisor's name as reference as this offer is for teachers in Public or Catholic schools only. 

—= bond paper. The best Personal Stationery you can buy. 
Names in 22 Kt. Gold. One name to a box. Sample box of 6 pencils, 35c; 10 boxes or 
Postpaid. Remit with order. Write plainly. more, 47¢ a box. 
















THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 











A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING 
MANUAL FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
This is another self-teaching text-book, and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE PALMER 
METHOD SERIES. The instructional part of this new book alternates between teachers 
and pupils, with such simplified language in the paragraphs to pupils as will fit the under- 
standing of those in third and fourth grades. 
The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and writing 
words and sentences. 
The diagrams of main and connective slant; the three elements and their application 
to capitals, are some of the new outstanding practical features. 
Measuring the Process and Product 
The last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Handwriting for third and 
fourth grade teachers and pupils deal specifically with the scientific plan of measuring 
the process and product of muscular movement development and its application to writing. 
There are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from third and fourth grade pupils for 
purposes of comparison. This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical hand- 
writing and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 
Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools, 
A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent, principal or 
teacher who will write to our nearest office for it. 
THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. °* 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
. Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon. 














ENGLE’S “Standard’’ Display Alphabet 


(Aa lA Ge LA 


This Alphabet follows strictly the National STANDARD Alphabet designed and recommended by 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Capital Letters 3 inches 
Vertical Height, Easily Visible across School Room, an ornament to any room. ‘Takes about 16 


feet of wall space. It should be displayed in every Primary and Ungraded Room where the 
Standard Writing is in use, or where no particular System is in use. Thousands already in use. 











PRIGE, Postpaid, Combination Script and Roman with Figures $1.50 
PRICE, Postpaid, Script Only with Figures, complete 1.00 
PRICE, Postpaid, ROMAN Letters Only with Figures, complete 75 





Remit with Order and save Costly Bookkeeping, Money Order, Express Order or Bank Draft. 


J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man”, Lock Box 49, BEAVER, Pennsylvania 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wiv" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- |f 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. $100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Music Instruction by Mail 


Many persons who desire to study 
along lines that will advance them pro- 
fessionally, are not so placed that they 
can go to a distant institution where 
they would need to be in residence for 
a number of months before being grant- 
ed a degree or certificate. However, 
such persons nowadays are not cut off 
from opportunities, since some of the 
most important colleges of the country 
are offering correspondence courses. 

It might, perhaps, be assumed that 
Music would be a subject which would 
require the personal presence of an in- 
structor. But because of the need felt 
by many prospective students, it was 
decided to establish courses in this field 
by mail. These proved not only satis- 
factory but notably successful, and the 
resulting benefit has been very large 
and widespread. 

Very helpful correspondence courses 
in Music are offered by the Univer- 
sity Extension Conservatory of Chi- 
cago. Accredited by the state of Illi- 
nois, it is authorized by that state to 
grant diplomas, degrees, and teachers’ 
certificates. It has a record of a quar- 
ter-century of service. The various 
courses are written by leaders in music 
instruction. For example, the course 
in Public School Music, organized for 
kindergarten and each of eight grades, 
is by Frances E. Clark. In this course 
as a whole there are one hundred les- 
sons. The course in Piano is by Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood, and other subjects 
are handled by specialists of similarly 
high standing. 

Readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS who are interested in 
music instruction by correspondence 
would do well to investigate the pos- 
sibilities. 


The World’s Heroes 


The twelve “greatest world heroes” 
as named in a voting contest by thou- 
sands of high school boys and girls, 
are as follows (the names are ar- 
ranged in the order of the number of 
votes received): Louis Pasteur, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Christopher Columbus, 
George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Woodrow Wilson, Florence Night- 
ingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, Johann 
Gutenberg, David Livingstone, George 
Stephenson. 

The contest was conducted by Dr. A. 
O. Thomas, Commissioner of Education 
of Maine, and President of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 
He was also chairman of the commit- 
tee of awards for essays submitted on 
the heroes named. Each of the twelve 
winners receive $100 and a gold medal. 
Essays came from nearly all the coun- 
tries of Europe, as well as from the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, Turkey, India, 
Persia, Morocco and Tasmania, The 
prize for the best essay on David Liv- 
ingstone goes to a student in the girls’ 
high school at Pretoria, South Africa. 
Two prizes went to pupils of the high 
school at Burlington, N. J., a boy win- 
ning on Pasteur and a girl on Lincoln. 


A “technical attaché in public in- 
struction” has been added by the Cuban 
Government to its legation in the 
United States. The duty of this offi- 
cial is to keep his government informed 
concerning educational progress in 
this country, especially in practical 
and specialized educational work. 





High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Home Study: Typewriting, Normal, Civil Service, 
Law and Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
Use your spare time in completing your education. Bulle- 
tin free. Apply Carnegie lege, Rogers, Ohio. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


or at our College one of our practical Business 
feet "Vesessd not bay untif we place you. Get Free booklet. 
G id Coliege, Dept. 11, 








Greenfield, Ohio. 





the 20 or more names and 
addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 3c tube of Kondon’s. 





Send the names of 20 or more / 9 this ad. Mail it at once 
wit 

















PHOTOS 25 copies about 2)4x34 for $1.00. 
Fine for sending with applications, 
or for exchanging between teachers 


and pupils. One large 8x10 oil colored for $1.50. Orig- 
inal photo returned. OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mian. 
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National Kindergarten | 
and Elementary College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 17th to July 29th, 1927 


Summer courses for kindergarten and ele. 
mentary teachers in the most recent develop. 
ments of child training. Demonstrations with 
children. Accredited. High official rating, 


The college environment is particularly fay. 
orable for summer study and recreation, 
There is a unique spirit of good fellowship in 
a delightful social and cultural atmosphere, 
New completely equipped college and dormi- 
tory buildings are located in most desirable 
residential section of Evanston. Campus of 
34 acres two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan offers splendid opportunities for 
outdoor recreation, 











are use 
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For summer bulletin address the 


REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois 

















Keep abreast ) 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu. 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy. 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob 
lems,’’ “‘Study of Psycho 
pathic Children,’ “‘Meth. 


AT 
odsof Teachingin Elemen. 


tary Grades,’’ ‘The Junior 


Courses in 40 a School Movement,” 
subj ects com- “Elementary School Ad. 
man ding credit ge ee and — vie 

P sion,’’“‘Educational Meas. 
elor degree. urements,” etc. 


Begin any time } \ 


The University of Chicago IVE 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOS 


High Schoo! Course 



















00 
ears. Meets all requirements for 
@ and the leading professions. ie 
Bond frie TODAY =e ceecribed 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
& 58th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 













Y You can read music like this quickly 
tN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Banj Beginners or advanced players. Y' 


jo, etc, 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage 


AMERICAN SCKOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Manhattan Bldg., CHIC 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries, Examins 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No.6, 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 








————— 


A GOOD POSITION FOR 
EVERY GRADUATE 


of our Business Courses. Shorthand, Typewrit 
ing, Bookkeeping, Banking, Accounting, ete. 
thoroughly taught by our Improved Home Study }, 
Method. Write for catalog of courses. Address: |, 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


edo, Illinois 























We willsend you id any school or ati book 
of the publishers’ list price [40 per cent reduc 
ond-hand copy). We will open an account 
Schools and Teachers. Send usa trial order. 
ition. We will accept any new or second-! 
ooks, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy fot A\ 
le with us. Send list for our offer. ~ 


we. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York | « 
Arts Co, 
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Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year) 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
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booklet, ‘The Profession of Home-Making”, FREE. 
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Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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rating, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
larly fay. PUPILS do not fear examinations when 
creati ’ 
ereatin HeJ ** WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 
1osphere. are used in preparation. These books contain 
) 4g actual questions, selected from past examina- 
id dormi- tions, with complete answers, These questions 
desirable § and answers give eg an idea of the kind 
mpus of of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
uired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
ful Lake or weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
ities for by educators and used in schools of all states. 
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“Asiemiste 2: $e United States, etary 
-Bookkeeping - 40c —Music - - 
he Civil Government 40c —Orthography - 40c 
| “Reorraphy .  40¢ Physiology” - > 40e 
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toad Composition - 40c 
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= 28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
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TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 


these books will please you—so sure that we 
on trial. Indicate the books you 
enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
will gladly refund your money. 


e for our free catalog containin 
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FREE. sample questions and answers an 
other materia valuable in your review work. 
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safe shipment. 
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Save money on Class Rings and Pins. 
tory prices. 
furnished from illustrated folder. 
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Class RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


Ring as shown with any one or twolettersin 


ter and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 


more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers, Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co,, Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


















Signet or School Ring 


N202 Sterling Silver $1.25 ea., $13.00 
per doz. Other styles as low as 
85ceach. PRICE LIST FREE. 


M. P. JENKINS, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


William L. Ettinger, former superin- 
tendent of New York City schools, was 
recently made superintendent emeritus 
at an annual salary of $12,000. 


Memorial services will be held at 
Zurich, Switzerland, from February 16 
to 20, in observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, noted 
Swiss educator. During the summer of 
1927 Pestalozzi’s important educational 
work will be further commemorated. 


Supervisor of thrift is a new position 
created in the schools of New York 
City. The position carries a salary of 
$4,000 a year. Duties of the super- 
visor will be to stimulate thrift activ- 
ities in the schools and coordinate the 
work of savings banks with the public 
schools. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly, of 
which O. T. Corson was editor for 
twenty-three years and after 1918 con- 
tributing editor, has been disposed of 
by the owner and editor, J. L. Clifton, 
to the Ohio State Teachers Association, 
of which it has been for some time the 
official organ. It comes out in new 
form under the title Ohio Schools. The 
editor is now Harvey E. Conard. 


Participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Brazil in the diffusion of pri- 
mary education was established by a 
recent executive decree, which organ- 
ized a national department of educa- 
tion and reorganized secondary and 
higher education. Heretofore public 
education has been controlled by the 
several states, and not by the federal 
administration. 


Registration at the ten state normal 
schools of New York for the first week 
of September was 5,866. This is an in- 
crease of 903 over the registration for 
that week in 1925. This increase is 
particularly noteworthy as since 1923 
the courses in these schools have been 
on a three-year basis. Each of the 
schools shows an increase and certain 
of them have reached the limit of their 
capacity. 

In anticipation of the thousands of 
teachers who will travel westward this 
summer, attracted by the National Ed- 
ucation Association meeting at Seattle 
the first week in July, the railroads are 
already beginning to offer very accom- 
modating and varied routes at low 
rates. To persons who have never seen 
the great National Parks and other at- 
tractions of the Western States, this 
summer will offer the finest of oppor- 
tunities. 


Schools on wheels are utilized in 
sparsely settled sections along the rail- 
way lines of northern Ontario to 
enable the department of education 
to comply with the compulsory school 
law of the Province. Two cars have 
been fitted as schoolrooms and will be 
attached to regular trains. School 
children will be taken on at different 
stops and brought back on the return 
trip, instruction being adapted to the 
train schedule. 


The “married woman teacher,” a sub- 
ject of controversy in many school sys- 
tems and absolutely ruled out in some, 
was strongly defended and endorsed at 
a recent meeting of West Virginia high 
school principals, held at  Morgan- 
town. Attacking the regulations of 
many of the state and local boards of 
education preventing employment of 
any persons coming under that classi- 
fication, the principals unanimously 
agreed that married women usually are 
more stable, satisfactory and efficient 
teachers than unmarried ones, have 
fewer distractions and are more serious 
about their work. 


The effort to save the U.S. Ship Con- 
stitution, “Old Ironsides,” from the 
junk heap and restore her to her orig- 
inal form, has been given a new im- 
petus through an appeal by Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur, who says that this 
proud old battleship, veteran of 42 en- 
gagements in which she never knew 
defeat, “is sending out an SOS to 
the nation she defended. Her ap- 
peal should be perpetuated to our chil- 





dren and to their children, a symbol of 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


patriotic citizenship wherein lies the 
security of our nation’s future.” Only 
$225,000 of the $650,000 needed has 
been secured, and the pupils in the 
schools have had a large part in this. 


Student government by men students 
of the University of Wisconsin has 
been abandoned after 20 years’ effort 
of the men to administer disciplinary 
powers granted by university officials. 
Women students, however, have built 
up a strong organization, and activities 
of the women’s self-government associ- 
ation are steadily increasing in ef- 
fectiveness and importance. 


Graduates of state normal schools in 
Pennsylvania receive only a normal- 
school certificate. The normal-school 
diploma is given to the holder of the 
normal-school certificate by the teacher 
bureau of the state department of pub- 
lic instruction after two years’ success- 
ful teaching in public schools of the 
state and upon satisfactory testimo- 
nial as to character and experience 
from school officials under whom the 
service was rendered. 


Nearly twice as many women stu- 
dents as men took advantage last 
year of extension and correspondence 
courses for college credit offered by 
land-grant colleges in the United 
States. In 27 of the 52 colleges offer- 
ing college credit extension courses, 
11,901 women and 6,093 men students 
were enrolled. In the 20 institutions 
giving correspondence courses for col- 
lege credit, 13,389 women and 8,695 
haga students were enrolled.—School 
spe, 


The outstanding development in na- 
tional park work during recent years 
has been the utilization of the country’s 
national parks and national monu- 
ments as educational certers and as 
field laboratories for the study of na- 
ture, in addition to their recreational 
use, according to Stephen T. Mather, 
Director of the National Park Service. 
The very fact that each park admitted 
to the system must be the highest typ- 
ical example of its particular form of 
scenery or natural phenomena, Mr. 
Mather points out, makes it the ideal 
place to study the special form of 
world-building processes that are ex- 
emplified there. 


Shen of the Sea, a collection of Chi- 
nese stories by Arthur Bowie Chris- 
man, has been awarded the John New- 
bery Medal given annually by Frederic 
G. Melcher of New York for “the most 
distinguished contribution to American 
children’s literature” during the pre- 
ceding year. Prior recipients of the 
award have been Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon (The Story of Mankind); Hugh 
Lofting (The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle) ; 
Charles Boardman Hawes (The Dark 
Frigate); and Charles J. Finger 
(Tales from Silver Lands). It is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Chrisman’s 
book is the first that he has ever pub- 
lished. He gathered the foundation ma- 
terial of his stories from an old Chi- 
nese groceryman in Los Angeles. 


Holding of a national farm boys’ and 
girls’ club camp in Washington, D. C., 
June 16-22, 1927, is announced by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The boys and girls attending 
this camp will represent the 600,000 or 
more members of the farm boys’ and 
girls’ clubs conducted by the coopera- 
tive extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the state agricultural colleges. The boys 
and girls in these clubs are engaged in 
carrying on practical demonstrations 
in better methods of farming and 
homemaking. Each state in the entire 
country may select two boys and two 
girls to attend, making a total of nearly 
200 young people who will go to Wash- 
ington for the occasion. The object of 
the camp is to provide an opportunity 
for a country-wide discussion of the 
problems met in carrying on extension 
work in agriculture and home econom- 
ics with boys and girls on the farm, and 
of ways by which the work may be ex- 
panded in order to make it possible for 
a larger portion of the 11,000,000 or 
more rural young people to have an op- 
portunity to participate in club work 
if they desire. 
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THEN SPREAD 
HOLDING TUBE 
VERTICAL 





Has quickly 
earned approval 


BANKS 
HOMES 
OFFICES 
SCHOOLS 


Handiest package ever invented for 
paste or mucilage. No cap to un- 
screw or lose. No brush. No water 
to supply. No drying up—seals it- 
self when not in use. Clean to han- 
dle—no spreading with finger—never 
leaks. Operates with one hand. 
Handier than jar, screw-cap_ tube, 
ordinary spreader tube or water-well 
of stiff paste, liquid paste or mucilage. 


Patented NEW Spreader 
Makes Pasting Easy 


Just squeeze the rubber tip between 
thumb and forefinger to open the 
patented slit in the rubber tip. Then, 
holding the tube vertically, as you 
would a paint brush, place the tip on 
the paper to be pasted, and spread, 
bearing down a little as you spread. 
The flexible rubber tip is an ideal 
spreader—works better than a brush. 
To make paste flow out faster, squeeze 
tube slightly as you spread. When 
you stop spreading, the slit closes. 
The tip will work perfectly as long 
as there is any paste left in the tube, 
even though you are months using 
it up. 


Handiest for Use in 
Occupational Work 


The convenience of this tube makes it ideal 
for classroom use in making posters, maps, 
booklets, paper baskets, paper furniture, 
mounting pictures, pasting decorations on 
windows, and many other things. 


Trial Dozen $1.00 


Just as you use LePage’s Glue for a strong 
joint, use LePage’s Spreader Paste for 
quick, convenient pasting—two different 
products for different needs. Give your 
youngsters an opportunity to try the con- 
venience of this new package. Send cou- 
pon and $1.00 for trial dozen regular-size 
tubes. Russia Cement Co., Dept. P-9, 


Gloucester, Mass, 
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Spreader 
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Special Coupon for Teachers 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 

Dept. P-9, Gloucester, Mass. 

I enclose $1.00 for which please send me a 
trial dozen regular-size tubes of the NEW 
LePage’s Spreader Paste. 

(Note: For single tube send 10 cents). 
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School Citizenship League 
p eague | EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY BE 
Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, secre- 
tary of the American School Citizen- 
ship League, announces that two of — 


Bring the romantic, enchanting, 
entrancing and melodious strains 
of the great instrument of the 


the prizes in the World Essay Contest 
of 1926 are awarded to British stu- 
dents. For the past seventeen years 
this contest has been conducted under 
the auspices of the League, and fully 
half the prizes have been awarded to 





Instructor Picture Study Series 








_o series offers two sizes of full color reproduction 
from a carefully selected list of well-known painting, 
adapted for study in elementary schools. Complete study 


Hewallan Islends into your sosl. Be- students in Europe and the British material is furnished with the pictures in either size x 

Short cut method « hone instruction en- Dominions. The contest is open to stu- explained below. See page 88 of December Normal Jp. 

abies you to quic ¥y master vi an Gu . . . . 

fo you will play as well as Native Hawaii. dents in normal schools and teachers’ structor for list of subjects or write to any of our office, 
Our staff of Hawaiian jostrustere have colleges, and also to pupils in secondary a 

perfected a method of teaching, so a Pee " 1 ll C ] P 

simple. aie tet a knowl schools. The prizes are seventy-five, E Baby Sue ae Large Fu olor rictures 








fifty, and twenty-five dollars for the 
three best essays in each section of the 
contest. The aim of the project is to 
encourage academic study of interna- 
tional relationships. The subjects for 
1926 were: for the normal school and 
teachers’ college section—“Methods of 


¢ from notes. le as learn. 

ing your C's and it will not be 
long before you will play lat- 
e ong, before vax hits. 

Only four simple motions 
tolearn. You willthen play 
any music, whether it be 
popular, dance or classical, 
Almost from first le sson, you © 
play love songs like Alob jaOe. 


a 





Each picture is mounted on a heavy white mat, six 
93{x 123 inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heay 
art paper size 10x 13 inches. On the inner fages of th 
folder are printed the story of the picture, story of th 
artist, questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to th 
teacher, etc. 
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J Guitar. Only't,000 free instruments Promoting World Friendship through ° ° ° 

BW vive a 0 nt to ge or . ° ——— 

4 otter, write der gattledeabaseune-peomast Git Education”; and for the secondary — P repaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures 

3 t school section—“The Organization of ee ee a ne (Each picture mounted and enclosed in folder containing study material) 

at New Invention— the World for the Prevention of War.” | mounted on a white mat and is 4 than 4 of any one or assorted subjects-........ 4 cme at 

i " et eae 3 o4.8 enclosed i or of he or more “~~ * *e 88 RN nee -30 cen 

7 Kno-All-Chart Many schools include the writing of eg — a Sp bey eg a % » “TS cone al 

‘ QUICKLY TEACHES these essays as a part of the regular] taining study material as de. 500rmore “ “ “ “ ne Re seas 20 cents ead 
school work, the best essays being se-| scribed at right. ry 


lected for submission to the judges. 

The subjects for the contest of 1926- 
27 areas follows: For the normal school 
and teachers’ college section — “The 
Teacher an Agent of International Good- 
will’; and for the secondary school sec- 
tion—“How the Youth of the World 
Can Promote International Goodwill.” 


Yala 


Full Color Miniatures 


These miniatures, size 34x 414 inches, reproduce with 
the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the colors of 
the original paintings. They are put up in packages of 
one dozen of a subject together with a leaflet containing 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask, 


apie ity peaches you how to play and vn ad notes 
ple is this device t atany one can understand it a. b 
to play immediate een 


Picture Method Easy 


We do not depend upon our printed 
instructions alone for your success as a 
student but we also supply you with many 

pictures ‘ag ove professors’ play- 
ing. This enables you to imitate 
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the pictures. Isn't this easy ? Information concerning this contest eae meni Ange ; a 
; =} ° liven 1n e 
| Phonograph Records FREE ff |can be obtained by addressing Dr.| ete» this study material being the same as give 
Guitar- when Ap pn gdditions| aulde. ve alzo Furnish you Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlbor- ° 8 accompanying a 8 P ures. 
n vi of ou 
you enroll instrector’ sown playing of the paca penate ough St., Boston 17, Mass. 


learning. This prac’ ie ally brings our pro- 
fessors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you tolisten to their playing just 
asif they were actually in front of y 


Prepaid Prices of Full Color Miniatures 


(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material ) 





In our December issue on page 15 Each package of full color minis. 





Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar 
Enroll de d secure as ‘ “6 Less than 5 dozen (5 pack )* 25 cents per dozen i 
Free a beautifuly full tone, genuine gis 06 there gyno goer or psc = & NCW! § or more dozen (5 or more packages) * ......20 cents per dozen a contains one dozen of i 
ge pe rice Fo Pte fornish every poster making method, , which Was 1N-| 25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)*...... 15 cents per dozen 8! ject, (also a leaflet with stud; 
ar fo you rau an ex tre De mn tended to be of special interest to] 100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*...12 cents per dozen itive cine af bane 
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NE Vour Way to “Ptienas teachers. It had reference to the Hales Poesy for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted subjects miniatures, compare this illustr- 

7 Popularity and Layer Posters, a patented device which but the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken. tion with the one above. 


ree particulars now, 
Write at once. 
HAWAIIAN STUDIO 
No. 7201 of Ne ow 


gives “depth” to the posters, and is 
the method used in constructing this 
success and York Academy of type of commercial posters frequently 
Ree ae wenth Aves seen in store windows. Aside from the 

commercial feature which is mentioned 
in the announcement, its. applicability 
to school use is the important item for 
our readers. It has been marketed in 
that line for a year or so and has re- 
ceived the commendation of teachers 
in various sections. We have had the 
opportunity of seeing the “teacher’s 
outfit” which is offered and find it ex- 


Order from Office 
Nearest to You 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N.Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal 


Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for Lincoln’s Birthday in 





So positive are we yo 
will become one of “our 
WM) students, that if you write 
atonce = willsend you 
irst lesson which 
wipe you to see just 
n expect when 
You willalso re. 
kK of full 
particulars. rite for your 
copy and free lesson today, 








HAWAIIAN STUDIO No, 7201 


Yoo Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. hool. TI tents include:  Recitations  f 

venue, New Yor [ee any schoo The contents include: ecitations for eal bleh 
Please rush your book, “How to Learn Hawatian Guitar’’ tremely satisfactory and complete. It PIECES 4»PLAYS Primary Pupils; ‘Recitations for Older Pupils; Acros- || piECESsPLAYS 
end my iret free: lewton Also reserves xift Hawaiian | 1 has all the materials for making the LINCOLN'S BIRTH ties; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Line pee td a 


coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; 
logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. Ample mate- 
rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
is a goodly amount for each grade. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


f Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in this book 
. splendid selection of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. ‘The contents include: 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quota- 
tions from Washington; Quotations about W ashington; 
Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays. In many of 
the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take part. 
Abundant material for very small children as well as 
the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for 
New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Peace Day. The material consists’ of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays, Also directions for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the caverad. 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part con- 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little people, be- 
sides the pageant of ‘‘The Pied Piper’? which is suited 
to any general program, Some of the plays “‘act’’ fif- 
teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- 
ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother G a = fairy 
tale characters, and grown persons, 40 cen tpai 


Guitar for me, 


posters including the card cut-outs, 
paints, brush, frame and background. 
In addition, and of particular interest 

poe sincerest to ing the —- vag wove we 
ALA ee, “wai | Story Book is include is furnishes 
LE CEE ZF, A NN the ese for building a number of 
Mother Goose posters with brightly col- 
ored layer cut-outs. While the idea is 
new and unique, the method is simple 
and easily mastered. The Hales Layer 
Poster Corporation, 50 E. 25th St. 
New York City, furnish this and make 
a special offer to teachers. 
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Teachers May Get Complete Infor- 

mation on a line of Playground 

Equipment, That Can Be Obtained 

With a Small Fund, By Writing 
For Catalog No. 20. 


Let us be of good cheer, however, 
remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never 
come.—Lowell. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dial Recitations, Dele, 

PLAYS tod ay Monglonin, Folk ‘Dances, Opérettas 
om: lo 
mag Mpsica! Read} ‘Tableaux, * Spee ecial Entertainments for 






































all Holi s, Minstrel Shows, 2 
. Make-Up Goods, 

Hand boos. Make; vccanons:| New Minstrel Shows, Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 
Large Catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Revues, By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for ony child, 
T. S. DENISON & A ag suitable for high school and the Ximid. the awkward, re sivey, the natural actor, 
623 So. Wabash, Dept. 5! college presentation. or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
CHICAG? humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 

27 selections in all, 








themes that are sure to please, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty mirute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. While largely devoted to Me- 
movie Day (May 30) and Flag Day (June 14), much 
of the contents may be used in any patriotic program. 
It contains 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abun- 
dance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar tunes, 
etc, There is an abundance of selections for little folk 
and entire programs ae higher fredes, The plays in- 
clude a dramatization of “‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try”. O cents, postpaid. \ 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire 
line of Entertainment Books and other publications for d sch 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (*ncxu%) 


Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, 














You Can Play Them If You Can Talk 


SONG-O-PHONE 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 

Teachers ‘*More Bands in Schools’’ is the 
slogan heard throughout the country. SONG- 
O-PHONE band instruments will solve the 
problem for having music in your class. Chil- 
dren are eager to play SONG-O-PHONE and 
they play well. NoStudy. No musicaledu- MELEE UE 2d 
cation necessary. They start Playing right SA a ae, 
away. Excellent for music memory. The 
many successful SONG-O-PHONE school 
bands our recommendation. Write for cata- 
log and particulars of these inexpensive, well 
made popular instruments. 


‘ THE SONOPHONE CoO., 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





This book shows waves, strides, 
slides, swings, flag poles and var- 
ious combination outfits which can 
be had for a very attractive price. 
The complete line is designed for 
the teacher’s need. Write now for 
Catalog No. 20. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2100 South Avenue, Council Bluffs,lowa. 
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Mechanicals 
1 painting} Cut-Outs 















All Orders Filled 
y Received 


Mechanicals 


CHILDREN’S CHOICE. A novel idea which is sure to please the little folks 
on account of the naturalness of the design and the mechanical features. 
Three designs. 3x7 _ inches. With envelopes. 
Ice Cream Cone Lollipop Doll 
Two designs. 6x6 inches. With envelopes, 
Pansy Rose 


Big Lollipop 





No. 270-459. 4 cents each; 46 cents a dozen. 
ROLLY-BOLLY EYES. Never before have we been able to offer a me- 
chanical valentine at such a small price. The boys and girls in this design 
are dressed in various fancy costumes, each having large rolling eyes. You 

will like these. Stand alone, 
Ten 





No. 8121 


2%x3% 


dsigns. inches. 


No. 8121 10 for 10 cents. 





BUSY BODIES. 
action and design. 
ing. Stand alone, 


Twenty designs. 


These valentines are unusual in 
The colors are bright and pleas- 
6 inches high. With envelopes. 
Bride Artist 
Girl and Cat Eating Candy 
Under the Umbrella Golfer 
Bathing Girl Cow Boy, etc. 


os: Dn 65 cents each; 25 for $1.00. 
BEST EVER. A real novelty. Sure to delight the 


children. The mechanism is unusual, The designs 
are colorful and artistic. Large expressive eyes and 
striking attitudes make these valentines popular. ox- 
tra heavy, Easel back. 
Twelve designs. 5% x6 inches. 
Beating a Drum The King 
A Foot Ball Hero Boy and Bird 
A Drum Major Gir! with Bouquet 


With envelopes. 





A Gardener A Fortune Teller, etc. 
No. 8126................ & cents each; 60 cents per dozen. 
PRANKS AND PASTIMES. A great favorite. Un- 
usual attractive coloring and = mechanical devices. 


Extra heavy. Large size, 













Feeding a Duck 
Under a Hat, etc. os on 


No. 1094.................. 8 cents each; 76 cents per dozen. 


ANIMAL ACTORS. All children like this design. Ar- 
tistic and natural coloring. Clever mechanism, Heavy, 
Five designs. 5x5¥% inches. With envelopes. 

Dancing Dog 


Puss in a Dress 
Playing a Piano Catching Gold Fish, etc. 
Suinicstioteenesd 3 cents each. 


No. 241 
PUSS AND PUP. An unusual animal series. They 
really can play. Extra heavy. Natural colors and clev- 
er mechanism. The children all love these movable pets. 
Two designs. 7% x6 inches, With envelopes. 
Girl with Armful of Pussies A Mischievous Puppy 


No. 467. 6 cents each. 








Captivating Cut-Outs 


POLLY PRIMS. 
dresses, all ruffles and lace. 
ers are holding valentines. 
Will stand alone. : 

Six designs, With envelopes. 


No. 1043. cents each. 
TELL-TALE HEARTS. Attractive cut-out hearts brilliantly 


embossed in colors, Each carries an appropriate sentiment for 


Dainty little girls in prim little Sunday 
Some are holding bouquets. Oth- 
Mounted on scalloped hearts. 


2% x4 inches, 





children. A great favorite with both boys and girls, 
Six designs. 2% x3 inches, 
No. 1110. 10 cents per dozen. 





Attractive humorous cut-out folders. 
Stands alone, 


FRECKLE FACES. ; p 
Bright colors. A real favorite with all. 
Six designs. 3% x5 inches. 
No. 1025 1 cent each; 60 for 46 cents. 
LITTLE FUN-MAKERS. A cleverly designed cut-out folder 
having a heart-shaped window through which you see little 
tots engaged in all sorts of sports and fun. 
20 designs. With envelopes. 3% x3% 
No. 1045 





inches. 
2 cents each. 
OH, ME! OH, MY! Cunning little girls and boys who will 
make other children happy with their Greetings. Unsur- 
passed in design and coloring. 
Five designs. 2% x4 inches. 
No. 1044 
ROSY CHEEKS AND BIG BLUE EYES. 
almost talk. ‘Their curls fairly dance. All 
itely colored. Extra heavy. Easel back, 





With envelopes. 
2 cents each. 





Their eyes 
are exquis- 


Ten designs. 3% x5% inches. With envelopes. 
On a Horse Ready to Leave 
In a Trunk On the Fence 
Bagging a Heart Proud Giri 
Traffic Cop Proud Boy, etc. 
Di, BOT n nce iccrcsenenccecccscesceccsocccecsesccessescssoess 2 cents each. 


Dennison’s Valentine Outfit No. V8 


This handsome outfit contains ample material for making 
twelve beautiful valentines. A book entitled ‘‘How to Make 
Valentines” accompanies the set. It gives full instructions 
for making twelve different kinds of valentines and photo- 





graphs of each, The outfit contains the following material; 
Cardboard Hearts; Gummed Seals; White Paper; Arrows; No. $188 
Crepe Paper; Cardboard; Cupids; Lace Doilies; Envelope Pattern; Gummed-end 


Price, 35 cents each; 3 for 90 cents. Postpaid. 


Valentine Gayety Book 


By Mayme R. Pitney. Published September 1, 1926. An illustrated book of sug- 
gestions for the celebration of Valentine Day in the home, church and school, It con- 
tains complete directions for making clever invitations in great variety, place cards are 
also described and illustrated. An appropriate menu is planned with a suggestion for 
a clever menu card as a souvenir of the occasion. There is a chapter on decorations 
which the hostess, teacher or committee will find most helpful. Eight different types 
of parties are described minutely, Twenty-five stunts and fifteen games are described 
fully. There is a chapter on the construction of home-made valentines with appropri- 
ate verses for them. The book also contains recitations, monologues, songs, drills, 
dialogues, plays and pantomimes. This is the most complete book of its kind published. 


Price, 40 cents 


Springs, etc, 














_Complete directions for making the valentines are included 
with the set. i 


x ae 1 a ve . \ \ 
Fifteen designs. 8% x5% inches. With envelopes. light to the children and will be found to make excellent 
Roller Skating busy-work, 
Traveler 2 CONTENTS 
A Sailor _10 Picture Folders in Color. 10 Lace Paper Mats of In- 
A Pianist tricate Design, 10 Cut-out Hearts, 17 Cut-out Ornaments— 
Taking a Slow Ride Cupids, Birds, Flowers, Children, Hearts, etc. 10 Inserts. 
Girl Golfer There is sufficient to make 10 elaborate valentines. If 
A Clown the valentines are made in a more simple manner, more can 
Stenographer be made from the same amount of materia 


5 cents per box; 


PRIMARY PLANS 13 


BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES HIGH GRADE 


Make Valentine Day a Red Letter Day—Have a School-Room 
cM St SH Sat Silt 





Post Office Novelties 


Lace 


Novelties 
SPORT AND PASTIME. An absolutely new idea. 


Clever and amusing on account of the “something-to- 
do” feature involved, The colors are unusually artistic. 
The children are sure to like these. 


Ten designs, 4 inches high, with envelopes. 


Sliding Tuning In on the Radio 

Messenger Boy Airplane 

Automobile Prepared for Rain, etc. 
IN as tibicstanitadacdssssovedeiavatassdcdeedetel 6 cents each. 


NOVEL AND NIFTY. This series consists of dainty 
little girls and brave little boys. The unusual feature 
about these valentines is the folding tissue paper skirts 
which the girls wear and the folding tissue balloons 


which some of the boys garry, Other features developed 





in this tissue paper will be found most pleasing, also. = 
Extra heavy. Basel back. weenaiat 6a 
Six designs. ‘5% in. high. With envelopes. No. 8128 
Let It Rain Boy and Balloon Prim Little Girl 
Ballet Dancer A Maid of 1860 Traffic Cop 
EE a eae ee ET 5 cents each; 60 cents per doz. 





Lace Valentines 


All are embossed in bright colors and gold, lace-trimmed and elaborately 
decorated with beautiful cut-out figures of children, birds, flowers, etc. 

No. 1012. Leaflet. 5x6% in. 19 designs. Withenvelope. 2 cents ea. 

No. 1014. Leaflets and Hearts. 5x6% inches, Very elaborate. With 
envelope. 3 cents each 


No. 1016. Hearts and Leaflets, 6% x6% inches, Very elaborate. 
With envelope. cents each, 
No. 1016. Hearts and Leaflets. 6x8 inches, Very beautiful. With 
envelopes. 6& cents each, 
No. 1016 No. 1020. Ilandsome, Triple lace, 8x10 in, In red box. 16 cents ea. 


Valentine Material 





























The Valentine Material will prove a great de- 


3 boxes for 90 cents. Postpaid. 





Owing to increased volume of sales and greater manufacturing 
efficiency we are able to offer our customers substantial reductions 
from former prices. 







MATERIALS 


True-to-Type Costumes are made of cambric, bunting, tarlatan, 
etc., in a variety of colors and designs. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Order children’s costumes by age; adult's by chest measure. 
We do not rent costumes or send them on approval. Shoes, hose, 
wigs and masks are not included in these rock-bottom prices. 










Children’s Costumes 
Sizes: Age 8, 10, 12. None sent on approval. 
















Bo-Peep .....-+++ $2.50 Boy Blue....... $2.00 Colonial Girl...... $2.50 
Witch .. 2.00 Indian Boy....... 1.75 Scotch Girl......- 2.00 
Pierrot 2.00 Indian Girl....... 1.75 Fairy (all colors). 2.50 
Red Riding Hood. 2.00 Dutch Boy........ 2.00 CIOWA. . ccceeees 2.50 
Brownie .....++++ 2.25 Dutch Girl........ 2.00  Pierrette. . 2.00 
Toy Soldier....... 2.25 Colonial Boy. . 250 






Women’s Costumes 
Sizes: 34, 38, 42. None sent on approval. 















Colonial .....++++ $3.00 Scotch $2.75 Puritan. .....6006 $2.50 
Dutch .... +. 2.50 Witch 2.25 Turkish. ...seeeee 3.00 
Irish ..... . 200 Pierrette. . 3.00 Japanese ....6066 2.75 
Spanish .....++++ 2.50 Indian. . 2.00 Chinese ...ceeeee 3.00 
Columbia .... . 2.235 Gypsy. . , BED CUE cccccesces 3.00 





Men’s Costumes 
Sizes: 36, 40, 44. None sent on approval. 
















CHOW. cccccccece $3.00 Devil ......eeeee $3.00 Colonial ......... 
Jester .... . 2.75 Indian .. 2.50 Chinaman .. 
Pierrot . 2.753 Sheik .... . 300 Spaniard . 

Negro Dude 3.00 «Dutch . . 2.75 Puritan, .......+- 4 





Uncle Sam Costume 


Consists of coat, trousers, vest and hat. Made of red and white 









flag cloth and flag star cloth, Wide stripes and large stars. Adult 
size, 40. Price, $4.50. Boy's size, 14 years. Price, $3.50. 
Wigs 






















Nach 
Girl's Wig. Two braids, Any color..... $0.60 
Girl’s Wig. Curls, Any color...... 60 
Woman's Wig. Any color.... 69 
Negro Woman's Wig....... i : 45 
Old Maid’s Wig. All colors...... 0 
Woman's Colonial Wig. White Wool 1.00 
Man’s Dress Wig. Any color. aeenaes att) 
Man’s Colonial Wig. White Wool 1.00 






Curly Hair aie ae 


Negro Minstrel Wig. 
ji iain tencénsines 


Japanese Girl's Wig. 







Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, rourth streets 


Main and 


Dayton, Ohio 






















































Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M. 


At Las 


A Voice Teacher 
Who Actually 


Guarantees 
Results / 


G Yet tat is Yes. Unheard of! Yes. 















Yet that is what Prof. Feuchtinger 
offers to do for ambitious, deter- 
mined voice students who come to 
him for guidance. Never before has 
any voice trainer made such an offer. 


But, Eugene Feuchtinger in his quiet way, 
has followed this practice for many years. 
His students number many thousands. And 
every one of them has enrolled under the 
positive guarantee of at least 100% improve- 
ment or every cent of tuition will be refunded. 
In all these years, less than one-tenth of one 

rcent have asked for a refund—and these 
‘ew have received it without quibble or delay. 


What is there in this teacher’s method that en- 
ables him to offer such unprecedented terms? 


"| Scientific Methods! 


Eugene Feuchtinger does not devote hisefforts 
merely to teaching you how to sing. He ac- 
tually develops the voice! Not by singing 
monotonous and tiresome scales that weaken 
and destroy your latent vocal si Rather 
by teaching you to build up the strength and 
elasticity of your vocal organ by scientific 
muscular exercise. 





These exercises are silent. You may practice 
them in the privacy of your own room. You 
may live thousands of miles from your teach- 
er’s studio. Still, with surprising rapidity, you 
will notice that your voice is becoming 


i stronger—richer—more beautiful every day. 


Physical Voice Culture Book 


FRE Your voice has marvelous 


possibilities that you may 
», _not even suspect. “Physical 
Voice Culture” will reveal them to you. Send 
at once for this valuable, beautifully illus- 
trated book. Read the astounding true stories 
of what others have done. Learn how to build 
~ dd ctpeng, pomtitel, = gene = and all 

of. Feuchtinger’s won u - 
tee offer. Write today! —— 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-21 Chicago 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 38-21 
1922 Sunnyside Av>o., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, FREE and without any obligation, 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s new book, “*Physical Voice Cul- 
ture.’’ I have checked the subject in which I am most 


inte > 
Weak Voice 
Singing 








0 Stammering 
0 Speaking 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Prevention of Blindness 


The National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, which ten years 
ago consisted of three philanthropically 
inclined individuals, now includes in its 
roster of members and contributors 
more than 14,000 men and women rep- 
resenting practically every section of 
the country. The work of the Com- 
mittee, which for years was financed 
by the Rockefeller and Russell Sage 
Foundations, is now supported entirely 
by volunteer public contributions. A 
review of the Committee’s accomplish- 
ments has been issued by its Managing 
Director, Lewis H. Carris. 

“There are still in the United States 
100,000 blind persons, at least half of 
whom need never have lost their sight,” 
declares Mr. Carris. “The depressing 
effect of this fact, however, is largely 
coupteracted by the fact that without 
any special drives, without spectacular 
campaigns, without personal solicita- 
tion of funds, the research, the preven- 
tive and the educational work of the 
National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, are now financed entirely 
by the public. 

“The means of safeguarding the 
sight of children at birth, of conserv- 
ing the eyes of school children, and of 
protecting the eyes of industrial work- 


| ers are becoming more and more gen- 


erally known. The frequency of babies’ 
sore eyes (ophthalmia neonatorum), 
once the cause of approximately 28 per 
cent of all blindness in schools for the 
blind has been cut in half in the last 
decade. The roller towel, another 
prolific source of blindness, has been 
legislated out of existence in most com- 
munities. Sight-saving classes for 
children with seriously defective vision 
are being established in public schools, 
and the publishers of newspapers, mag- 
azines and books are giving greater 
attention to the use of larger and clear- 
er type. On the whole, the outlook for 
the organized effort of preventing blind- 
ness in the United States is more 
promising to-day than ever before, 
though a great deal remains to be 
done.” 

The National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness has moved its 
headquarters to the building occupied 
by the other active members of the 
National Health Council at 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Here the 
Committee will have as its immediate 
neighbors thirteen health organiza- 
tions, the activities of which are fre- 
quently interrelated with its research, 
educational and preventive work. 


The tendency of “Fordizing” chil- 
dren would end if there were more of 
the “project method” in the public 
schools and less heaping of knowledge 
upon the pupils, Dr. Milton C. Potter, 
Superintendent of Schools of Milwau- 
kee, said at the meeting of the New 
Jersey Teachers Association at At- 
lantic City. “To-day we are heaping 
endless amounts of things to know upon 
the boy and giving him nothing to do. 
The use of the project or activities 
method gives the boy something to do, 
which, after all, is more toward his 
natural instincts.” Dr. Potter cited 
one state in which twenty-three subjects 
were required within a _ stated time. 
Education is forever adding material, 
but rarely extracting it. 


Where law ends, tyranny begins.— 
William Pitt. 


YOUR STORIES, P z 
S E L L Articles, Plays, Ete. = 


authors. Submit manuscripts to 


610 St. Louis, Mo. 





We hel 
WRITERS’ SOCIETY, 








Are You Interested in Writing 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, FOR PROFIT? 
Then send for our new edition of actual letters from_prom- 
inent editors, who want y: . It’s FREE if 

ou send forit NOW. Address M, Mendelsohn, Editor, 
Dept. 108. Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St.,’ Cincin: 
nati, Ohio. 

















We can supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 





TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 








"New Art Ideas for Winter 


Should by all means be in 
the hands of every teacher 
in America teaching grade 
school art or handicraft 
work. 
There will be an issue for each season, 
Fall, Winter, and an . Make sure 
you are on the mailing list. 


Ne 
AMERICAN _GRAYON COMPANY 
Anoracromes “Gitzo one 








January 19 Januar, 








The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


in the world. 








Send 5c for our 256-page catalogat once | i? 














SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 

































HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for every child. 

THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 
THE BISHOP’s SILVER CANDLESTICKS 
Rip VAN WINKLE 

Capt. JOHN SMITH AND POCAHONTAS 
RoBIN Hoop 

CHRISTMAS AT THE MANOR HALL 


10 cents each 


Ay 


















































































of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. Also $100 Prize for Short 
Story. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton 401 Laird Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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teaching, 
complete ; 


Begin Today—Write for my FREE BOOK, 1 at 

make a nman of you at home during s" 
time. tite for my FREE BOOK, ‘Howto 
come a Good Penman.,”’ It contains specimes 

and tells how others mastered penmanship by o 

" Tamblyn System. Your name will be elegs” ; 

f written on a card if you enclose stamp to pay p™ 
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age. Write today for book. 
Kansas City, U.S. § 
——| )ANF 





For Amateurs ; 


Acting Plays Monologs, Recita- 


tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 












PLAYS 


Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades 8M 





FW. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bide. 
AMERIC 







































sketches; ideas for entertainment.Send Jor free catalog. Junior High School for classroom or public ria G 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542S. DearbornSt., CHICAGO one ocD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, (witl 
HOOT MON! Clip or Copy and Mail NOW --— 
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oy adenylate foo gen Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.1.-12, Jersey City, N.J | TO P 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- . 
mints, Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, Send ...... packages of Scotmints (expres | SUPE 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). A 
Licorice. Sell for 6c. Everybody has ‘ | free 2 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | -:-:-- Peppermint ss. Yeast ++++ bariaey 
iibnniae iin ‘ord- 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED .... Wintergreen ....Clove will be 1 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in DENIS 6b un 0sdeesesaayeeebeeneces: oo0s7eeonEm | Superinte 
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_—_—_— Church oocccccscccccscccccccecscccccsseee® | A. J 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 ee ee eee Society ‘ | 2249 Cc. 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.I.-12, Jersey City, N. J. Rebeaaibie fh. 552ois sbanssaeesanseeoseeaeeie tui 
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Do You Teach 


American 
History? 


If you teach or direct the teaching of 
American History, you will want to 
investigate the new SANFORD- 
GORDY American History Maps, with 
European Background and Beginnings. 
—Designed by two well-known authors 
to correlate with the modern methods 
of teaching history. By visualizing 
the great historical movements, these 
maps assure permanent and lasting 
i A welcome advance also 


——— | 
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cents each 
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in other 
ies of American History Maps). 


MAPS IN THE SERIES 


THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD TO 
AsouT 500 B. C. 

THE ROMAN WORLD—EXPANSION AND 
CONFLICT, 

THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS AND ME- 
DIEVAL EUROPE. 

THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. 

SPANISH AND FRENCH EXPLORERS. 
EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS IN AMERICA, 
1654, 

EarLy COLONIES. 

DIVISION OF NorTH AMERICA AMONG 
THE NATIONS. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

THE MOVEMENT WESTWARD. 

GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1800-1820—War oF 1812. 

SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1821. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 1825-1850. 
THE APPROACH OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
THE EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION, 1783-1860. 

THE CIviIL War. . 
GROWTH OF THE GREAT WEST. 
POPULATION AND INDUSTRIES. 

THE WorLD War. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD 
Power, 1898-1925 — Wortp War 
ADJUSTMENTS. - 
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These maps are pedagogically sound, 
historically correct and mechanically 
. They come in a wide variety 
mountings and prices. An accom- 
g Teachers’ Manual is an im- 
nt element of the series. If you 
_American History or direct its 
iy “How toe aching, send the coupon below for 
tains COMplete information. 


SANFORD - GORDY 
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| TO PRINCIPALS AND | 
| SUPERINTENDENTS 


A free 24 page Booklet illustrating and 
cribing every one of the twenty 
| Sanford-Gordy American History Maps 
will be mailed to interested principals, 
Superintendents and school board exe- 
Cutives, This Booklet reflects Ameri- 
| can History as a continuum of World 
History, The modern viewpoint is re- 
cted from cover to cover, Simply 
§ip this coupon, pin it to your letter 

| and mail. 


| A.J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Even “No” is Misspelled 


Seven out of every hundred third- 
grade public school children in the 
United States cannot spell the word 
“has,” according to a report on the 
special problems inherent in the teach- 
ing of spelling, compiled by Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. His study also brought 
out many other orthographic oddities. 

Dr. Ayres selected the thousand 
words that constitute 90 per cent of 
those ordinarily used. This selection 
was made from various English au- 
thors, from four Sunday newspapers, 
and from the business and family cor- 
respondence of more than two thousand 
adults. 

Co-operating with the schools of the 
United States, Dr. Ayres had these 
commonest words tested by an aggre- 
gate of 1,400,000 spellings, secured 
from 70,000 public school children. 
Nine words of more frequent use, 
namely the, in, so, no, now, man, ten, 
bed, top, revealed that second grade 
pupils, on an average, spelled correctly 
94 per cent of these words. At the 
other extreme of the scale the words 
judgment, recommend, and_ allege, 
were found to be spelled correctly by 
just 50 per cent of eighth grade pupils. 

Dr. Ayres finds: “There are very 
few exceedingly poor spellers, many 
medium ones and very few excellent 
ones. Few words do most of our work 
when we write. Fifty words consti- 
tute, with their repetitions, one-half 
of the words written. The child who 
masters the thousand words on the 
scale given will make no spelling errors 
in nine-tenths of his writing.” 


New Jersey Pensions 


The New Jersey Teachers Pension 
system went into operation September 
1, 1919. For teachers entering service 
since then the amount paid by the state 
to an accumulation fund is sufficient to 
provide the pension due at time of re- 
tirement. For teachers in service on 
that date, the state makes an annual 
contribution of a certain per cent of 
the payroll to cover cost of prior and 
future service. The amount assessed 
is sufficient to procure at age 62 an 
annuity of (449 of the average salary, 
multiplied by the number of years’ ser- 
vice, with prior service credited. These 
conditions remain optional from age 
62 to 70, and present employees may 
retire after 35 years’ service even un- 
der 62; but at age of 70 retirement is 
compulsory. Provision is made for re- 
tirement after 10 years’ service, under 
age 62, on medical examination, the 
pension allowance then being the actual 
equivalent of teacher’s accumulated 
savings, plus enough more to equal a 
total amount of 1% of the average 
salary multiplied by number of years’ 
service. The minimum to be paid, $300 
per annum; or 30 per cent of average 
final salary, but not to exceed %o of 
rate of allowance had retirement been 
deferred to age 62. At resignation, 
dismissal, or death of teacher, his or 
her estate receives the accumulated 
savings, plus interest. 

This system is built on an actuarial 
basis. Contributions are made by 
teachers on the basis of their age at 
entrance, and an amount sufficient to 
produce an annuity equal to that based 
on the teachers’ contribution, is to be 
set aside and invested annually by 
the state. 


SCHOOL BOX FREE 





with Self-filling Foun- 
tain Pen, Pencils, Knife, 
Pen-Holder, Eraser, for 
selling $2 worth Chew- 
ing Gum at 5c a package. 
NO EXTRA MONEY. 
R. N. MILLS, Sec’y., 


Dept. 
Concord Jet. 'Mass. 











ai - Dignified, exclusive profession. Little 
competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. Easy to master 


di correspond thods. Assistance ex 
and gre uates, tite tocay for full details. 


American LandscapeSchoo) 60, Newark, NewYork 
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$1140 to $3300 a Year 


PICK YOUR JO 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Postoffice Clerks 
General Clerk 
Bookkeeper 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U.S. Government employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.16 each pay day. Their pay is quickly in- 
creased, the maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a yearly 
vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). While on runs they usually 
work 3 days and have 3 days off duty, or in the same proportion. During 
this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as though they were 
working. When away from home they get extra pay for hotel expenses, 
When they grow old they are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS 
Clerks and Carriers get $1,700 the first year regular and automatically in- 
crease $100 a year to $2,100 with special increase to $2,300 for clerks. 
They also have 15 days’ paid vacation. Examinations are frequently held 
in the larger cities. City residence is unnecessary. 


GENERAL CLERK 


[Open to men and women 18 or over] y) 


Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Required for pleasant clerical work A 
in the government departments at Washington, D. C., and at yA 
large cities throughout country. 7 
WHAT IS YOUR FUTURE? 7 
Teachers, compare these conditions with your present, or your pros- 7 FRANKLIN 
pective condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, no y INSTITUTE 
chance in sight for PERMANENT employment; frequently out Z Dept. E243 
of a position, and the year’s average salary very low. DO 7 Rochester, N.Y. 
YOU EARN $1,900 to $2,700 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU 7 
ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW = 47 Rush. to mo entirely, free 
YOU WILL GET $2,700 OR MORE A YEAR? scription of the position 
AY) I t position 
«© checked below; (2) Specimen- 
YOU CAN GET A POSITION & coaching; (3) Bree copy of 32- 
OY page illustrated book, “U. 8. 
Country residents and city residents stand qnarrranent Feieens ons te 


equal chance. Experience is unnecessary, & 
and political influence is not permitted. Be- << [ 
[ 


ernment Jobs now obtainable, 


] Railway Postal Clerk..($1,900-$2,700) 


cause of their education and training, RN ] Post Office Clerk ($1,700-$2,300) 


ae more easily stand high and / Cc 1 Gp et Corn... ($1,700-$2,100) 
get appointment. { 1] Rural Mall Carrier.............. ($2,100-$3,300) 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS P i. a | eS E> ($1,140-$1,860) 


i“ { ] Bookkeeper .......... ($1,320-$2,040) 
7 


0 Name 


Fill out the following coupon. 
Tear it off and mail it today 
~now-at once. DO IT NOW 
-This investment of two 
cts. for a postage stamp 
may result in your 
getting a life U. S, 
Government job. 


“a Use This Coupon Before You Mislay it—WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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sam, March’s Page For Teachers 


Sear Book Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 


Primary and Busy-Work Materials Plastine or Modeling Clay 


J anpary 1pjanuary 








IDEAL NUMBER CARDS No. 244, Figures and arithmetical signs, print- PLASTINE. A clean and _ antiseptic modeling material, unaffected by 
ed on both sides the c riggs in clear, bold type. For pupil’s use in number climate, and always plastic and ready for instant use, Made in ten colors: 
baiies.. Price, 20 cts. per box, postpaid; $1.50 per doz. boxes, postage extra. red, blue, yellow, green, light brown, dark brown, terra cotta, gray, gray- 


green, and white. Not Jess than a half pound of a color sold.’ Per pound, 
30 cents, postage extra. 

MODELING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A textbook for teachers giving a 
complete course in modeling with plastics. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents, 


postpaid. 
Raffia and Reed 


NATURAL REED. Not supplied in less than one-pound packages. 
No. 1. Iine. $1.00 per Ib., postage extra. 

No. 2. Medium, 90 cents per Ib., postage extra. 

No. 3. Medium coarse. 85 cents ‘per Ib., postage extra. 

No. 4. Coarse. 80 cents aed ‘3 postage extra. 

No. 6. Very coarse. 65 cents per Ib., postage ‘extra. 

Flat. ¥ an wide. 60 Poe per Ib., postage extra. 

Ten per cent discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size. 
NATURAL RAFFIA,. Highest grade. 22 cents per lb., postage extra. 
COLORED RAFFIA. Any color. Not supplied in less than %-lb. 

packages. 90 cents per Ib., ders tor extra. 

Ten per cent discon ¢ m - ers for ae pounds, 

NG. <A new manual on basketry 

and weaving. Price, 0 ae, woo 


E NUMBER DRILL CARDS No. 266. 
poleed for “flash’’ or rapid drill exercises 
i ~ 0 pr vr od use. Includes anaes of 
| waronT-cave the addition, subtraction, multiplication anc 
Da division fables. Price, 30 D cents per box, post- 
paid; $2.50 per dozen boxes, postage extra. 
IDEAL LETTER CARDS No. 247. Cap- 
itals, small letters and punctuation marks. Printed in large, clear type on 
both sides of the r. on Price, 20 cents per box, postpaid; $1. 50 per dozen 
boxes, postage ex 
IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDER No. 245. Over 250 primer and first 
reader words, including duplicates, printed in first re ader type on both sides 
of cardboard. Prico, 20 cents per box, postpaid; $1.50 per dozen boxes, 


postage extra. 

_ INDUSTRIAL WEAVING MATS. Made of 
tinted construction paper with %-inch slits, The 
fringes are of assorted colors, which contrast with 
the mats, Three numbers: 

0. 126. 25 Gray Mats, size 7 x 7 inches, and 
fringes, assorted colors. Price, 36. cents, postpaid. 
26 5 Brown Mats, size 7 x 7 inches, and 
fringe: S, Mn colors, Price, 365 cents, postpaid. 
8. 24 Mats, assorted colors, size 6% x 
6% “inches, and fringe 3, six standard. colors, 
Price, 35 cents, postpai 
IDEAL SEWING CARDS. SET |. Fifty designs, sim- 
ple in outline and interesting in subject, Vrinted on heavy, 
firm board. Per set, 25 cents, postpaid, 
CKED SEWING CARDS. Attractive designs, printed 
in light gray ink on extra quality cardboard and pricked, Two numbers: 
Set Cards 3 %_ins, square. 100 assorted designs in a box. Per set, 50 cts., postpaid. 
Set C. Cards 4x5% ins. 100 assorted designs A a box. Per set, 75 cts., postpaid. 
EG BOARDS AND PEGS. Our 
or Boards are made of 8-ply built 
up stock, punched with 100° evenly 
spaced holes, The Pegs are carefully Priest me cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 6 Ib 
made and colored, OLSCAP. No. 644, 20-lb. white stock, 500 single sheets, ye 12% inches, regular ruling. Pig, 
No. 66. 6x6 inch board, 25 cents, postpaid. One | $1.00 per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 7 Ibs. 
dozen, $2.40, postage extra. 
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School Papers 


RINT OR tag meet PAPER. No. 604. Medium weight, for pencil work, 500 sheets, 619 
Pe not ruled, Pl '30 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3. Ibs 
PRINT OR ARI HMETIC PAPER. No. 608. Same quality as above, 500 sheute, 9x12 inches, no 
ruled, aion 60 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs, 
ELLOW PRACTICE PAPER. No. 614. 16-lb, manila ateck, 500 sheets, 7 x 8% inches, wide rulin| 
Price, 30 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, Ibs. 
PRACTICE PAPER. No. 622, 18-lb. white stock, 500 ime, 8% x7 inches, wide ruling, 
60 wane aatioe package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. 
PAPER. No. 626. Same stock as above, 500 state, 8x 10% inches, regular rulin) 






























ae. S08. 1000 small round pegs. Per box, 40 cents, Drawing and Water Color Papers 

postpaid. 

STICKS FOR STICK LAYING. No. 186. Perfectly 500 sheets in each package, Postage or expressage extra. | 6x9 in. |Weight {9x12 in.| Weigit 
square. sticks and curefully cut in length, Assorted lengths, No. 316. Manila, light weight, used for practice work...... Ts] SOO | © Ibs. J ve2 
1 to 5 inches, 200 of cock length in a box. Six colors, No. 306. Manila, heavy weight, a popular paper................... HE. 60 | 5 lbs. 1.00 | 10 Ih No. " 
Per box, 45 cents, postpai No. 318. Gray, light weight, Clear. color....... ce ; es 40 | 5 Ibs. j 8 Ibs, 

PARQUETRY BL OCKs. Wooden tablets made in half No. 328. Gray or Bogus Paper, heavy weigh = eA 60 | 6 Ibs. 4.00 | 12 ibs. No. VC5. 

squares and diamonds and colored in six standard colors, No. 308. White, good quality, but low priced i -66 | 5 lbs. 1.3 8 lhe Wf beautifully pr: 
Two numbers: No. 304. White, good quality, stands erasing well........ ; | 80 | 5 Ibs. 1.60 | 10 Ih. & With envelope 

No. 700. 80 blocks. Per box, 26 cents, postpaid. No. 701. 250 blocks, Per box, 40 cents, postpaid, | No. 312. W hite,_extra_heavy, ‘for_water_colors_or_ink 95 _|_6 Ibs. 1.90 112 Ih. 


DRAWINGS TO COLOR. Set of 50 designs, printed on separate sheets of water ° ° ° 
collr paver, Ga inches. Per set, 2 cents, postpcld, Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 


er 
RDS TO COLOR. Set of 10 different birds; drawn from nature. On paper 
6x inches. Per set, 15 cents, postpa Unexcelled in brilliance and permanency of colors; suitable for pencil, crayon, charcoal and water colon, 


aid. 
CALENDARS TO COLOR. Studies of child life combined with calendar forms for | @8 Well as for construction work, Used for background sketches, designs, etc. Furnished in following colo 





Ba, each month of the year, Set of 12 designs, each 6 x 9 in, Per set, 15 cents, postpaid. No. 1—Red No. 6 Hight Green No. 14—Lavender ‘ —TLight B 

ede \ A FLOWERS TO COLOR. Sct of 10 lovely drawings. Uniform’ in size and quality No. 2—Terra Cotta No. 7 —Green No. 42——Royal a te ie. $9— Licht Bae 

. Ny | to item above. Per set, 15 cents, postpaid. ; , , No. 3—Orange No. 8 tie Blue No. 13—Pearl Gray No. 18—Pink (Rose) 
iS \ BUTTERFLIES TO COLOR. Set of ten beautiful butterflies with the flower upon | No. 4—Yellow No. 9 —Islue No. 14—Steel Gray No. 19——White 
which they feed. Each species is No. 6—Gray Green No. 10—Dark Blue No. 15—Tan No. 20—Black 





—- Sold in packages of one tint, your selection, or in packages of assorted tints, our selection; that is, at this 
- reduced price we cannot pick out two sheets of one color, four of another, ete. Assorted packages ae 


well we ¥ 


( i named. Per set, 15 cents, postpaid. 
pn MSH \\\y STRANGE HOMES OF MANY 
L\>\ [Ls \\] PEOPLES TO COLOR. Set of ten in- 








\1 {7/4 \|Q8| teresting homes of Eskimos, Indians, Size, 9x12, 50 sheets in a package. Price, 30 cents per package, postage extra, Shipping weight, ? 
AWA ys Cannibals and other strange peoples. lbs, $3.00 per dozen packages, postage or expressage extra. Shipping weight, 15 Ibs. 
{ \\ it | | Contains an interesting story of the Size, 24 x 36, 10 sheets in a package. Price, 50 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 31's 


Sample booklet showing colors, free on request. 
SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PAPER AND CARD- 


iB ieee z “J Jiouses and the methods of construc- 























deractign ge fon. ew ne BOARD. A book which every teacher should Most 
che eache Ui st com- 
JOINTED ANIMALS. Sct of 10 different animals drawn in sections, to be cut out and jointed, making = instruction given for paper cutting and folding. Contains 
pee “4 2. ee goo on a good quality cardboard 7 x 9 inches, Paper fasteners furnished with each set. | $2 full-page working detail drawings drawn to an exact scale 
er so cents, nd full ave , ( 
IDEAL SILHOU ETTE “DESIGNS. 20 sheets of black silhouette paper, 10 x 12 inches, with outline re pag ren «rig? “toued’ be oar sisibess ——— 
drs wings. pointed on the reverse side, Per set, 25 cents, postpaid. Price, "$1.00 each, postpaid. J 
ER GOOSE SILHOUETTES. 12 artistic _ gg ced in outzine i Mother Goose favorites, printed P 
on the white reverse side of silhouette paper, 10x 12 inches. 
To be cut out and mounted. Per set, 26 cents, postpaid. ‘a Poster Paper 
FABLES IN SILHOUETTE. 12 sheets of silhouette paper, Made with an antique finish similar to Construction Paper 
10x 12 ine hes, with outline drawings on the reverse side repre. but lighter in weight. Furnished in twenty beautiful colors, 
senting 12 of the best known fables. Per set, 25 cents tpaid. which have all been carefully selected to meet all requirements 
astoagats for poster work, com al and costume designin nd all 
EASY-T0-0UT tear VE dein woe prunes, at 3 12 other forms of hadaauelal set work, va gery lye is cut 
Per set, 25 cents, postpaid. “ 68 of animals and = birds, 9 x 12 inches, and is supplied in packages of 100 sheets, Sam- 
od ° eS eee ple booklet showing colors, free on request. Price, 20 cents per. 
‘ geeet.B o1rg Sun. Tur Posrens, A now idea in poster work, designed : package, postage extra. ‘Shipping weight, 2 lbs. $2.00 per 
vy Bess Bruce eavelanc Set o sheets heavy construction paper, 9 x 12 r y 
me hes, — whic a3 are F irangys | the full = of | posters to be built up. att ceca POSERES OF ROXPRESEAGS extra, Shipping weight, 
The set also includes sheets of various colored coated paper, printed in out- 4 . 4 i % 
line so that each color may be cut out and mounted No. 1. Yello No. 6. Violet No. 11. Gray Yellow No. 45. Gray Blue 
in its proper place. Directions with each set. Per 9 4a. ‘Kellow Orange No. 7. pre Violet (Tan) No. 16. Dark Green 
set, 60 cents, postpaid. om : Dronge " _ : a No. 12. Gray Orange ae 17. Biack sini 
FLOWER BUILT-UP POSTERS. Uniform in size No. 4. Red No. 10. Green (Jade) No. 13. Gray Violet No. 49. Assorted cobs 
and quality to the above item, Set contains 10 beauti- No. 5. Red Violet No. 410A. Gray Green No. 14. Gray Bl Vi let 0. TO. Assor 
ful flower studies. Per set, 50 cents, postpaid. caer) eee ° - pone ate panier Srene oree eh No. V8OE 
BIRD BUILT-UP POSTERS. Similar in size and ° 
quality to the above, 10° bright colored pictures of = Hektographs and Accessories 


beautiful birds. Per set, 50 cents, postpaid. 

BOXES AND BASKETS TO COLOR AND CUT. 
Set of 12 boxes and baskets, some of the designs suit- 
able for special seasons, “9 on heavy construction 
paper, . x 12 inches. Per 25 cents, postpaid. 

MOUNTING BOOK. Made te light brown construc- 
tion paper with a darker brown cover, attractively = 
ed. 20 pages. Size, 9x 12 inches. Price, 20 cents 
each; “$2.00 per dozen, postpaid. {nn 


HEKTOGRAPH No. 510. Note size, 6% x10 inches, $1.60, postage ext 


(3. Ibs.) 

—e No. 611. Letter size, 10x 12 inches, $2.80, postage ext” 
8. 

KTOGRAPH PAPER No. 613. Note size, 5144 x 8% inches. In packas® 

500 sheets, 40 cents, postage extra. (33 Ibs.) 

HEKTOGRAPH PAPER No. 614. i size, 8% x 11linches, In packs 

500 sheets, 80 cents, postage extra. > Ibs.) 

HEKTOGRAPH INK. fay color. per bottle, 45 cents, postpaid. 

HEKTOGRAPH CARBON PAPER. Size 8% x 11 inches; purple. Per do# 

sheets, 75 cents, postpaid. 


enigaco 
on 
HEKTOGRAPH 
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Gummed Stars, Signal Marks and Decorations 


= 
Cut-out, gummed, . furnished in boxes of one color eign Scissors, Car d P unches, F asteners, etc. 
> , i x2 
31°00 ver ‘dozen boxe, a eee BLUNT-POINTED SCISSORS No. 10. 4-inch, black Japanned handles, polished 
STARS No. 1. d, Sliver, Red, Blue or Green. Size of | blades, Price, $1.20 per dozen, postage extra. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 
cut. 100 stars in “ pod SHARP-POINTED SCISSORS No. 87. 5-inch. Heavy nickel- ateret  Casuahout, su- 


5 a nge or | perior grade, Price, $2.40 per dozen, postage extra. Shipping weight, 
BIS TARS.No. 2. Gold, Silver, et, ee, Gresn, Grange CARD PUNCH No. 2. Five inches long, made of steel, nickel -plated, Punches round 
STARS. No. 4. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. Size holes ae reservoir which collects all piercings, Price, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
of cut. 75 stars in a bo vol gel GEM. Holds together all kinds of popes, manuscripts, etc, Price, 
1 2] 4 SIGNAL MARKS No. 42. Gold, Sliver, Red, Blue, Green, 8 a per box of 100, postpaid. A carton of 1000 clips for only 60 cents, postpaid. 
Black or Orange. Size, 4 inch. 500 signal marks in a box. Tg Fay nye J ae": aaa of one piece of steel. Very satisfactory. Price, 
ei ; 5 ; . ‘ Ox. » Pos 
AMERICAN FLAGS No, 16. [Printed in true national colors, Size, % inch, 50 flags in a b RUBBER BANDS. Assortment No. 500. Contains G0 best rubber bands, assorted 
sizes. Price, 12 cents per box, postpaid. 


(REINFORCED HANDLES, Faucet Water Coolers 


Made of best stoneware with white glaze finish; nickel faucets; 

easily kept clean. 
No. 203. 3 gallons.............................$3.75. Weight, 25 Ibs. 
... 4.90. Weight, 88 Ibs. 





Gluey Paste 


The perfect paste for school use, and one we can rec ommend unreservedly, Made 
entirely of vegetable products; perfectly pure and non-poisonous, Maintains its smooth, 
creamy white consistency from the first to the last drop; does not harden_nor dry out. 
It spreads easily, dries fast and sticks tight. We can supply Gluey Paste in the 





















following containers: No. 205. 5 gallons rei 3 Beautiful 

a STE Large sized Tube, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. a Se ae Tae, Week, 5° oe. ion tops, 

wl ; 2 oz. Jar, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. B bbli C D ° ki F ° entine comer, 
i Pint Jar, 35 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. u ing Lup Lrinking ountains sizes of these 
\No. 809 Quart Jar, 60 cents, postage extra, Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. Complete equipment consists of stoneware glazed finish cooler, a wall” HB6O 
es : ' Gallon Metal Container, $1.50, postage extra. Shipping weight, 12 Ibs. strong and substantial stand made of angle steel, a waste pail, and a » Samp! 
heavily nickel plated, sanitary bubbling cup, which dispenses with No. HB90 
PASTE STICKS. 4% inches long, especially made for spreading paste. Sanitary drinking cups; clean, sanitary, economical, id. $s 
and inexpensive; can be used once and thrown away. No more stiff and sticky brushes = - . 306. Complete, 5 gallons; weight, 55 eee $17.90 VALENTII 

to keep clean. In packages containing 500 sticks. Price, 35 cents per package, postpaid. No. 310. Complete, 10 gallons; weight, 75 Ibs............... 21.90 Namon flavor. 
NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: In ordering articles listed above, please allow extra for postage or expressage except where article is specifically marked “postpaid.” Sine All of 
remit price of item wanted &nd allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. We will refund any amount overpaid. When the express office differs im ram 

the post office, please name both. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of ordet ent 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO} ad. 
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i, ch's Valentine Fage 
WAYS Celebrate Valentine’s Day in the Schoolroom. Have a postoffice, and allow the scholars 
to send Valentines to one another. The teacher may likewise send one to each scholar. 


P 
As 
A delightful time is guaranteed. We herewith offer the most appropriate Valentines 

and Decorations... All of the items listed will be sent postpaid. “ 






















. . . . 
Valentine Crepe Papers Material for Making Valentines 

Denmcow's DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Appropriate designs The practice of making individual Valentines is being revived, For 

or any St, Valentine occasion, Especially made for decorative pur- the making of individual Valentines, we offer three different packets. 

pores With cat out Dossibilition, In folds ZO inches wide and 10 feet MECHANICAL VALENTINE PACKET No. 102. Mammoth Ma- 

No. Vv4a63 5 — mere Pd yace puede — Box rf vor | naga steel og school and home use, 1 Son: 

: “ : ’ » = a ains complete material for constructing six_cunning mechanical Val- 

N° V 463 | om vase Renting Clowns. No. 296 Hearts and Flowers. entine toys _as follows—School Teacher, Nurse, Praftie Co », Dog, 4 N°V 465 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. Kitten and Elephant. Each Valentine has six or more movable parts, NOV 466 ; 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Qualit ; at ne ee cant ig Ke fully keyed and complete directions given for proper construction, 
is crepe makes very attractive streamers, uality same as above but in solid colors, When cut in strips, The package also includes metal fasteners for joining all parts, and twelve cut-out red heart mottoes for at- 
kh Site and 20 feet lous Ww. at ete., for home, school and auditorium decoration, In folds 20 taching to the finished valentines. Six white envelopes are enclosed for use with the valentines, Packed in an 
yo. 81. Red ‘ ne ae jo = he purposes, uttractive cardboard box. Size, 8% x 7% inches, Price, 30 cents per box; four boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 
. Price . . ate. VALENTINE NOVELTY PACKET No. 103, The original busy-work packet for kindergarten and pri- 
» 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. mary. Contains complete material for making 10 cunning Valentines—including 5 cut-out rococo-edged 


cards and 5 cut-out folders; 10 little colored v@entines for embellishing the cards and folders; 10 cut-out 

lace ornaments, different sizes; 50 little colored ornaments, including hearts, 
flowers, butterflies, etc.; 10 plain white envelopes to use with the finished 
valentines. Illustrations of the ten complete valentines with. directions for 
making are enclosed with each packet, Mis material is supplied in a pret- 
ty cardboard box, size 8% x 7% inches. See illustration, Price, 
cents per box; four boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 

LACE VALENTINE PACKET No. 106. The ideal box of material for 
making regular lace valentines, Suitable for all ages and the most gatis- 
factory box to use at Valentine Parties, Socials, ete, 

Consists of material for making 12 lovely lace valentines—including 12 
beautiful cut-out and colored foundations with appropriate verses inscribed 
on the second leaf; numerous cut-out lace ornaments both large and sma!l; 
33 small cut-out hearts, birds, flowers, etc., lithographed in daintiest col 
ors and gold; 30 paper hinges for attaching lace ornaments; 12 pretty 


Crepe Paper Borders 


? Valentine crepe paper borders for the blackboard, for table decora- 
tion, streamers, etc. Make effective decorations where the wider 
crepe can not be successfully used. Designs printed on white crepe in 
red and gold. In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. Order by 
number. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. V4. Cupids and Hearts (vertical). 

No. V2. Cupids and Hearts (horizontal). See illustration. 

HEART STREAMER No. V4. Cut-out decorative border with 
streamer and hearts all neatly die-cut from red crepe paper. In 
folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. 





sheets, 6x9 


} inches, no} 














ein NoVv2 Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpald. 
e ruling wane guvempee to use with the —— valentines. Directions Soe panne 
. ° and 12 illustrations are enclosed, This material is put up in an_ attractive 
ling. " Valentine Cards No. 103. cardboard box, size 8% x 7 inches. Price, 40 cents per box; three boxes 
gular ruling eet Teetenk Se Soman of tasion pactty Resshcheped VALENTINE WONDER BOX ‘No *107. rthe, Val ntine Material Gift 
s, dec > 4 tive ¢ : a a ot ‘ ° i » J Mi 
ling. Pri, birds, etc., see illustration, Size, 3% x 3 inches. "4 et. aa. Packet.”” Art classes in the grammar grades and high school can make 
No. VC2. Cunning little cards. Twelve different “al handsome and expensive valentines from the materials included in_this spe- 
signs, similar to illustration, All are cut-out cards pri ted fh cial box. The work is delighttul as well as instructive. The Valentine 
attractive colors, and have easel back to staid aes ne Wonder Box also makes a most appropriate Valentine gift for children. 
assortment, ‘Sante each . one. e Fh = — = omar go = valentine cards and folders with out- 
——___. ae —_ 6 ae ine drawings for coloring; 6 attractive center pictures and 4 printed in- 
n.| Weigit 2 Ae By A we perenne coed. Similar to No. ve2 serts; numerous lace paper ornaments; 25 sonal cut-out sed valentine 
No. ve2 Ap phon gel wi _— ve di erent —. all having easel hearts; 33 little cut-out ornaments, such as flowers, cupids, birds, etc.; a 
» | 10 Ths , With ‘aestieees -_ ges gg to please, See illustration. jo yey. No. ves. sufficient number of paper. springs to attach the ornaments to the valen- 
8 dhs opes, cents each. tines; 12 pretty white envelopes to use with the valentines when completed: 


and a box of wax crayons (5 different colors). Directions for coloring and 
making the valentines, with several illustrations, are enclosed in each 
packet. Furnished in an attractive paper covered box, size 10% x 8% 
inches, This is truly the nicest and most complete packet offered at the 


; 
) | 12 dhs No, VC5. A choice valentine card. Some are double cards, some are foldin ; i igns 

. ae ) p s, are zg. Several different designs, 
) 8 hs. beautifully printed in colors and gold. Pleasing valentine greetings are printed within. For all ages. 
| 10 Jb, § With envelopes. & cents each. 





SS . 
New Idea Valentines price. Price, 60 cents per box; two boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 
wa” 2%. . nig = ggg mg Bt ‘on Ee pitts hove and girls with great big movable 
" pyes. aches high. See illustration, cents each. i i 
= = No. V202. Valentine Flowers and Fruits. An amusing series of cards representing Roses, Valentine Hearts, Darts and Cupids 
, Lilies, Tulips, etc., and Plums, Peaches, Apples, etc. Valentine greetings appear across the . . . 
ght Brow face of the flower or fruit, and within is inscribed clever sentiments with reference to the Pretty cut-out Hearts, Darts and Cupids, cut from a good quality of art stock, alike on both sides. Most 
irk Brom design itself. Just the thing for parties, socials, etc.; also pleasing to desirable in the making of valentines, for kindergarten and primary work, for table decorations and place 
nk ( ) the children. 2 cents each. cards, and for various other purposes, Order by number. Price, 10 cents per envelope; $1.00 per dozen 
hite No. V302. Valentine Rockers. A new assortment of cut-out cards, envelopes, postpaid. 7 
ack which stand alone and rock, The series includes ponies, elephants, HEARTS No. 2. Plain Red Hearts, 1% inches, 50 hearts in envelope. 
HEARTS No. 3. Plain Red Hearts, 8 inches, 25 hearts in envelope, 





tis, at this bears, dogs, etc., with cunning children astride them carrying Valentine 
ackages ate No. V4102 messages. See illustration. Interesting for the kiddies, 2 cts. each. 
. _ No. V402. Circus Valentines. Something different in Valen- 
x weight, 2 tines and guaranteed to please. The Circus Clown, Tamed Lion, 
Mr. and Mrs, Monkey, Trained Elephant, etc., in real circus 
poms. frupsing. te the children. 2 cents each. 
0. 


_ HEARTS No. 6. Red Hearts with attractive decoration, 2 inches, 12 hearts 
in envelope. 
DARTS No. 7. Red Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 12 darts in envelope, 
DARTS No. 8. Gold Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 10 darts in envelope. 


v103. riting Valentines. A clever new number _in- CUPIDS No. 9. Red Cupids, 1% inches, 18 cupids in envelope. 
cluding two designs, boy and girl, By a. turning a disc they CUPIDS No. 10. Red Cupids, 3 inches, 12 cupids in envelope. 
write, then erase, a Valentine message, nique and sure to No. V302. GOLD PAINT, water color paint suitable for decorating red hearts and making your own valentines. 
please. With envelopes. 3 cents e le ys : . Price, 10 cents per pan, postpaid. 
No. V105. Nid, Nid Nodders. A brand new kind of valentine, Cunning boys and 
1 


eight, 3 lis. 


i 
: 





= ee nod thee ones =n shee, are geno back and forth, Wil G m 
stand alone. Severa esigns. ith envelopes, cents each. 1 

_ No. V405. Funny Animals. A wide and varied assortment of an- ummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals 
imals doing clever antics. All have movable parts and_ will stand Most appropriate Valentine decoration for cards, envelopes, folders, etc 


pte, All 

are cut-out designs and gummed, Price, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen 
packages, postpaid. 

No. $910. Red Hearts. % inch, 100 hearts in box. 

No. $1010. Red Hearts. ™% inch, 50 hearts in box. 

No. $1510. Gold Hearts. % inch, 100 hearts in box. 

No. $1610. Red Cupids. 1% inches, 24 cupids in package. 

No. $1710. Gold Cupids. 1% inches, 18 cupids in package. 

No. 81110. Valentine Seals. Cupid and heart design, 25 seals in package. 


aione. <A very attractive number and one of our best sellers. With 
envelopes. & cents each. 

No. V505. Valentine Funnies. Funny little girls and boys with 
fumny little faces, doing funny stunts in funny ways. All have mov- 
able parts. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 

No. V605. Valentine Favorites. Attractive children with their 
pets at play. An assortment of new and pleasing designs, all with mov- 
able parts. A very popular number with the small folks, See illus- 
tration. With envelopes, 8& cents each. 

No. V705. Valentine Kittens and Doggies. Cunning kittens and 
doggies with eyes or other parts movable. The designs are cute and 
well assorted. A popular number. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 





Lace Valentines 











Blue No. V805. Valentine Lads and Lassies. Gallant little gentlemen No. V60B6. No. LV4. Cunning designs of boys and girls, some heart-shaped, some like illustra- 
Green or pretty little maids, shy, coquettish, sentimental and many other f tion. All are double valentines embossed in colors and gold, with rococo edges, and each 
oe gua wines. r.. o. ye es Sce illustration, All have movable haus an attractive picture and appropriate verse pesntes within, Sizes, 3% x8%4 and 
“al Gray parts, ith envelopes. cents each. 2% x 3% inches. ‘ith envelopes. 1 cent each. 
ted color No. V905. Laughing and Crying Valentines. A delightful ved No. LV2. Charming designs, in gilt and colors. Similar to LV1; but larger, and 
number. Several cunning designs. All can be made to have either FE catia: i ; ’ F he A 4 lease ae. abo 
: : aes Pi 1 * well worth the price. Quaint Valentine sentiments within, Sure to please, Size, about 
ashing - avi, Me. A Kase clever valentine, Will stand alone. ix 4 inches, With envelopes, & cents each 
ith envelopes. cents each. ‘ , 7 
No. V1005. Goo-Goo Eyes. Cunning lads and maids with great big No. LV3. Similar to_the above, but much larg- 
tage extra movable eyes. A large and splendid assortment of both boys and girls. er and more elaborate, In the center of each val- 
i One of our best numbers. Sce illustration. With envelopes, 5 cts. each. entine is an attractive picture of a pretty little boy 
aa No. V1105. Valentine Nationalities. Interesting little Valentine or girl. This js surrounded by @ lace effect of 
kage: boys and girls of other lands, dressed in their own national costumes and sah ecies and ake Al ave atin cake & cannien 
ee having attractive valentine sentiments. All have big movable eyes and picture and pleasing valentine greeting within 
package are quite original in every way. This _is a new idea for valentines and Sizes, 61% x oy "and 4% x6% inches With 
és one of our most popular numbers. With envelopes. 6& cents each. No. LV1. envelopes. : 3 cents each, ais Ba 
No. V1205. Magic Valentines. A splendid new number. _ Pretty ; : ; ; 
Per dost children carrying parasols, etc., which are movable. When turned, beau No. LVS. A real pe, lace valentine. Charming designs richly 
tiful mysterious color effects are produced. With envelopes. 56 cts. each. embossed in colors and gold. Lovely little children peer out through 


the lace paper mats, See the illustration. Other attractive designs 
and appropriate sentiments appear _on the inside. Sizes, 5% x6%, 
5%x5% and 5 x 6% inches. Many pleasing designs. With enve- 
lopes. 85 cents each. 


No. LV10. A very handsome valentine. Similar to No. LV5 but 
larger and more beautiful. The lace paper mats stand out from the val- 
entines and are embellished with gay little cupids, lovely flowers, and 
pretty red hearts. This is also a double valentine with an appropriate 
verse and pleasing picture within. Sizes, 6% x7 and 7x7 inches. 
Several different designs. With envelopes. 10 cents each. No. LV5. 


No. LV26. An elegant valentine, made in three sections, one springing from the other. There are many 
beautiful designs, all having uttractive centers and lovely paper lace mats, The protuse use of pretty little 
flower heads, hearts, etc., to embellish the mats add greatly to the attractiveness of this valentine. Within 
is printed a pleasing valentine greeting enhanced by’ cupid and flower design: 
Sizes, 8x 8 and 7x 10 inches, Each valentine comes in a pretty red paper coy 
ered box. 26 cents each. 


No. V208. Valentine Boats. Cunning little sail boats 
containing pretty children. _ Will stand alone, A brand 
new idea in valentines, and entirely different from any 
other number listed. Six pleasing designs. See illustra- 
tions. With envelopes. 8 cents each. 

No. V308. Charleston Dancers. A clever new num- 
ber. Chubby little boys and girls with eyes, arms and legs 
movable. ‘By inserting one’s fingers at the back of the 
valentine, the children may be made to dance, All about 
8 inches high. Several designs. With envelopes. 8 cents 
each. 





No. V408. Unique Favorites. Clever designs, similar 
to No. V605 but larger. An assortment of unique valen- 
tines, such as cunning little boys or girls doing unique 
things in unique ways. All are mechanicals (having mov- 
able parts), and will stand alone. A very likeable number 
and appropriate for all ages. Average size, 714 X 8 inches. 
With envelopes. 8 cents each. 


Red Satin Heart Boxes 


Beautiful little heart-shaped boxes made of red cardboard and having red satin 
ion tops. When filled with small candies or nuts, these boxes make a lovely Val- 
entine favor. Also appropriate as gifts for both adults and children, We list two 
sizes of these Valentine souvenir boxes. State number wanted. 
pat HB60. Size, 2% inches. Holds % ounce. Price, 60 cents per dozen, post- 
» Sample, 8 cents. 
No. HB90. Size, about 3 inches. Holds 1% ounces, Price, 90 cents per dozen, 
id. Sample, 12 cents. 
na@ ALENTINE CANDIES. Candy Hearts. Miniature bright red candy hearts, cin- | | 
mon flavor. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. No. HB90. | 








. 
Valentine Drops 

No. VO6. A popular valentine, very choice and decidedly pleasing. Artistic 
and effective embossed cards in various sizes and designs, suspended in three sec- 
tions with silk cord. For every age. With envelopes. & cents each. 

. 
Complete Valentine Book 

By Elizabeth F, Guptill, Contains drills, recitations, action songs, tableaux, 

shadow pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays for all ages, Also full 


directions for entertaining, with novel invitations, decorations, ideas for an “Old 
Folks’ Party,” suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc, Price, 40 cents. 


Shipment is invariably made within 
-ordet: twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @ Our complete catalog, ‘‘The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


JO} Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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oot All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 
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An incentive to the child, 
an aid to the teacher 


canal 


“never Quality® 





DRY STENCIL PAPER 
oO 





The sense of possession is strong in children. 
Why not appeal to it, work with it, and use it 
for their own accomplishment ? 


Having its own copy of the picture or song or 
lesson, is a child’s incentive to make use of it. 
And it is easy as well as economical to give 
each child its own copy. 


THE ROTARY LETTERGRAPH 


will make any number of copies up to 1000 in very 
few minutes, and economically—the cost is about 25c 
for the whole 1000. It is in use by hundreds of busi- 
ness houses; it can be a highly valued aid to the 
teacher. 


The Rotary Lettergraph is very simple, mechani- 
cally; the simplest rotary duplicating device made. 
And because it has been stripped of all intricacies 
and non-essentials it is easier to buy as well as easier 
to use; it costs but 


$35 complete 


Uses stencils just like higher priced machines; black 
or colored inks. Runs the same sizes and quantities 
as more expensive machines; does a neat, clean job; 
can be operated by a boy or girl. 


You can order direct from this advertisement with- 
out any risk whatever; we sell the Rotary Letter- 
graph with a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. Or you can get full details without any obli- 
gation. Use the coupon. 


T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. 
18 S. Wells St. Established 1903 Chicago, Il. 








T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
18 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 


| Send me a Rotary Lettergraph. I enclose $35. If 
after 30 days I do not want to keep it I will return 


MAIL it and you will refund the $35. 


| Send me details of the Rotary Lettergraph. 


THIS jam 

















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Was Philip Nolan in “The Man Without a 
Country” a real character 7—Wisconsin. 


Nolan is a fictitious character cre- 
ated by the author to teach a specific 
lesson in citizenship. 

What is the chief religion in Prussia ?—Con- 
necticut. 

Almost two-thirds of the people are 
Protestants, the Protestant church in 
this country being, since 1817, a fusion 
of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies. 
There are also many Roman Catholics. 

What is meant by “medical jurisprudence”? 
—Kansas, 

This is the application of medical 
science to legal questions having a 
medical aspect, for the purpose of 
shedding light on these questions. 


When was glass first made ?—Iowa. 

The time of the making of the first 
glass is not known, but it is very evi- 
dent that the art was familiar to the 
Egyptians at least four thousand years 
B. C., for the tombs of that period 
show glass blowers at work. 

Does England take as much interest in the 
education of the people of her dependencies as 


the United States has taken in the education of 
the Filipinos 7?—Pennsylvania. 


The United States has taken much 
interest in the education of the Fili- 
pinos, perhaps more than has ever be- 
fore been taken in the education of a 
dependent people. 

What are some of the most noted works of 
the German painter, Hagn? ‘Tell something of 
his life.—Ohio. 

Ludwig yon Hagn was born in Mun- 
ich in 1820. He was educated in the 
Munich military school, but was more 
interested in art than in the life of a 
soldier. He took up art study in the 
Munich Academy, studied for a time 
under De Bloch at Antwerp and under 
Menzel at Berlin. He lived two years 
in Paris, and some years in Italy, but 
returned in 1868 to Munich where he 
resided until his death thirty years 
later. His best known works include: 
“Italian Garden Scene,” “Conversa- 
tion,” “Musical Morning Entertain- 
ment,” and “Unwelcome Wooing.” 

Why is Labor Day observed, when was it first 
observed and by whom ?—Delaware. 

During a general assembly of the 
Knights of Labor in New York City in 
September 1882 a parade was held the 
5th of that month. This was organized 
by the Central Labor Union of New 
York City, the aim being to emphasize 
the importance of labor. The next year 
a similar parade was held the first Mon- 
day in September. In 1884 George P. 
Lloyd, a member of the Knights of La- 
bor, suggested that a parade be held 
the first Monday in September each 
year and that that day be designated 
as Labor Day. This suggestion was 
adopted. Workingmen’s organizations 
then began agitation in favor of having 
the respective states declare this a 
legal holiday. Colorado was the first 
to take such action, passing the meas- 
ure in 1887. 

What are the duties of a Jeanes Supervisor? 
—Oklahoma, 

Bulletin 1925, No. 34, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education says of the 
“Jeanes Supervisors,” who are in re- 
ality supervising teachers: “These 
traveling teachers, who work under the 
direction of the county superintend- 
ents, do all in their power to assist and 
encourage the rural teachers. They 
introduce simple home industries into 
the small country schools; give talks 
and lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, 
etc.; promote the improvement of 
schoolhouses and school grounds; and 
organize clubs for the betterment of 
the school and neighborhood.” Jeanes 
Supervisors are paid partly by the 
counties and partly through the Jeanes 
Fund which was established in 1907 by 
Miss Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia, 
who gave one million dollars to aid in 
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WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
New Words such as broadcast, 


realtor, Fascista, novocaine, 
junior college, bloc, trade ac 
ceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc, 


New Gazetteer including new 
census figures in the United States 
and in all the great powers. Also 
changes in spelling of thousands of 
place names due to changes in the 
official languages of many parts of 
Europe. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Warrte for “Word Study”— a hel 
little publication for teachers of 
lish. “It is 100% 
cream, no skim- 
milk filler,” said 
aprominent 

educator. f 






Dictionary 











CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
and President of the N. E. A. Depart 
ment of Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding 
Prince - - - Grade IV 
Book II High and Far - - GradeV 


Books III, IV, and V are in active 
preparation. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 221 E. 20th St., Chiage 


SPEECHES - ESSAYS - DEBATE 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, ess)’, 
discourses, and addresses on 2600 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects, We will write @ 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work dovt 
by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or mow! 
refunded. Send for our free 64 page catalogue explsiniat 
our business and containing much useful information. 


Columbian Information Bureau,Washington,D- 








GOV TPOSITION: 


$35 TO $75 WEEKLY 


Railway Mail Clerk § } Meat Inspector 
P.O. kk FS} Agent 

‘orest Ranger investigator) 
File Clerk Stenographer-Typi# 
Generel Clerk Immigrant ioe 

ene C 
Chauffeur-Carrier U. &. Border Patrol 
Seilled Laborer gypist 

‘atchman Jeamstress 
Postmaster Steno-Secretary 
RFD Carrier Auditor 





Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. oy 
Send me particulars about positions marked 
—salaries, locations, opportunities, etc. 


NAME --——— 
ADDRESS. -—-———" 
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#75 in full time 
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) Earn at Home 
J Making Show Cards 


Every store in your town wants 
clever sales-producing show cards. 
Wonderful, professional method 
makesit amazingly easy to learn at 
home. Big opportunity—earn $25 
to $50 a week in spare time. $50 to 
475 in full time. Business of your own. Earn even while 
you learn. Write NOW for Attractive Offer and Illustrated 
FREE book to 
WASHINGTON SHOW CARD SCHOOL, 
421-E, 1117-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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sy--this new 
at-home way ! 


Never before have you had such a splen- 

did chance as this to enter the fascina- 
ting, uncrowded field of Interior Decora- 
tin! A remarkably easy, professional 
method has been perfected by New York 
dworators, whereby you can now learn 
to become an Interior Decorator right in 
yourown home—in your spare time. 


No previous training is necessary. In a 
surprisingly short time you will be quali- 
fed to create a distinctive home, to start 
‘profitable business from your own home, 
to open up an attractive studio or shop. 
Graduates of our school are equipped to 
établish their own business, devoting 
tither full or part time to them—or to 
tam from $50 to over $150 per week in 
silaried positions, doing things that are 
fscinatingly pleasant. Others have done 
it Why not you? 


Take advantage of the present demand for 

ed Interior Decorators! The thorough, 
practical training you receive from this Course 
ves you the concentrated results of years of 
‘perience in a few short months. Every bit of 
your work receives the personal supervision of 
Mominent New York Decorators, 


Send for FREE BOOK 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Send now for our Free 40-page Illustrated 
k describing the splendid financial and cul- 
tural rewards Interior 
rating holds for you. 
k thoroughly ex- 
vains our practical 
what it has 
ilready done for scores 
% graduates—and what 
it will do for you. Clip 
mail the coupon or 
at once to Na- 
tional School of Interior 
Decoration, Dept. 41, 2 
&t 47th Street, New 
York City. 


<< 





National School of Interior Decoration, 
¥, 41, 2 West 47th St., 

‘ew York City. 

You may send me, FREE and without obliga- 
‘ot, @ copy of the new book “Interior Decor- 
ting for Profit.” 
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securing better rural schools for Ne- 
groes. The express purpose is the up- 
lift of Negroes by the development of 
better rural schools for this race. 


Was the right to use rivers for transporta- 
tion purposes ever held as a monopoly in this 
country ?—Maine. 


After the invention of the steam- 
boat an attempt was made to monop- 
olize the right to use rivers. Fulton 
and Livingston organized a company 
which, at one time, secured a charter 
from the state of Louisiana giving 
them the exclusive right to navigate 
the Mississippi River with steam ves- 
sels for fourteen years. An attempted 
monopoly of Hudson River transporta- 
tion resulted in a case being carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That court held that the Hud- 
son River was the heritage of the peo- 
ple and no state or individual .could 
monopolize its use. This decision, 
handed down in 1824, was accepted as 
settling the question of river trans- 
portation monopoly, and navigation 
was thereby made free to all. 

1, From what country do most of the immi- 


grants come? 2, What is meant by “Neolithic 
Man” ?—Colorado, 


1. Latest statistics show that under 
the working of the new quota immi- 
grant law more immigrants come from 
Germany than any other country, Eng- 
lish immigrants being second in num- 
ber. 2. The term “Neolithic Man” is 
applied by archzologists to the races 
of men living immediately after the 
early stone age period. Literally the 
term means “new stone,” a newer stone 
age. This period was marked by 
polishing of stones, beginning of agri- 
culture, domestication of animals, mak- 
ing of pottery, weaving, construction 
of pile dwellings on lakesides, and 
rearing of megalithic monuments. This 
period is sometimes spoken of as the 
polished stone period, which is not 
strictly correct, since it marked only 
the beginning of the polishing of stones. 

How rapidly did the production of cotton in 


the United States increase after the invention 
of the cotton gin ?—South Carolina. 


The cotton gin was invented in 
1793. In 1790 the cotton production 
was one and one-half million pounds, 
in 1795 it was eight million pounds, 
in 1800 thirty-five million pounds and 
in 1805 seventy million pounds. So 
insignificant was the cotton pro- 
duction in the United States at the 
time of the invention of the cotton gin 
that when Jay negotiated a commer- 
cial treaty with Great Britain in 1794 
he was apparently unaware that cotton 
was produced in this country for ex- 
portation. He consented to listing it 
among the items not to be exported 
from the United States in American 
bottoms. Fortunately. there were 
members in the Senate who were bet- 
ter informed, and this portion of the 
treaty was not agreed to at the time 
of ratification. Exports increased 
from six million pounds to thirty-eight 
million pounds between the years 
1795 and 1805. 

Give a brief biographical sketch of Colonel G. 
W. Goethals.—Massachusetts. 

George Washington Goethals was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1858. 
He graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1880. He was 
then appointed second lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers. During the 
Spanish-American War he was lieuten- 
ant colonel and chief of engineers of 
United States Volunteers. In 1907 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
chief engineer of the commission en- 
trusted with work on the Panama 
Canal, other efforts to carry on the 
work successfully having been unsat- 
isfactory. It was through his effi- 
ciency and zeal that the work was 
thereafter carried on in a manner that 
brought success at last. Goethals will 
always be known as the Builder of the 
Panama Canal. He was promoted to 
the rank of colonel in 1909. In 1914 
President Wilson appointed him as the 
first Civil Governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

At what age did the King of Italy ascend 
the throne ?—Virginia. 

He became king at the age of thirty. 
He was born Nov. 11, 1869, and as- 
cended the throne on the death of his 
father, July 29, 1900. 
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Earna Diploma 


Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 


Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and 
at the same time financially as well? Are you satisfied with your 
knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could hold a better 
position and enjoy a better financial future if you spent a little time 
in “brushing up”? More money is being spent every year for music. 
The salaries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 
men and women of high standing and the methods of Public School 
Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them 
at the top where they could command higher salaries, but they lack 
the necessary expert knowledge. 


How Do You Qualify ? 


One of our graduates writes: 

“I find your work very thorough and beneficial.« The credits received from 
the University Extension Conservatory have been readily accepted in the 
states in which I have taught. At present I am holding,a position as Music 
Supervisor, all due to the training I received from you.” 

(Name and Address furnished on request) 


Do You Hold a Certificate ? 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 


Normal P iano Course liam H. Sherwood. 


H by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 
armony Composition and Orchestration. 
Public School Music ty Frances £. Clark. 
e e e oe by F. B. Stiven, Di- 
Sight Singing and Ear Training ctor of Music, Uni- 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


versity of Illinois. 
@ @ 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
‘Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority of the State of Illinois 


University Extension Conservatory, Dept. 357, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago. 
—GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 357, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


Street No., R. F. D. or Post Office Box.... 


Town 
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Features that make 
for superiority 


From the in-built quality of Old 
Reliable Hyloplate came immediate 
recognition. From recognition came 
tremendous demand and volume. 
Volume reduced overhead .. . and 
effected great savings. So Hyloplate 
today is offered the consumer as a 
quality product at a remarkably low 
price. 

Produced by special machinery, 
in a factory built and specially 
equipped for this one product, de- 
veloped and supervised by experts, 
Old Reliable Hyloplate has natu- 
rally won a position of leadership in 
the manufactured blackboard field. 

Time-tested and proved . . . Old 
Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, 
close-grained ... with a velvet- 
smooth writing surface of world- 
wide reputation. 

And with these vitally important 
features are many others which 
make Hyloplate as efficient as it is 
economical. 

- As a result Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate is guaranteed by the makers 
as well as the distributor who sells 
it to last 10 years or more. Easy to 
install... in black or green. The 
genuine has the trade mark on the 
back. Write for catalog 1H, and 


free sample. 


OLD RELIABLE 


HY | Ke) PLATE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 









































hacked by this <g> 
famous Trade Mark. 





Geographical Globes 
W. C. Globes are specially adapted for school 
use ... on desk or table, or hung from ceiling. 


For 45 years unexcelled in mechanical construc- 
tion. Imported lithographed maps. Color gvar- 
anteed not to fade. Hour circle on each to in- 
dicate the time anywhere in the world. 30 styles 
and sizes. Write for catalog 1G. 





Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. Lithographed 
in 9 colors. Machine-mounted on heavy cloth 
backing. Engraved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing edition. De- 
tail clear and clean. Show comparative time, 
steamship routes with distances, heights of moun- 
tain peaks, and principal railroads. Better, but 
cost less. 48 x 41—United States, Europe, Asia, 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, World, 
North America, South America, Africa. Write 
for catalog 1B. 





Alpha Dustless Crayon 
Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, 
made of high-grade imported materials in a spe- 
cial factory . . . no soap, grease or other ingredi- 
ents harmful to blackboards used. Durable, 
dustless, sanitary, writes clean and clear. Extra 
strong. In ‘‘hard,” “medium,” and “‘soft.”” Very 
economical, Write for catalog 1A. 





Costello Double Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back 
prevents curling up, spreading, or breaking down 
in use. No “pockets” between felts for dust to 
enter. Nothing but felt used in its construction. 
Noiseless. Works better, lasts longer. Chosen by 
echool boards everywhere. Guaranteed perfect. 
Write for catalog 1E. 


nie 


— 
<> School Supplies 
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OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 


Figures that prove 
world-wide 
popularity 


For over 42 years Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate has been giving satisfactory 
service. In the last 30 years more 
than 42,000,000 square feet of Old 
Reliable Hyloplate have been sold. 
In 22 foreign countries ... and in 
schools throughout the United States 
. .» Hyloplate is the accepted black- 
board and decidedly the most popular. 

As a result of Hyloplate quality 
and economy, its freedom from im- 
perfections, its fine writing surface, 
its deep jet black or live green color, 
its suitability for any sort of chalk 
... its general all around goodness 
. .. there is more Hyloplate in serv- 
ice than all other manufactured 
Blackboard combined. 

Hyloplate is the economical black- 
board for permanent or temporary 
installation. Its advantages merit 
the most serious consideration for 
every blackboard requirement. Its 
record, and the guarantee behind it, 
assure you lasting blackboard satis- 
faction. And our catalog 1H, that 
comes to you with a free sample of 
Hyloplate, will give you such de- 
tailed facts as you should have be- 
fore you when you specify or pur- 


chase blackboard. 
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hrift is the correct solution of every 
problem of personal economics.” 


"f@he five principles of personal thrift are 
heed how fo: 


1 KEEP HEALTHY. 











ae ie. 
5 o. SAVE T IME, ENERGY, MONEY and MATERIALS. O 
4. SPEND WISELY. 
*-¥ 5, INVEST MONBY INTELLIGENTLY.” 
\CE er | ma” 


2. WWORK EFFICIENTLY. 
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Meaning of the Fundamental Processes in Arithmetic 








——Q—' YMBOLS and processes in arith- 
i _ WH metic should continually be asso- 
ciated with their concrete mean- 
| | ing in the minds of the pupils. 
WA “Meaning,” according to John 
ji] Dewey, means “pointing.” If 
| you are asked what a chair is 
4}|, and you answer by pointing to a 
——4) chair, your pointing to the prop- 

er object signifies that you know 
the meaning of the word in question. It is your 
knowledge of the meaning that enables you to 
point correctly. If, in a biological laboratory, 
you are asked what a microtome is and you are 
unable to point to one on the table before you, 
your inability to point out the object signifies, 
per contra, that you do not know the meaning of 
this word. You may be able to pronounce, spell, 
and write the word and yet, because of your in- 
ability to point out the object, it is a worthless 
tool. Unless you know its meaning, it cannot 
aid you in your work. In fact, a knowledge of 
the mere symbol has no apperceptive affinity for 
anything else except more symbols. The word 
microtome may, for instance, remind one, who 
does not know its meaning, of the word micro- 
scope, but it carries with it no intellectual power 
for the making of future adjustments. It is 
therefore evident that symbols without meaning 
are vessels devoid of any intellectual food—that 
no amount of mere symbol-learning can ever 
educate our youth. 


o> 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


John Dewey’s distinction between education 
and training may be helpful here. To educate is 
to help one to understand the meaning of his 
work. To train is to produce through repetition 
the habit of following routine tasks. The trick 
circus horse, which counts, adds, and performs 
other apparently intelligent acts at the com- 
mands of its master, is trained, but to speak of 
such a horse as educated is to mistake the mean- 
ing of education. The horse does not share in 
the meaning of the act; it does not understand 
its part in the entertainment; it does not appre- 
ciate the plaudits of the crowd; it knows nothing 
of number or number processes; it simply an- 
swers certain signals with certain habituated 
and unintelligent responses. 

Likewise the ox, under the peasant’s lash, 
dragging slowly across the field the fodder-laden 
cart, does not share with the peasant in the 
meaning of the task. It does not understand its 
own part in the storing of food against a barren 
winter; it takes its stall, its food, and its bed- 
ding for granted. The ox is trained to do its 
work, but the work points to no accumulated 
harvest, to no high-piled manger on a winter 
morning, to no soft bed at the close of a day of 
toil. In other words, the work has no meaning 
for the ox. The work, consequently, is pure 
drudgery unalleviated by any joy of purposeful 
activity—any high anticipation of forthcoming 
results. The peasant uses the ox, as he uses his 
cart, as a mere tool in his harvesting. 

This is what thousands of so-called educators 
are trying to do with our boys and girls—to 
make mere tools of them. Instead of treating 
them as independent personalities, as ends in 
themselves, with the right of sharing in the 
meanings of life and our social inheritance, i.e., 
the accumulated meanings of our ancestors, they 
are training them, so far as the teaching of num- 
ber is concerned, as mere tools for the shop, the 
market, and the office. So trained, these boys 
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and girls go forth from school to the world’s 
quantitative problems as so many calculating ma- 
chines from the factory. They can figure ac- 
cording to rule and to formula but they share in 
the meaning of the work little more than the 
adding machine. Théy do so and so, but, like the 
ox, they do not know why they do it. They are 
trained, not educated. They can figure, but they 
cannot think. 

Now there is a parallelism between any arith- 
metical process and certain manipulations of the 
environment to which the process “points” for 
its meaning. Einstein claims to have discovered 
a new universe through the “pointing” of his 
equations. It was accounted one of the greatest 
discoveries of mathematics when Descartes found 
that algebraic equations could be represented by 
certain straight and curved lines on graph paper. 
Those who have not forgotten the back chapters 
of their algebra will remember, for instance, that 
an equation in the form 3y?—8x—0 represents 
(points to) a parabola, the curve made by a 
stone thrown obliquely into the air. These new 
meanings for old abstract equations flooded all 
higher mathematics with new light, revealed new 
realms for exploration and discovery, and made 
possible the mathematics of Einstein. If graphic 
representation can do so much for higher mathe- 
matics, surely graphic and other concrete repre- 
sentations of what the elementary processes 
mean can also illuminate the whole elementary 
field for our children. 

Now what are some of the concrete representa- 
tions of the children’s abstract work in elemen- 
tary number? Most teachers are familiar with 
them; but they have used them, if at all, merely 
for a temporary explanation. Explanation, how- 
ever, is futile. What children need is experience 
with given situations, so planned that they get 
their own explanations intuitively. What is here 
insisted upon is that the work should be con- 
ducted empirically until the child understands 
the process in the concrete. Then he should be 
introduced to its abstract parallel, and the two 
parallel processes should be kept together until 
an association between the process and its mean- 
ing has been effected. Meanings and images 
thus acquired will prove later on to be material 
for the creative imagination to work upon in the 
solution of new problems. 


CONCRETE PARALLELS 


Writing Numbers.—Before the writing of num- 
bers of two figures, these numbers should be rep- 
resented in the concrete with sticks, single and 
in bundles of ten. The children should learn to 
select the necessary numbers of sticks to match 
any given number. For instance, the teacher 
asks for 42 sticks. The children select four bun- 
dles and two separate sticks and place them prop- 
erly on their desks. The teacher holds up six 
bundles and five single sticks. The children give 
the number 65 and the teacher writes the num- 
ber on the blackboard. Later, dimes and cents 
may be used in a similar way. With such pro- 
cedure the understanding of the decimal sys- 
tem, without explanation, will gradually dawn 
upon the child mind. 

Addition.—Children may be asked to add 24 
sticks and 19 sticks. They should select two bun- 
dles and four single sticks to represent 24, and 
one bundle and nine sticks to represent 19. Put- 
ting the single sticks together they will find that 
they have enough for a bundle and three sticks 
over. Adding the bundles they will find that 
they have four bundles and three single sticks, 
or 43 sticks. The same procedure may then be 
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followed with dimes and cents. If a few minutghe 

a day is spent on such concrete adding befor 

written addition is taken up, the teacher will fingfll] 

little need for explanation about carrying, | 
Subtraction.—Subtraction involves three ideas Mi) 

We may think of this process as “a taking away"fill| 

as the difference between two numbers, or as thef ll} 


number that must be added to one number ty | Vi 
make another number. 





Concrete work with tht=— 
proper questioning will soon teach children thy 
“the take away idea” answers all three purpose, 
For instance, 8 blocks from 15 blocks leaves hoy} 
many blocks? What is the difference between mine whet 
blocks and 15 blocks? How many blocks mut to react v 
we add to 8 blocks to make 15 blocks? Th with accey 


children find that 7 blocks is the answer in ever The test 
case. never rece 


In the concrete representation of subtraction ie he 


as a taking away, we need only as many objects 
as there are units in the minuend. Suppose the 
children are to take 18 from 42. They need only 
four bundles and two single sticks, for, if 1 
sticks are to be taken from 42 sticks, the 18 must 
be included in the 42. The first step is to seled 
the 18 sticks that are to be taken away. Iti 
found necessary to break a bundle in order t 
get the eight single sticks. Upon removing thes 
eight sticks and one bundle, it is found that tw 
bundles and four single sticks, or 24 sticks, re 
main. The children may also use dimes ani 
cents, exchanging a dime for ten cents when it is 
necessary. Is it not self-evident that children 
who can do this concrete subtraction proficiently 
will have little trouble in passing to the abstract 
process with reduction (“borrowing”) ? 

Multiplication.—This process is perhaps best 
represented by a rectangle divided by cross lines 
into many small squares. The finding of the 
number of squares both by addition and by mul- 
tiplication teaches the children the relation of 
the two processes. The concrete work may be 
varied, however, by finding the total number of 
objects in several equal groups. The children 
should also be asked occasionally to work short 
multiplication problems by addition. 

Division.—Little attention has ever been givel 
by authors to the meaning of division. Although 
they frequently state that multiplication is 4 
short form of addition, no textbook that we have 
ever seen has referred to division as a short form 
of subtraction. We recently asked a college grat- 
uate, fresh from his study of higher mathemat- 
ics, of what process division is a short form 
After some deliberation he answered, “Addition.” 
And yet the idea is so simple for children to gt 
—how many groups of a certain size may 
taken out of a given group? How many 3's alt 
there in 54? Let the children find out by coust- 
ing the number of times they can take three 
blocks from a pile of 54 blocks. How many 183 
in 54? Let them find out by repeated subtrat 
tion (54—18=36; 36—18=18; 18—18=). 
An occasional problem in division worked by 
peated subtraction, sometimes with objects and 
at other times with abstract numbers, will finally 
give the children a clear idea of the process of 
division. 

Partition.—For the sake of clarity of thoug!! 
this process, although worked in the abstract # in W. J. Os! 
division, should be carefully distinguished as "f.4,° °° Pe 
meaning. The dealing of a pack of fifty-tw two and 4 
cards among four players is an excellent concrelt On one a 
illustration of the process. In like manner, pilé lame se ies 
of blocks, sticks, or nuts may be divided into any back of th . 
number of equal parts by distributing one obj tay be w ‘t 
to each part in succession until all of the obj black mn “ 
have been distributed. (Continued on page 72) a 
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NE might say that teaching con- 














- ial | sists of: first, testing to see 
will fin | what has been learned and what 
ing. | | remains to be taught; second, 
oe ideal | ) teaching some part of what re- 
; awl | mains to be learned; third, test- 
ape th l| pov = rie oo this — 

= aught unit has been successfully 
a (N= taught; fourth, reteaching the 
ren thd unit if the testing shows that the 


Urpose: first teaching has not “put the work across”; 
wae bel and fifth, retesting from time to time to deter- 
tween { mine whether the child’s retention or his ability 
ks mut to react with information or skill is in accord 
2 The with accepted standards. : 
in every The testing or checking phase of teaching has 
never received its due share of attention. This 
may seem absurd to some teachers who feel that 
testing has been greatly emphasized within the 
past ten or fifteen years, i.e., since standardized 
tests have been in use. Yet the statement that 
testing has never received its share of attention 
will bear repeating, because testing which tests 
the teacher’s teaching, which shows her whether 
she has failed in teaching what she was trying to 
teach, which suggests to her how to change her 
teaching so as to accomplish her objectives, which 
shows the child what he has accomplished and 
what remains for him to master, and which econ- 
izes the time of both teacher and pupil by di- 
recting attention to the next thing to be done has 
never received enough consideration. 

The early tests in American schools were all 
wal, Later, both oral and written tests were 
wed but almost always for the purpose of test- 
ing the child’s ability to learn or his retention of 
what he was supposed to have learned. A broad- 
¢t purpose in testing developed with the formula- 
tin of the standardized achievement tests. 
These have made it possible for a teacher to com- 
pare her achievement in teaching with that of 
dther teachers in many similar situations. Again 
the testing idea has been strengthened by means 
of the individual instruction material that is be- 
coming more and more available. Teachers have 
karned a great deal about testing from the 
standardized achievement tests and the individ- 
wal instruction material, but they cannot expect 
these two movements to solve their testing prob- 
km, becaus¢, first, such testing material is not 
dequate in quantity, and, second, it is not inex- 
pensive enough to be accessible to all teachers. 
These facts make it necessary for each teacher to 
formulate tests for checking all her own teaching 
and also for checking each child’s retention. In 
order to save her own time it is necessary for the 
teacher to make many of these tests in such a 
way that the children may test themselves or each 
ther and keep their own records of progress. 
Only a few illustrations of such tests will be 
given in this short article and many of them will 
ubtra item more like teaching devices than testing 
8=0)fschemes, No objection can be raised if such is 
by Tithe case, because testing as herein discussed is 
. . part of the teaching and learning process. 
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ARITHMETIC TESTS 


A set of informal testing cards in arithmetic 
tan be made by copying the combinations listed 
iW. J. Osburn’s book entitled Corrective Arith- 
metic. From light-weight cardboard cut cards 
0 and a half inches by four and a half inches. 
One side of each card place a combination, the 
lame of the process, and the right sign. On the 

of the card, place the answer. These cards 
tay be written with ink and a rubber pen or with 
marking crayon. The letters and figures 
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should be plain but they need not be excessively 
large, as they are for individual and not for 
group use. This large package of cards may be 
divided into four or more parts or sets. Each 
set should have its own number so that a child 
may keep a record of which sets he has learned 
and the dates on which he reviews each. The 
teacher may also at times be able to test the 
child’s speed on some particular set. The child 
may take one set of the cards and test himself 
by looking at each combination, thinking the an- 
swer, and verifying his answer by glancing at 
the back of the card. If he knows the combina- 
tion, he puts this card in the known pile on his 
desk. If he does not know the answer, he places 
the card in the unknown pile. When he has gone 
through his pile of cards once, he takes up the 
unknown pile and retests himself on these com- 
binations. He will probably be able to add a few 
more cards to the known pile. He then studies 
over and over the unknown pile of cards, or if 
the pile is too large he will specialize on the first 
five or ten combinations. 

Many pupils may be doing the same practice 
work at the same time. In the latter part of the 
period two children may sit together and one 
test the other. This will not lead to inaccurate 
practice if the teacher-child is trained to watch 
the answer on the back of each testing card and 
not to depend upon his own memory of the com- 
bination. Occasionally the teacher will test each 
child upon either his known or unknown pile of 
cards; upon the unknown pile if the child is over- 
cautious and knows more than he gives himself 
credit for, or upon the known pile if he is a child 
satisfied with half knowledge. Each child may 
keep a record card. 

The teacher may make up or copy arithmetic 
problems suited to the class. Six, eight, ten, or 
more problems may be written on each card. 
Each card and each problem should be numbered, 
and the problems should be different on all the 
cards. The answers may or may not be on the 
backs of the cards. If the answers are not to be 
given to the children, then the teacher should 
have them on a card for her own reference so as 
to save time in checking the pupils’ work. When 
the pupil has worked the problems on any card, 
he may clip his paper and his record card to the 
problem card and leave it for the teacher to cor- 
rect. He may then take another problem card to 
work on or leave his arithmetic study and begin 
some other work. 


PHONICS TESTS 


Similarly, tests may be improvised to test a 
pupil’s knowledge of phonograms that have been 
taught, and also his ability to use these known 
phonograms in deciphering the pronunciation of 
words that have not been learned as sight words 
and contain only known phonograms. Ten or 
more such words may ‘be written on each of sev- 
eral cards. All words should be different, and 
each card should be numbered so that the pupil 
may realize that he is progressing from card to 
card and so that his record card may show which 
cards he has mastered. The testing of the chil- 
dren on phonograms and words must be done by 
the teacher, and each child should be tested in- 
dividually. 


HANDWRITING TESTS 


Handwriting is good if it is written with ease 
and is legible. This can be checked by noticing 
its alinement (how the letters meet the base 
line), the distinctness of each letter, the relative 
heights of the letters, the uniformity of the slant 
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of the letters, the spacing between the letters, 
and the general speed in writing. Part of these 
elements may be tested by covering the writing 
below the base line and noticing if anything is 
covered that should not be; by covering all above 
the base line and noticing whether all is covered 
that should be and all exposed that should be; by 
making tiny picture frames that expose only one 
letter at a time and noticing whether that letter 
can be easily read when it stands alone; by draw- 
ing horizontal lines on the onion-skin paper that 
often appears in the front of business envelopes 
and laying the paper over the writing to see 
whether the tall letters are all the same height, 
whether the one space letters are of the same 
height, and whether the letters hanging below 
the line are all of the same length; by drawing 
parallel slanting lines on onion-skin paper and 
laying it over the writing to see whether the 
slant of the tall letters, at least, is uniform. The 
child can learn to do this testing for himself and 
work to correct his most glaring error, but the 
teacher must be fair when drawing the lines on 
the onion-skin paper and making the tiny picture 
frames so that in general the spacing agrees 
with the size of the writing of each individual 
pupil. 
COMPOSITION TESTS 


Children may check their progress in acquir- 
ing the right habits as regards the mechanical 
forms in composition by the use of a card on 
which are listed certain definite items for them 
to remember, such as: 

Keep a one-inch margin at the left of your 
paper. 

Keep a half-inch margin at the right of your 
paper. 

Indent one inch the first line of your para- 
graph. 

Capitalize the first and all the main words in 
the title. 

Begin each sentence with a capital. 

Spell each word correctly. 

This list may be made into individual record 
cards, and each pupil may check his work after 
writing a composition, to note which correct 
forms he remembered to use. 


SILENT READING TESTS 


Informal tests for the measurement of speed 
and comprehension in silent reading may be giv- 
en in the following manner. 

Select certain pages in some reading books 
that the pupils of the class have not as yet read. 
Explain to the children that you are going to 
see how well they read and that it will be neces- 
sary for them all to follow your directions exact- 
ly. Then pass the books, asking all to find a cer- 
tain page and then to close the books on their 
fingers. It is best to record the page number on 
the blackboard so that all may refer to it. 
When all of the children have found the page, 
explain to them that at your signal they are all 
to open their books and read that page only. 
After they have read the page, they are to close 
their books on their fingers and stand. When all 
are standing, tell them what to do next. It is not 
best to time the children on their reading of this 
first page. This assignment is used in order to 
get them into the spirit of the selection. The 
rate they make on the reading of the next few 
pages will be more nearly their true reading rate. 
After the children are reseated, a second signal 
will be given, at which all are to open their books 
and read the next two or three pages or whatevcr 


(Continued on page 72) 
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pleasant-sounding voices. A rasping, na- 

sal voice is almost certain to cause nerv- 
ous, restless pupils. On the other hand, a room 
in which contented-looking, attentive children are 
at work is almost certain to be taught by a teach- 
er whose voice is cultivated. That this is true 
all will agree, but how seldom is a teacher’s 
voice taken into consideration as one of her 
greatest assets, or drawbacks, when she is be- 
ing examined for a position! How can one with 
an unpleasant voice teach her children to like 
literature, or in a larger sense to like school? 
It is a handicap that few overcome. 

From the point of view of the teacher, how 
exhausting it is to teach hour after hour with a 
strained, tired voice! Improper use of the vocal 
apparatus causes “teacher’s sore throat,” dizzi- 
ness, and often brings on severe headaches and 
even nervous breakdown. People in no other 
profession put such a continued strain on the 
voice as do teachers. Day after day they must 
hold the attention of two score children who are 
ready to pay heed to the slightest distraction, 
and they must talk and read almost continually. 
Would it not seem important then to know some- 
thing about the voice and its right use? After 
several weeks of patient effort and practice, the 
teacher may work wonders with her voice and 
really discover a renewed joy in reading, telling 
stories, and talking to her pupils. 


DUCATORS and children agree that the 
H i. effective teachers are those who have 
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The Teacher’s Voice 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 


Since few normal schools give any instruction 
in this subject, we shall begin with the funda- 


mentals and learn a system of exercises, which, 


if practiced faithfully will bring sure improve- 
ment to the voice and greater ease in its use. 
Speaking is primarily a matter of right breath- 
ing. All of us have acquired unnatural habits 
of using only the upper chest, and entirely neg- 
lect to breathe deeply, which is necessary if we 
are to speak well, and indeed if we are to be 
healthy. To discover the correct way to breathe 
in speaking, lie on the floor, with the head on a 
level with the rest of the body. Now place the 
palm of the left hand on the upper chest and 
that of the right on the abdominal wall at the 
waist. Inhale slowly and deeply so that there 
is a firming of the abdominal muscles and a dis- 
tinct enlargement at the waist. Try the exer- 
cise standing, being sure that you do not raise 
the shoulders or lift the upper chest. Next in- 
hale quickly and exhale very slowly. This is 
important, for it reproduces the conditions found 
in speaking and helps to make what is called 
“diaphragmatic breathing” habitual. Nothing 
tires the instructor more rapidly than the com- 
mon fault of using the voice with only the upper- 
chest breathing for what we call “support.” 
The breath is held in during the vocalization 
and escapes naturally in a very gentle way. 
Caruso sang one of his most powerful notes be- 
fore a lighted candle and did not cause the flame 
to do more than barely flicker. The test showed 
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that the breath “trickles out,” a surprising); 
small amount escaping. This reserve of breati 
forms the vocal support. The teacher is to thin 
of a column of air from the diaphragm to t 
mouth, on top of which the tone is form 
Practice deep breathing exercises often; the 
sults are worth it. 

A common fault is using the throat in for. 
ing the tones. Children instinctively know hoy 
to place their voices, but as we become older w 
form unnatural, harmful habits of using th 
voice, of which this particular one causes man 
teachers to have sore throats and to become ne. 
vous. Hum “m” and you will discover that th 
proper placement is behind the upper front teeth, 
The voice should never be crowded down into th 
throat. It should be formed easily on the ty 
of the column of air and come out without con, 
scious effort. The throat must be kept relaxej 
at all times. Here is where many teachers tir 
themselves. Read aloud as an exercise some of 
the more noble lyrics that require the steady 
tone; this will round the voice and develop prop. 
er placement. Kipling’s “Recessional” is an e. 
cellent piece for rounding the voice and estab 
lishing the free condition of the throat. 

Monotony is the deadly sin of teachers. Var 
the pitch constantly. Your children tire easily 
if you employ but one or two keys. By readin 
aloud bright, joyous lyrics you will do much to 
wards cultivating a pleasant voice. Keep away 

(Continued on page 72) 
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diagrams 
IV) below 
are for folding pat- 
tern of hexagon. 
Fold on dotted 
Edges are full 
Draw and cut 


By Susie M. Best 


Six-sided each one is, 
So it is called hexagonal— 
Can you remember this? 


(I, 
When we a-coasting go! 


Or roll the feathery flakes into 
Big, fluffy balls to throw. 





Little Nature Lessons in Rhyme 


The Snow 


See how it snows! Snow is a mist, 
It comes from the darksome clouds; 
The mist gets frozen in the cold, 
Then flakes fall down in crowds. 


The flakes are lovely crystal stars, 


You think the snow is cold, but it 
Is Mother-Earth’s warm blanket; 
It saves the precious roots from frost, 
For this we all must thank it. 


What fun we have! what fun we have! 
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A Page for the New Year 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Here are three things for your New Year page. First are the bells that ring 
in good resolutions and a happy future. Next comes the little clock that 
helps us to get up in the morning. Last we have a picture of the jolly 
cottage where we can be warm and cozy when winter snows drift down. 


























Here is a way You sketch these ovals The New Year bells 
For you to draw One by one, Will ring for you, 
The finest bells And when it seems Wishing you all 
You ever saw. You’ve just begun, That’s good and true. 


oorrnsy 





/ 
The little clock A fat round circle, This jolly clock 
Ticks, “Sketch me, too! Small one on top, Helps start the year, 
I’m sure ‘you'll find me And there we are! And hopes your hours 
Fun to do.” Before you stop. Are full of cheer. 





And then we'll draw A big triangle, Give us a place 
This jolly home Some short lines, Which you'll agree 

In which you'll sleep And curly smoke Is just as cozy 
When day is done. That winds and winds, As can be. 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—V 


NEw YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


XPERIENCE and observation prove that 

we teachers are apt to fall into sins of 

omission and commission. The time is op« 

portune for cross-examining our methods. 
The following suggestions are given in the hope 
of enabling the young teacher to avoid very com- 
mon errors in the teaching of phonetics. 

Do not say to a child, “Think! We had it yes- 
terday.” If he has forgotten a sound he should 
again be told what it is at once. 

Do not say, “Stay after school until you know 
it.’ It is a teacher’s business to make a class 
period so interesting that the child will acquire 
his information at that time. 

Do not waste time having a child 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


you reach up for it. Do you notice the reaching 
up feeling in your mouths as you make the 
sound? In what position is your mouth as you 
say i? Is it as widely open as when you say o? 

“I is the fifth and last of the little vowel folk. 
The consonants sound with it, too, to make many 
words which you will be able to discover now. 
Some words are made up of 7 and just one con- 
sonant. See how quickly you can tell me what 
they are: is, it, in, and ill where two consonants 
sound as one.” 

Build words upon the phonetic series id, it, ig, 
im, in, ip, ill. 

Tell the children that the y, which they have 


family have I made now? Ung.” Build word 
upon this phonogram. Have the children sounj 
such words as ringing, singing, bringing. Pr. 
ceed similarly with ong and ang. 

Introducing digraph wh. 


“When Bobby was one year old, on the first 
day of January, he had a birthday cake with on 
candle on it. ‘Now,’ said his mother, ‘you mug 
blow out the candle—like this, wh.’ So Bobby 
blew like this, wh, and out went the candle!” 
Let the teacher notice that the sound is really 
made as if it were spelled hw, letting the aspirant 
h quickly glide through the lips held in position 
to say w. Let the children sound words in which 

it occurs, as when, which. 








Presenting consonant J. 





try to sound a word which is not 
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phonetic. Tell it to him at once. . 


“One day Jack had the hiccoughs 








Do not keep at a form of drill 
after interest begins to lag. Revive 
interest by putting a new dress on 
the drill. 

Banish “Next” from your vocabu- 
lary. It makes the recitation too 
mechanical. 

Do not allow a child to pronounce 
a list of words or sounds until he 
makes a mistake, and then to feel 
that his responsibility has ceased 
when another takes his place. Be 
sure that he is attentive while some- 
one else pronounces that which he 
failed upon. Come back to him sev- 
eral times during the lesson to see 
whether he has mastered his weak ‘ 
point. Often at the end of a period 
say to each child, “Show me the 
sound which troubled you. What 
does it say?” 

Do not use the same games or de- 
vices over and over again. Exercise 
your ingenuity. Invent new ones. 
Relate them to the thought of the 
day or week or month; to the other 
schoolroom activities. 

Do not let interest in the device 
transcend interest in the thing which 
the device is invented to teach. 

Do not fail to associate sight and 
sound in fixing symbols in the child’s 
mind; i. e., be sure that, hearing the 





A Winter Song 


Hurrah for jolly old Winter! 
The King of the seasons is he! 

Though his breath is cold and icy, 
His heart is full of glee. 

He piles up the beautiful snowflakes 
On the apple trees bare and brown, 


And laughs when the north wind shakes them, 


Like a shower of blossoms, down. 


Hurrah for jolly old Winter! 
He shouts at the door by night: 
“Come out where the ice is gleaming 
Like steel in the cold moonlight.” 
Like swallows over the water 
The skaters merrily go; 
There’s health in the blustering breezes, 
And joy in the beautiful snow. 


—EMILY H. MILLER 


very badly, and as nothing els 
seemed to help, suddenly his daddy 
| jumped at him, saying j. It scared 
Jack so that he jumped, too, and al- 
together the jumping seemed to 
scare the hiccoughs away. Let me 
hear you make the jump sound 
Can you find it in the word jump, 
as I write it. Can you find it in 
Jack’s name? In the name of this 
month? What other months begin 
with the same sound?” 








GAMES FOR DRILL 


A race. 


N Children love a race, and, inter- 
N ested in the fun of it, unconsciously 
will accomplish the teacher’s aim, 
which is the repetition of sounds un- 
til they are fixed in memory. It is 
important to give much drill on the 
five short vowel sounds until the 
child recognizes the symbol for each 
of them instantly and unerringly. 
Write the five symbols, and the 4, 
also, upon the blackboard, in a scat- 
tered-about fashion. Hand a point 
er to the child at each end of the 
class circle. The children rise, get 
set, and, as you name a sound, rush 
to see which one first can point it 
out. You name\the winner. Each 
child hands his pointer to the child 




















sound ay, the child can recognize the © 














symbol for it; and that, seeing the 


seated next to him in the circle, and 




















a new race is on. This is snappy 








symbol ay, he can tell what sound it 
represents. Be sure that drills have 
this twofold mission. 

Do not use diacritical markings. They are 
not found in the reading text. These are intro- 
duced when the child is ready to use a dictionary. 

Do not cross out or cover silent letters. They 
are not crossed out or covered in reading matter 
we encounter. 

Do not come to the phonetics class without a 
definite plan in your mind of what you aim to 
accomplish during the period. Let every lesson 
be a link; every day’s work a step forward in the 
child’s mastery of the subject of phonetics, and, 
consequently, in his mastery of reading. 

Do not forget the magic in, “Let’s play.” 

Suggested work for January: short i and its 
equivalent, y; consonant j; digraphs wh and ng; 
phonograms ing, ong ang, ung; articles and 
plurals, 


Presenting short i. 


“One cold January day Tommy was outdoors. 
The wind whisked his cap off. As he grabbed 
for it he cried, 7. (short 7.) Do you see his hat 
up here in the air?” (Write i.) “Play that it is 
your hat that is gone. Cry i, as Tommy did, as 





learned as a consonant, may also be a vowel, in 
which case it says the very same thing as short 7. 
Let them sound words in which y so occurs, as 
baby, happy, sorry. Put y on the flash card with 
the short 7. 


Introducing ing and ng. 


Ask the children to recite for you the poem 
about the New Year’s bells. 
“Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false; ring in the true.” 
“Listen to the word r-ing. Can you hear the 
bells, as you say it slowly?” (Erase the +.) 
“What is left? The name of a family, ing.” Be 
sure in teaching this sound that the g is kept 
silent, and n sounded as before k in bank. Often 
children—or adults—have formed the habit of 
putting a hard g, or even gu, after this sound 
of n, making such words as singu, or longu. 
Have the children sound words built upon the 
ing phonogram. Later write ing. “What does 
this say?” (Erasei.) “What is left? Can you 
feel yourself making this sound, ng, way back 
in your throat, and through your nose? What 


drill, and makes for instant recogti- 
tion of the symbol. The hesitant 
child is “beaten.” 


Game of draw. 

One child holds flash cards containing the 
vowel symbols, spread out fan-fashion in his 
hand, the symbols toward him. Another child 
draws a card from him. The first child asks, 
“What did you draw, John?” John answers, “I 
drew a.” (Short a.) The first child replies, 
“Yes, it is a,” or perhaps, “No, it is not a.” If 
John is correct he may continue drawing, the ob- 
ject being to win all the cards. If the first child 
should be in error, he surrenders all the cards. 
Before the end of the game, say to each child 
who has made a mistake, “What have you 
learned this morning?” The child must select 
and name the card which he failed to recognize. 

Play the game in the review of the digraphs; 
or groups of consonants. 


Game of reindeer hunting. 


In their work upon Eskimo life, the childret 
no doubt have learned of the game of reindeer 
hunting which the little Eskimos play. Deer 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Bird Drummers and Some Tiny Acrobats 


By SARA V. PRUESER 


Author of “Our Dooryard Friends” 


Photographs by Courtesy of Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 





Black-capped Chickadee 


HERE are twenty-five different species 

of woodpeckers in North America, but 

only five of them are commonly found in 

eastern United States; viz., the downy, 
the hairy, the red-headed, the yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker, and the flicker. Other woodpeckers are: 
the California, found in the western part of the 
United States; the ivory-billed, found in the 
South; and the pileated. The ivory-billed and 
the pileated woodpeckers are the largest and 
scarcest of the species. 

The woodpeckers belong to the tree-creeping 
class of birds, and as such possess the character- 
istics that best adapt them for their life and 
work, If you will examine the bill of a wood- 
pecker, you will observe that it is very hard, stiff, 
and chisel-like, for it is used for two distinct pur- 
poses: as an instrument of music and as a chisel 
in excavating for food. The bill is the woodpeck- 
er’s drumstick with which it does its drumming 
upon a hollow limb or tree. The bill is also the 
tool with which it tears away the bark that holds 
the imprisoned grub. 

The tongue, tail, and feet of the woodpecker 
are likewise well suited for the special kind of 





Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 


work that it has to do. The tongue is rough and 
spear-like and works admirably in extracting 
the embedded insect food found concealed in the 
twigs and trunks of trees. As a tree climber, 
the woodpecker must use its tail as a prop, so 
this part of its body is strong, stiff, and pointed, 
serving as a support. The feet, too, are well 
adapted for tree climbing. The four toes, two 
directed forward and two backward, act like 
little pincers, clinching the bark firmly. 

The eggs of woodpeckers are uniformly white, 
very thin-shelled, and highly polished. From five 
to eight eggs are laid. The flicker has been known 
to lay more than this number, one nature ob- 
server having reported a flicker’s nest with 
eleven eggs in it. However, I cannot vouch for 
the truth of the report, as five to eight eggs 
have been the usual number in other nests ob- 
served. The eggs are laid in the holes of poles 
and trees, the holes having been made by the 
woodpeckers themselves, and are generally exca- 
vated in dead wood. 

Other birds which we will study this month 
are: the brown creeper, whose habits are simi- 
lar to those of the woodpeckers’; and two mem- 
bers of the titmouse family, the black-capped 
chickadee and the tufted titmouse. 





Brown Creeper 


THE HAIRY WOODPECKER 


Hairy woodpeckers are not abundant. In fact, 
they seem to be decreasing in numbers. I used 
to see them in pairs, now they come singly. The 
hairy woodpecker is easily confused with the 
downy. One can know it by its larger size and 
it outer tail feathers, which are white, whereas 
downy’s are white spotted with black. The hairy 
woodpecker is somewhat more seclusive than the 
downy woodpecker, for the hairy woodpecker 
prefers the woods to lawns. Otherwise its habits 
are quite like those of the downy woodpecker. 

The hairy woodpeckers build their nest in a 
hollow or partly decayed tree. They first make 
a round opening in the bark with their bills, the 
pair taking turns in doing this work. When 





Hairy Woodpecker 


their “door” is completed, they excavate straight 
in for a short distance, and then downward in a 
slanting direction to form the nest. The chips 
made by the excavating line the cradle. Five 
glossy white eggs are laid in the nest. 


THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


The red-headed is one of the most interesting 
of woodpeckers. From behind the telephone pole 
it plays a pretty “peekaboo.” Shuffling part way 
around, advancing, and retreating, it keeps one 
guessing as to its next move. Often it does not 
finish the game at all, but leaves to begin its 
maneuvers on the trunk of a big tree, climbing 
the trunk much more easily than a spurred line- 
man does a telephone pole. : When it reaches the 
top, it cries out noisily “squirk.” Perhaps this 
is a call expressing a desire to attract the atten- 
tion of its fellows. 

In the spring the red-headed woodpeckers are 
a noisy set, beating their “err-rat-tat-toos,” 
rolling love-calls, from the resonant limbs. Drum- 
ming on the dry, bare trunk, pecking and drill- 
ing into decayed wood, shrieking from the tree 

(Continued on page 75) 








‘Red-headed Woodpecker 
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Learning to Write—Part IV 


WRITING IN THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH GRADES 
By MARY L. DOUGHERTY 


Instructor in Education, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, and: Co-Author with Frank N. Freeman of “How to Teach Handwriting’ 


have had the type of training suggested for 

the primary grades, and have profited by it, 

their problems in writing will be few. There 
is one phase of the work, however, which fre- 
quently occasions great trouble at about this 
time. The change in tools and medium from 
pencil to pen and ink is frequently made near the 
end of the third grade or at the beginning of the 
fourth grade. 


I: all the children who enter the fourth grade 


DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING THE USE OF PEN 
AND -INK 


At whatever time the child begins the use of 
pen and ink he has need of guidance in order 
that his previous writing habits shall not be dis- 
organized. The pen itself presents difficulties in 
its split point, as it requires a much lighter touch 
than the pencil does. Added to this is the diffi- 
culty of getting just the right amount of ink on 
the pen so that it will not drop off as the pen is 
carried to the paper or make blots during the 
writing. There is also necessary a careful ad- 
justment of the fingers so that they will not be 
inked in the process. In fact, anyone who has 
taught a group of children to use pen and ink 
knows that there are many difficulties to be met. 

A carefully planned procedure will be of great 
value to the child at this time. The child may be 
taught to dip only the tip of the pen into the ink 
in order not to wet the handle and then to draw 
the pen across the edge of the inkwell in order to 
take off any superfluous ink, which might cause a 
blot. He may be helped to acquire the necessary 
light pressure by such free rhythmical exercises 
as he has been using with the pencil, emphasizing 
lightness of touch and ease of grasp. This is a 
good time for emphasis on refinement of hand 
and finger position, explaining that correct posi- 
tion prevents inky fingers, which might soil the 
paper. A class so guided may learn to use pen 
and ink effectively with very few blots. 





Satisfactory Writing Position—Front View 


PRACTICE PERIODS ARE NEEDED FOR ANALYTICAL 
COMPARISON 


In the intermediate grades writing has a some- 
what different place from that which it holds in 
the primary grades. Here it is a tool, and is not 
confined mainly to the writing period but is used 
frequently throughout the day. The change is 
analogous to that which occurs about the same 
time in reading. Someone has said that in the 
primary grades children learn to read, in the up- 
per grades they read to learn. 

However, it is probable that habits have not 
been so well established that the child may be left 
entirely free to use the tool with no practice 
periods during which his attention is on the writ- 
ing activity itself. It is also true in some cases 
that bad habits have been acquired which need 
to be broken. In this case one of the greatest 
helps a child can have is to see the writing being 
done and to compare analytically his own method 
with the correct one. When a wrong form is 
made by a wrong succession of movements, it 
may be necessary to demonstrate the form very 
slowly so that the child can follow each move and 
discover for himself just what movement he 
should change. “The learner fixes his attention 
on the result he wishes to produce and then at- 
tempts to repeat the movement which proves suc- 
cessful.’’! 

The attention must be on the objective condi- 
tions and results; the aim must be to produce 
certain results and to remedy certain defects. 
For this it is necessary to combine attention to 
the product with attention to the process. The 
child must now make an intensive study of his 
writing. Picking out the best of his own, as in 
the lower grades, still has value, but he now needs 
the stimulus of direct comparison of his writing 
with a standard, i.e., of measuring it against 
some scale which gives him a hasis for evaluating 
his own work. If the scale is one which can be 
used diagnostically so that he can determine 
somewhat exactly what changes he should make 
in his writing, so much the better. An analytical 
scale calls attention to defects and also to the 
good points of the work. The child thus has a 
basis of choice regarding what he shall preserve 
and what he shall eliminate. 

In the early intermediate grades the child 
should have much practice in writing with atten- 
tion on the writing activity rather than on the 
subject matter written. This is the place to per- 
fect the position of the body, arm, and hand. 
The final requirement here should be that the 
position be good hygienically and that it be such 
that the child shall write with ease. The accom- 
panying illustrations show such a position from 
the front view and also from the side view. If 
both bodily posture and the position of arm, 
hand, fingers, and pen are approximately like 
those shown and if the child habitually takes 
such positions, he will not find writing weari- 
some or a menace to health. 

While the child is practicing, mere repetition 
of a copy is of little value. The work must be 
progressively better and this is more likely to re- 
sult if the repetition is distributed instead of be- 
ing confined to a single period. “The careless go- 
ing over of an act without strict attention to the 
results, so that improved methods are taken ad- 
vantage of and poor methods are being continu- 
ally eliminated, serves to confirm the learner in 


1 Freeman, Frank N., How Children Learn (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917), p. 185. 
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the errors which he happens to be making, anj 
even permits him to fall into new errors.’’" 


THE USE OF RHYTHM 


The child will naturally write more rapid) 
now than in his earlier work, but speed shoul 
not exceed accuracy. His effort must be unde 
control, i. e., consistent and not spasmodic, anj 
should be the result of interest rather than of 
artificial stimulation caused by promise of pr 
ward or by fear of disapproval. When the chili 
has acquired some facility in writing so that k 
does not need to think of each movement as he 
makes it, he is able to make a series of move 
ments which form a word while thinking only of 
the whole group, i. e., the word. He is the 
ready for further application of rhythm, the con. 
scious application of rhythmic units in his writ 
ing. He is also free to attend analytically to fu. 
tors which lead to the perfection of the process 
Among these are the uniformity of slant ani 
alinement, the spacing between words and letter, 
the quality of line, and the finer points of lette 
formation. Professor Freeman says: “The ag 
at which the writing thus becomes marked} 
rhythmical in the case of the majority of childra 
is nine or ten. We may conclude from this fat 
that this is the age at which it is suitable to giv 
the child writing drills which require a high & 
gree of rhythm.’ 

There is no need to force such drill upon the 
child and it need not be uninteresting or weari- 
some. Anyone who ever saw a boy practice by 
the hour to get the desired “curve” in pitchinga 
ball or to make a particular play in football, ora 
girl practice throwing baskets in basket ball, wil 
not question the fact that drill is voluntarily u- 
dertaken and carried out when there is recog: 
nized need for it. ‘The recognition of need fo 
drill in handwriting comes from the analyticd 


(Continued on page 68) 
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3 Freeman, Frank N., Psychology of the Common Branches (Bor 
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Satisfactory Writing Position—Side View 
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Buffalo Herd Near Mammoth Hot Springs 


F you would like to visit a magic land, 
take a trip to Yellowstone National Park. 
There you will find springs that give 
forth hot instead of cold water. You 
will see exploding fountains throwing hot 
water and steam high into the air. You will 
see hillsides that are bright with the colors 
of the rainbow. The canyon which the 
Yellowstone River has carved in the beauti- 
fully colored rocks will hold you spellbound. 
You will see trees that have been changed 
into stone. There are even cliffs of glass. 

Such scenes as these did not always delight 
the eyes of the white man. The Indians 
knew of them, but they avoided the region 
beause they could not understand what 
caused the hot springs, the geysers, and the 
clouds of steam that floated from them on 
the winds. To their simple minds these 
phenomena were the magic work of evil 
spirits. 

The first white man to see the region 
which we now call “Yellowstone National 
Park” was John Coulter. He was a member 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition to the 
Northwest in 1804. On his way home he 
was given permission to stop off and spend 
the winter trapping and hunting. He was 
captured by the Blackfeet Indians and made? 
trun a race for his life. The fastest war- 
tors of the tribe pursued him with their 
spears. He escaped, made his way through 
the wilderness without clothes and without 
Weapons for a distance of three hundred 
miles, and reached civilization. He told of 
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Old Faithful Geyser Beginning to Erupt 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


By F. L. DUMOND 


the wonderful country which he had seen. 

For years after Coulter was there, only 
an occasional hunter or trapper visited that 
region. Finally, in 1870, an exploring party 
carefully studied the Yellowstone country. 
The members of the party recommended that 
the area be set aside as a National Park. 
Two years later this was done. ‘To-day 
thousands of people go to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park to see its many wonders. 

Within the borders of the park are about 
4,000 hot springs, both large and small. 
Some are tiny openings in the ground from 
which a little stream of water flows. Others 
are from 1 foot to 8 feet across, and look like 
shallow wells filled with beautiful blue or 
green water. The water in one spring may 
be cool enough to put your hand into without 
burning it. The spring next to it may be 
boiling fiercely, throwing off clouds of steam 
as though a hot fire were underneath. The 
water which comes to the surface through 
the openings of these springs has soaked 
into the pores and cracks in the ground as 
all spring waters do. However, as in this 
portion of the country volcanoes were once 
active, the earth under Yellowstone Park is 
still very hot. The water which touches this 
hot earth and the hot rocks is heated and 
may finally be changed to steam. 

When the hot water flows over the rocks, 
it dissolves different substances, as lime, 
potash, and silicon. These substances are 
dissolved in the same way that sugar or salt 
disappears when stirred in water. Upon 
reaching the outer air, much of this hot 
water readily evaporates, leaving behind it 
the material which was held in solution. In 














The Canyon of the Yellowstone River and the 
Lower Falls 


the same manner, the water which boils 
away in the teakettle on the stove leaves on 
the inside of the kettle a white coating of 
lime. Hence, about the hot springs you will 
find a hard material called travertine. 
Travertine looks like plaster. 

Ofttimes as the hot water overflows in a 
circle about the mouth of the spring it builds 
up a hard circular wall. After a great many 
years this wall may become high enough so 
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The Wonders of Yellowstone National Park 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





These Terraces and the Dead Trees Are the 
Result of Hot Springs Erupting Near By 


that the spring is like a hot pool or well. 
There are many of these pools. One of them 
is called the Teapot because the water in it is 
continually boiling. Another is called the 
Punch Bowl. Perhaps the most interesting 
hot spring is called Handkerchief Pool. If 
you drop your handkerchief into this pool, 
it moves out to the center and slowly disap- 
pears down into the throat of the spring. 
You wait a few minutes, and lo! it comes 
right back up through the same opening and 
floats toward the edge. Probably the most 
beautiful pool is Morning Glory Pool. It 
looks like the flower after which it is named. 
It is 87 feet across and the hot water in it 
appears deep blue. You can look down into 
the mouth of it as though you were gazing 
into the stem of a gigantic morning glory. 

There are places on the hillsides where 
new hot springs have suddenly been formed. 
When this happens, the trees which were 
growing there are killed by the heat. As 
the water in these places runs down over the 
hillsides much of it evaporates, and there is 
left behind the material which has been dis- 
solved. Gradually this material accumulates 
until terraces are formed. There are a num- 
ber of these terraces to be seen at Mammoth 
Hot Springs in the park. Jupiter Terrace 
is over 200 feet high, so it must have been a 
great many years in forming. Tiny plants 
called “alge” live in the warm waters as 

(Continued on page 77) 
















The Cone of Giant Geyser Partly Worn Away 
by the Great Pressure of Steam Which 
Causes the Eruption 
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Mary Mapes 


Dodge—The Children’s Friend 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


IL 


T last every ringlet was in order, every 
sash tied. Four-year-old Mary was 
told that she must put down her 
doll, because the artist, Mr. Wil- 

liam Page, was ready to begin a portrait of 
the three little Mapes girls. To Mary the 
doll seemed like a real child. She did not 
want it left out of the picture, so she was 
painted holding her doll-baby in her arms. 
As Mary grew up, she became as fond of 
real children as she had been of dolls. She 
never seemed to forget how it felt 
to be a child, and she knew just 
what to do to make children 
happy. The little Mary who 
loved her dolly was Mary Mapes 
Dodge, author of Hans Brinker 
and many other delightful stories 
for children, and the first editor 
of St. Nicholas, a magazine which 
still brings every month a feast 
of good reading to girls and boys. 
Mary Mapes was born in New 
York City, January 26, 1838. Her 
father, Professor James J. Mapes, 
was a very well-known and much 
liked man. Not only was he an 
inventor, a scholar, and an author, 
but he was also a brilliant talker 
and a witty story-teller. He was 
never so happy as when the house 
was full of company. Both he 
and his wife had a gift for mak- 
ing people feel at home. It was 
natural enough that so clever and 
entertaining a couple should have 
many friends. Little Mary and 
her sisters, coming into the draw- 
ing-room would find the poet, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, talking with 
their father and mother, or perhaps 
it would be Horace Greeley, the 
famous editor, or some well-known 
artist, musician, or man of science. 
Her father and mother and their 


” iyi oad Pre 
friends were too much interested in © Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


the big things that were happening 
in the world to gossip or chatter 
about petty matters. They talked 
of new inventions, of paintings, of 
music, of what was being done to 





LUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


make the world better, and of the real news plays of Shakespeare, and books by othe 
that the morning paper brought. great writers. 

Before Mary was ten years old, she had Mary and her sisters had lessons at hom 
found something that interested her even from tutors and governesses, instead of go 
more than the beloved dolls. She discovered ing to school. They studied French, music 
books. At that time there were few good drawing, painting, and Latin, besides th 
books written expressly for children. Pro- English branches. Mary was particular| 
fessor Mapes believed in letting his daugh- fond of painting and writing. She was: 
ters read the best books that had been writ- very happy little girl, quick, like her father, 
ten for grown-ups. So Mary read the old to see the funny side of things, and loved ty 
ballads, the novels of Sir Walter Scott, the play as well as to read. 

When she was a little tot, sh 
used to make up rhymes to cek 
brate the family birthdays. The 
older she grew, the more she e- 
joyed writing. While she was stil 
a girl, she was helping her father 
to prepare his learned pamphlets 





and essays. Professor Mapes wai 
very proud indeed of his clever littl 
daughter. 

Mary Mapes left this delightful 
home to make one for her husban¢, 
William Dodge, a prominent lawye 
of New York. She made it 
happy a place as the home which 
she had left. The latchstring wai 
always out for friends, but Mrs 
Dodge was never too busy to play 
with Harry and Jamie, her tw 
little boys. 

Very soon Mr. Dodge died, ani 
Mrs. Dodge went back to live with 
her father, who had moved to 
country home near Newark, NeW 
Jersey. Professor Mapes had hal 
some money losses, but he still ket! 
open house for his friends. Maty 
and her sisters also had their grou 
of friends. Even the grandmother 
who could display the slippers 
which she had danced with Lafay 
ette, received her own circle ! 
stately style in her son’s home. 

It became necessary for Mr 








Dodge to earn money for her boys 


Mary Mapes Dodge care, and she determined to turn t 

Whose love of good reading began in childhood. writing. It was hard to find a quié 
Who wrote Hans Brinker, and other good stories for spot in a house where there was # 
girls and boys. much going on, but Mary Mapé 


Who always had time to play with her children. (Continued on page 71) 
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~The F riendly Giant 


HOW HE HELPED MARGERY START A BANK ACCOUNT 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 








stand before getting into bed on New Year’s 

Eve. First came the bright new quarter from 
the toe of her Christmas stocking; then the duller 
one that Mrs. Elder had given her for doing her mar- 
keting in slippery weather. Next came the dime and 
nickel that was her weekly reward for drying dishes 
and tidying her own room, and then some nickels 
and pennies that were presents from the family or 
were earned in one way or another. 

“A whole dollar all my own,” murmured Margery 
sleepily. “What shall I do with it?” 

“T shall show you. Come with me.” 

It was Bright Quarter that spoke. His silver face 
was all smiles. Margery slipped on her clothes and 
was ready in a few moments. 

“This way,” cried Bright Quarter. The other 
quarter, the dimes, nickels, and pennies fell into line 
and Margery brought up the rear. They marched 
through Primrose Place to the business part of the 
town. 

“This is the good Giant Savings Bank,” declared 
Bright Quarter, stopping at length before a tall gray 
figure with glowing eyes. 


N | ARGERY had laid a row of coins on the night 











“Do not be afraid. He is very kind. He takes 
good care of all the Money family.” 

“Shut your eyes, Margery,” the giant said in a 
deep but friendly voice. 

“Count twelve; one for each month of the year. 
Then open your eyes and you will see what will hap- 
pen if you let me take care of these good Money peo- 
ple for a whole year.” 

When Margery opened her eyes, she saw that four 
bright new pennies had come to join the other coins. 

“Jenny, Julia, Johnny, and Jimmy Penny will be- 
long to you. They have come all the way from Inter- 
est Land. Four more of the Penny family will be 
yours every time you leave a dollar with me,” the 
giant went on. 

“Put some of your pennies into your own little 
bank every week, as Ted has been doing. Then when 
you have a dollar bring it to me and I shall send for 









































the people from Interest Land to keep it company.” 

Margery had no chance to answer him, for the 
next thing that she heard was Mother wishing her 
a Happy New Year. At breakfast she told her 
family that she had made a New Year’s resolution to 
save some pennies every week and give them to the 
kind Giant Savings Bank. 

The next day Father went with Margery to the 
savings bank. There she was given a little book with 
her name inside. The book showed that she had lent 
the bank a dollar. 

Margery was very proud of having a bank account 
all her own. She tried hard to save her money. As 
she grew bigger, her bank account grew bigger, too. 
She was always glad that she had made a friend of 
the Giant Savings Bank. 
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The School Lunch . 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 








———)}N choosing our food we should 
ill remember to select the kind 
that will make enough fuel and 
energy to keep the body com- 
fortable in very cold weather. 
The heavier foods seem more 
| attractive on a cold day than on 
/ a warm day. Do not forget to 
——4) use plenty of milk in each school 
lunch menu. Also be sure to 
have some eggs included in each menu, even 
though they are very expensive at this season. 
Dried fruits, such as prunes, apricots, 
peaches, pears, and apples, can be used to sup- 
ply fruit in the menu when the fresh fruits in 
season are too expensive. Use canned tomatoes 
often, as they help to supply some of the vita- 
mines that are found in the orange, which is 
much more expensive. 

The beginning of the year would be a good 
time for each child in the school to be weighed. 
The children should be weighed each month 
and should try to eat the foods that will give 
them a monthly gain. 

Children should be encouraged to go regu- 
larly to their dentist to have their teeth exam- 
ined. Bad teeth do not promote good health. 
People are now realizing the necessity of keep- 
ing their teeth in good condition. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of 
twenty according to the number of pupils in 
your school. When changing a recipe, keep the 
proportion of the ingredients the same through- 
out the recipe. 























CREAMED CHOPPED BEEF ON TOAST 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


3 pounds chopped beef 
1 cup butter 

1% cups flour 

2% quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 
20 slices bread 


Utensils Needed: 


1 large frying pan 

1 tablespoon 

1 four-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

1 bread knife 

Heat a large frying pan, put the chopped 
meat into it, and cook it, stirring occasionally 
so that all of it will be browned a little. Make 
the cream sauce in a double boiler. Put the 
butter into the top part. When it is melted, add 
the flour and stir to make it smooth. Add the 
milk gradually, stirring while you add it. Cook 
this mixture until it is thick and does not taste 
of the flour. Add the salt. Add the cooked 
meat. Toast the bread, being careful not to 
burn either side of it. Bread that is slightly 
dry makes better toast than fresh bread. To 
serve, place a piece of toast on a plate and pour 
the creamed meat over it. The creamed meat 
may be made before school and be reheated 
when ready to serve. To prevent the toast’s be- 
coming soft, do not pile the pieces until they are 
cool. 


BUTTERED CARROTS 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 


20 large carrots 
1 tablespoon salt 
1 cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 
1 paring knife 
1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 
1 strainer or sieve 
1 measuring cup 


Wash the carrots; scrape them and cut them 
in pieces lengthwise about one inch long. Put 





January Menus 


Creamed Chopped Beef 
on Toast 
Graham Roll and Butter 
Buttered Carrots 
Apricot Jelly 
Custard Sauce 
Malk or Cocoa 


Potato Chowder 
Salmon Loaf and Peas 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 


Pineapple and Rice 
Muilkor Cocoa 














them into a saucepan and cover them with boil- 
ing water. Place the cover on the pan, and 
after the carrots have been boiling about ten 
minutes add the salt. Cook the carrots until 
they are soft when you prick them with the 
point of a paring knife. When the carrots are 
done, drain off all the water and put the butter 
on them. The carrots may be cooked early and 
be reheated at noon. If you reheat them at 
noon, be sure to heat them over water or in a 
double boiler. They will burn if heated with- 
out water because they have no water on them. 
Be sure that the carrots are hot when you serve 
them. 
APRICOT JELLY 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 


1% pounds dried apricots 

5 cups cold water 

1 cup sugar e 

7 tablespoons granulated gelatine 
2 cups cold water 

5 cups boiling water 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Utensils Needed: 


1 three-quart saucepan and cover 

1 meauring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 three-quart bowl 

1 two-quart saucepan 

1 three-quart dripping pan or 20 individual cups 

Wash the apricots and put them into a sauce. 
pan. Add the cold water and let them soak 
overnight. In the morning cook the apricots 
in the water in which they were soaked, putting 
a cover over them. When they are soft, add the 
sugar and let them cook a few minutes longer, 
Put the gelatine into a bowl and pour the cold 
water over it. Let it soak twenty minutes; 
then pour the boiling water into the gelatine 
and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Add 
the cooked apricots and lemon juice, and stir, 
Rinse a dripping pan or cups with cold water 
and pour in the apricot mixture. Set the pan 
or cups in a cool place so that the gelatine will 
harden. The jelly must be made early in order 
to use it at noon. Serve one portion of apricot 
jelly with two tablespoons custard sauce over it, 


CUSTARD SAUCE 


Twenty portions of two tablespoons each 
Recipe: 
3 cups milk 
3 eggs 
% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 one-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

1 bowl 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

Scald the milk in a double boiler. Break the 
eggs into the bowl and beat them enough with 
a tablespoon to break them up thoroughly. Add 
the sugar and salt. Add this egg mixture to 
the scalded milk, stirring while you add it. 
Cook the egg and milk mixture until it will coat 
the spoon. When the mixture coats the spoon, 
remove it from over the hot water and add the 
vanilla. Cool to serve with the apricot jelly. 

Do not cook the custard too long or over boil- 
ing water, as it may curdle. If it should curdle, 
you can beat it with an egg beater and perhaps 
remove the curdle. 


Potato CHOWDER 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 

10 medium-sized potatoes 

38 medium-sized onions 

1% quarts boiling water 

% tablespoon salt 

% pound bacon 

% cup flour 

2% quarts milk 

1% teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 

Utensils Needed: 

1 paring knife 

1 four-quart saucepan and cover 

1 tablespoon 

1 frying pan 

1 four-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

Wash and peel the potatoes and cut them in 
half-inch dice. Peel the onions and cut them 10 
small pieces. Pour the boiling water on the 
potatoes and onions. Add the salt, and cook 
until the potatoes are soft. While the potatoes 
are cooking, cut the bacon in small pieces an 
fry it in the frying pan until the lean part of 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Window Decoration---Red Geranium 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
(For Directions, see page 48) 
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A Machine-made Apron 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 


IRLS of the seventh and eighth grades 

should be taught how to use a sewing ma- 

chine and how to care for it. There are 

two types of sewing machines: the lock- 
stitch machine and the chain-stitch machine. The 
one in general use is the lock-stitch machine, on 
which there are two threads. The material may 
be stitched on either the right or the wrong side, 
as the machine may be adjusted to make stitch- 
ing which is alike on both sides. The chain- 
stitch machine uses only one thread. When using 
this machine the stitching must always be done 
on the right side of the material, for a chain 
stitch is formed on the wrong side. The end of 
the thread must be fastened securely, as this 
stitch ravels very easily. 

If you do not have a sewing machine at school, 
ask the girls to study and use one at home. Let 
each girl learn the following list of the names and 
uses of the principal parts of the sewing machine. 
Each girl should copy this information into her 
sewing notebook. 

1. Bobbin, on which the lower thread is wound. 

2. Bobbin filler, an attachment which holds the 
bobbin as it is being filled with thread. 

3. Shuttle, which holds the bobbin. 

4, Plate, the part upon which the cloth rests 
while being stitched. 

5. Presser foot, which helps to guide or hold 
the cloth in place. (Learn how to lift and to low- 
er it.) 


The Apron at the Right Is Made with Bound 
Seams, the One at the Left is Plain 


7. Spool holder, which holds the upper thread. 





8. Tension, used to regulate the tightness of 
the stitch. 

9. Screw, which regulates the length of the 
stitch. 

10. Treadle, the part upon which the feet rest, 
To operate the machine the seamstress presses 
the treadle with her feet. 

11. Connecting rod, which joins the treadle to 
the machine. . 

After the names and uses of the parts of the 
machine are understood, learn how to clean and 
oil it to keep it in good order. The “head” or top 
of the machine should be kept covered when it is 
not in use. 

Use an old piece of cloth or heavy paper and 
practice running the machine without thread un- 
til you can work the treadle easily and make 
straight rows of stitches. Then thread the ma- 
chine and stitch straight seams or hems. As you 
remove the cloth from the machine, be sure that 
the needle bar is raised as high as possible, so 
that you will not bend the needle point. 

After a little practice make aprons and simple 
garments, which are easily stitched. If you do 
not have a machine at school, cut and carefully 
baste the garments at school and then stitch 
them at home. 

A busy housewife will be sure to like the cover- 
all apron without sleeves, shown in the photo- 
graph. In the apron at the right the seams 
which join the side panels to the front and the 
back are made on the right side of the material. 

















































































































6. Needle bar, which holds the needle. (Learn (Learn how this thread passes to and through 
how to set the needle in place.) the needle.) (Continued on page 79) 
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A Camp Chair for Sister’s Doll 
By FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 
HIS camp chair for sister’s doll is just like the one you have at your summer cottage for use on the porch, except that it is 
SS of much smaller. The picture shows the size of the chair in comparison to the children playing with it. 
, The materials for the chair are some strips of cigar box wood, a piece of ribbon or cloth about two inches wide, some short 
the pins, or cigar box nails, and the little round sticks that are used for handles on lollipops. 
“rest, Begin work by making two strips like part A. Draw a line down the center of the piece after it has been reduced to size and 
“esses on this line locate the points for nails and the holes for the round sticks. The holes for the sticks may be bored with a little hand 
drill, gimlet, or an awl made by filing the end of a nail the same size as the stick. 
lle to Make two parts like B. Draw the center line and locate the points for nails and the hole centers for the sticks. Cut notches, 
<4 as shown on the drawing, with the pocketknife. Two pieces are also required like drawing C; and two each of parts D and EF to 
' be be made from the lollipop sticks. Only one piece like part F' is needed. 
1 top Assemble the parts according to the sketch, which is lettered to make the assembling simple. The cigar box strips and the 
it is little round sticks form frames which are fastened together as shown with cigar box nails, or pins cut the proper length. A 
little glue will hold the round sticks in place in the strips. 
* and The chair frame may be stained or decorated with water colors. The cloth or ribbon which fits over two of the round sticks, 
d un- forming the seat and the back of the chair, may be held in place by sewing or gluing to the sticks. 
a The chair may be adjusted to two positions, and if all parts are carefully made and assembled it will fold up nicely. 
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Our Federal Government—The Cabinet 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


By 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


HE act of Congress approved Septem- 

ber 24, 1789, establishing a system of 

courts for the United States, contained 

the following provision: “There shall 
also be appointed a meet person, learned in 
the law, to act as Attorney-General.” It 
was the duty of the Attorney-General under 
this act to try before the Supreme Court all 
cases in which the United States was a party, 
or in which the United States was in any way 
concerned. He was not required to live at 
the seat of government until 1841, and had 
no control over the appointment or conduct 
of the various United States marshals and 
district attorneys until 1861. 

Edmund Randolph of Virginia, appointed 
by President Washington, was the first At- 
torney-General, holding that office from 
February 2, 1790, to January 2, 1794. 

President Washington requested the At- 
torney-General to take part in the consulta- 
tions of the Cabinet, and since that time he 
has been a member of the Cabinet. He was 
not the head of an executive department un- 
til an act of Congress, approved June 22, 
1870, established the Department of Justice 
with the Attorney-General in charge of it. 

The Attorney-General is the chief law 
officer of the United States. His department 
functions, in general, with respect to the 
following matters: civil and criminal liti- 
gation arising out of war contracts; super- 
vision over the federal prisons; prosecution 
of all cases arising under the anti-trust laws; 
custody of alien property legal matters; 
the conduct of Shipping Board cases in the 
courts; clemency applications of federal 
prisoners; defends suits against the United 
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States brought in the Court of Claims and 
District Courts; defends all suits under the 
public land laws; has general charge of all 
federal criminal cases; litigation in admir- 
alty, insular affairs, foreign relations and 
finance cases; general conduct of cases aris- 
ing under the Volstead Act; investigates al- 
leged offenses against federal laws, except 
those arising under the Volstead Act and 
counterfeiting laws; prepares for submission 
to the Senate nominations of federal judges, 
attorneys, and marshals, and passes upon 
matters with respect to applications for po- 
sitions and appointments in the department 


or pertaining to the federal courts; prepares, | 


audits, approves, and pays all vouchers, ac- 
counts, pay rolls, and claims with respect to 
departmental appropriations, salaries of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, salaries of re- 
tired federal judges, and the salaries of the 
judges of the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He pays the salaries of, but has no 
other jurisdiction over, the solicitors of the 
State Department, Department of the In- 
terior, Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of the Treasury, 
and Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The Attorney-General appears before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in cases 
in which the United States is a party, or in 
any way concerned, when the questions at is- 
sue are of unusual importance. He has gen- 
eral supervision over all district attorneys 
and marshals. He appoints special counsel 
to represent the United States in such cases 
as he considers of sufficient importance to 
warrant such action; and he handles all mat- 
ters not criminal growing out of transactions 
of the World War. 

The following personnel and offices of the 
Department of Justice are under the direct 
control of the Attorney-General: Solicitor- 
General, Assistant to the Attorney-General, 
seven Assistant Attorneys-General, Pardon 
Attorney, Bureau of Investigation, Chief 
Clerk and Administrative Assistant, General 
Agent, Appointment Clerk, Disbursing Clerk, 
and Superintendent of Prisons. 


THE PosT-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Benjamin Franklin was the first Post. 
master-General of the colonies under the 
King. Early in 1774, however, the British 
ministry being displeased with him, he was 
discharged. No successor was appointed, 
and for nearly two years the colonies were 
deprived of regular mail service. 

When the Battle of Lexington had been 
fought and it was seen that the colonia 
meant to spend their utmost in man power 
and treasure to gain their independence, 
William Goddard organized a postal system 
of his own. He was able to induce Massa. 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire to give their consent to the estab- 
lishment of this system within the limits of 
their authority. This was the beginning of 
the present gigantic system of mail service 
in the United States. 

The second Continental Congress appoint. 
ed a com: ittee of six, headed by Benjamin 
Franklin, 1. “consider the best means of es 
tablishing posts for conveying letters and 
intelligence throughout this continent.” Act 
ing upon the report submitted by this con- 
mittee, Congress adopted a resolution on July 
26, 1775, which provided that “a Postmaster- 
General be appointed for the United Colonies 
who shall hold his office at Philadelphia.” 
The resolution provided further that postal 
routes should be opened from Falmouth, 
Maine, to Savannah, Georgia, with as many 
connecting routes as the Postmaster-General 
should deem proper. Under this act, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was unanimously elected 
Postmaster-General for a term of one year, 
with a salary of $1,000 a year. 

In 1783, the Post-Office Department was 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The Mourning Cloak Butterfly 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


The Mourning Cloak butterfly is 
black. 

Its wing's are large. 

They have yellow edges. 
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Photograph byL, W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
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This butterfly lives near the woods. 


It likes the sweet sap from the 
trees. 

It likes the sap of the apple tree. 

It watches for a broken limb. 

The sap runs out of the break. 

The butterfly drinks the sap. 

It is a very happy butterfly. 

It brings the good news that 
spring is here. 

It comes before the bluebird. 

It comes before the robin. 


Listen, and I shall tell you a secret. 


It stays in the North all winter. 
It does not go South. 
Where does it live in winter? 


It finds a cosy corner in the 
woodshed or in the barn. 

Sometimes it creeps under the 
shingles and goes to sleep. 

You may find it under the bark 
of a tree. 

It does not need food in winter. 

It just sleeps and sleeps. 

This butterfly’s caterpillar is black. 

It has spines all over its body. 

The birds do not like spiny 
caterpillars. 

The birds will not eat spiny 
caterpillars. 

What does the caterpillar eat? 

It eats elm leaves. 

It eats willow leaves. 
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Photograph by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 





It eats poplar leaves. 

Did you ever see the Mourning 
Cloak butterfly ? 

Watch for it in the spring. 


(Questions based on this text will be found'on page 67.) 
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January Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS :—Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given to fe 
—\ 


38 


pupils to trace and color on heavier paper. No. 1 has light hair and wears a pink dress > 
trimmed with white. No. 2 is black haired and has a cream waist with blue collar and x) aie 
trousers. No. 3 is fair and has a white suit trimmed with red. No. 4 wears pale green ij A 
with white trimming. No. 5 has a pale yellow dress trimmed with white. The baby Z. J_ J INNS 
wears white with light blue shoes and stockings. The handkerchiefs may be colored ye _ =) 
to harmonize with the costumes. Mount as shown, using a strip of gray oatmeal wall RH — ) 
paper 15 inches by 36 inches, q “QD f 

, ow p) 





See this line of happy children ¢ © 
Standing in a row; | ) FF go J | 

Nice clean hands and finger nails, | 

Teeth as white as snow. N \ . 


All have handkerchiefs so clean; , 
Healthier children you’ve never seen. | 
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Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 











Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book Pos- 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, each 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. [F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 
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Chile, Land of Wonder and Delight 


By GERTRUDE V. WHEELER 


Formerly Training School Instructor, Crandon Institute, Montevideo, Uruquay 


HERE were several of us who had lived 

three years in the port city of Montevideo, 

Uruguay, and who had met citizens from 

the great country of Chile and travelers 
who had been there, so that we grew very eager 
to “go, and see, and come again and tell,” as Kip- 
ling says. At last our plans matured, and on De- 
cember twenty-third we left our Uruguayan 
shores on the ship “Oropesa,” to sail through the 
Strait of Magellan to the West Coast. 

December is a most delightful month in South 
America, for this is summer time in the southern 
hemisphere. It seemed as though there had 
never been more perfect weather than during the 
twelve days that passed before we landed in the 
harbor of Talcahuano, Chile. We had made a 
stop of one day at the Falkland Islands, an Eng- 
lish possession lying due east from the eastern 
entrance to the Strait, and we had thoroughly en- 
joyed the time ashore at Port Stanley. Here, so 
far from other lands that ships reach it only once 
in six weeks, is a happy village of a thousand peo- 
ple, entirely English and Scotch. The chief in- 
dustry is sheep raising, but there is the necessary 
bit of commerce and agriculture that supplies 
the people with their needs. There are no trees 
upon the island but as there is an abundance of 
peat to be had for the cutting, there is no lack of 
fuel to warm the buildings in the long, cold win- 
ters. Four pretty churches, the town hall and 
museum, a good school building, and a hospital 
speak well for these people at the very outpost of 
civilization. 

Twenty hours’ sail from there brought us into 
the Strait of Magellan to Punta Arenas, the most 
southern city of the world and the first city of 
Chile that we entered. There was much bustle 
about passports, but soon we were in the little 
tug steaming our way ashore. Here on this 
“sandy point,” as the name means, is a city that 
claims thirty thousand population, but if this be 
true the count must include citizens of suburbs 
that extend farther than those of New York City. 
An hour in a taxicab took us over all the main 
streets. In the center, there is a plaza of beau- 
tiful trees, shrubs, and 


hardy plants and a 
marvelous. statue of F 
Magellan, flanked on 





each side by figures of i 
Patagonian and Tierra 


del Fuegoan Indians. 
Many. large modern 
business houses _ sur- 


round this plaza. From 
one building the United 
States flag was gayly 
flaunting its colors. 
Only about a third of 
the population is of 
Spanish origin, while 
the other inhabitants 
are Hungarian or Rus- 





sian. The chief indus- 
try here, as in the 
Falklands, is sheep 


raising. As there are 
many fur-bearing ani- 
mals in this district, 
there is a bit of buying 
and selling along this 
line. 

The Strait of Ma- 
gellan from this city 
to the Pacific unrolls a 
scene of great majesty 
and beauty before the 








Venta de mote, 


Chilean Peasants Selling “Mote” 
“Mote” is 
corners, 
their homes. 


hulled sweet corn, cooked on the street 
Many of the poor people never cook in 
Fuel is very scarce; stoves and cook- 
ing utensils still scarcer. 


traveler. Narrow enough so that both shores 
may be seen at once, it seemed as if they formed 
a great corridor with towering pine-clad moun- 
tains for walls. The course of the channel 
changes so often that we thought that the end 
had been reached again and again before we 
finally entered the Pacific Ocean. The fiord-in- 
dented shores make one think of Norway, while 
the shining blue-white glaciers remind one of 
Alaskan shores. All day we sat in awe as the 
majestic scenes swept by. 

We were not within the Antarctic Circle, so, of 
course, we did not see the sun at midnight, but 
the long, long twilight and the hours of exquisite 
sunset and afterglow were constant sources of 
delight while we were near the Strait. 

On January first when we awoke we found 
ourselves upon the Pacific Ocean. All portholes 
had been securely closed the night before, be- 
cause often the entrance from the Strait is very 
rough; but Neptune was surely bent upon show- 
ing us his mildest face, for there was hardly a 
ripple on the Pacific Ocean. Had we been on a 
smaller boat, we would have been sailing for 
several days through the channels between the 


ye 


Lake of All the Saints 


The snow-covered peak in the distance 1s called Cerro Puntiagudo. It is a volcano, over 8,000 feet high. Because 
of the beauty of this region it is often called the “Switzerland of Chile.” 


perfectly reflected in its surface. 








When the lake is calm, the peak is 


many islands off the southwest shore of Chile, 
We were told that this is a most beautiful trip, 
for here the scenery of the Strait seems to be re. 
peated in a more diversified form. However, as 
we were far out in the Pacific Ocean with nothing 
but sky and water to look at, we were glad when, 
on January fifth. our ship drew into the harbor 
of Talcahuano. 

The previous day had been spent in the harbor 
of Coronel, a coaling station. Here quite extep. 
sive coal mines lie under the floor of the ocean, 
The shaft is sunk from a point on the land 
and then for miles the radiating tunnels extend 
under the water. Not far from this town there 
is a little village, Lota, where we saw a most 
beautiful park. Travelers from Europe told us 
that it rivals many of the famous gardens of 
France. 

From Talcahuano we went by electric cars to 
Concepcion, a large old city which, because of 
earthquakes and tidal waves, was moved from its 
original site near the sea to this spot on the wide 
plain of the Biobio River, with beautiful hills sur- 
rounding it on three sides. On a high hill the 
Germans have built a tower to commemorate the 
lives of their countrymen lost in the Great War, 
and from here a most entrancing view of the city 
with its outlying gardens and “fundos” or farms 
may be seen. This city has the largest flour mill 
of the West Coast. It is owned and operated by 
the English, but the wheat which is used is grown 
in the United States and Argentina. It has 
modern milling machinery and is electrically 
operated. In this city there are two American 
colleges, one for boys and the other for girls, be- 
cause in these countries there are no coeduca- 
tidnal schools. 

An excellent railroad, called “The Longitudi- 
nal,” runs from Iquique in the northern part of 
Chile to Puerto Montt in the southern part of the 
country. As Concepcion is located on this rail- 
road we boarded the train at this point for a trip 
south to Puerto Varas. In Chile, as in England, 
passengers may travel first, second, or third class 
as their wishes or finances may dictate. There 
is no difference be- 
tween first and second 
class coaches except 
that a person is less 
crowded in first, for 
the majority of travel- 
ers go second class. 
The train usually car- 
ries a dining car be- 
tween large cities, but 
after leaving those the 
hungry passenger must 
rely upon his own 
lunch box or patronize 
the many vendors of 
food at the _ stations. 
Usually there are from 
three to twenty of 
these women, accord- 
ing to the size of the 
station. Dressed in 
clean white aprons 
they present a most at- 
tractive scene as they 
stand’ behind _ their 
open-air counters oF 
large baskets covered 
with cloth. In_ the 
fruit season it is a con- 
stant source of joy to 
buy at each stop, for 
here are most delicious 
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pears, plums, peaches, nectar- 
ines, apples, melons, and grapes. 
There are also cakes of the 
Chilean variety, hard bread, 
roast chicken, hard boiled eggs, 
and various sweets made of 
fruits or eggs and sugar. 

We stopped at Temuco and 
made a side trip to Nueva Im- 
perial, which is in the center of 
the region of the Arucanian In- 
dians. At an agency here we 
were able to buy lovely hand- 
woven Indian rugs and blankets. 
Since the rate of American ex- 
change was eight Chilean pesos 
for an American dollar, the 
traveler might pay forty pesos 
for a rug and not feel that he 
was extravagant. As the hand- 
beaten silver decorations that 
the Indian women wear are 
much coveted by tourists, it is 
not so easy to find them now as 
in the old days. However, we 
succeeded in getting a headpiece 
and a shawl pin in coin silver. 
An Indian woman, with her pa- 
poose in its reed and blanket 
carrier, kindly posed for a pic- 
ture and then instantly demand- 
ed to see the result. 
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The Christ of the Andes 
This statue, on the boundary between Chile 
and Argentina, is a symbol of the interna- 
tional peace pledge between these two coun- 
tries. The picture shows our party on 
muleback. 


of rising above the 
servant class. The 
farm is under full 
cultivation with a 
splendid irrigation 
system and will short- 
ly pay for itself in 


grains and_ fruits. 
Here during’ the 
month of January 


each year conference 
after conference 
meets and enjoys the 
camp life under the 
boughs of the pine 
forest. Our party 
joined with about one 
hundred and fifty 
others for the Educa- 
tional Conference and 
learned much about 
the work carried on 
by foreigners among 
the Arucanian In- 
dians, among the poor 
peon class, among the 
rich Chileans, and 
among the resident 
American and Eng- 
lish population. The 
Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. had good 





Six hours’ journey from Te- 
muco brought us to Puerto Varas, a delightful 
little German village on the shore of Lake Llan- 
quihue. The wide valley of this region, with cul- 
tivated fields and German farmhouses and barns, 
is so like much of the state of Pennsylvania that 
I felt that I was in my homeland again. Lakes 
Llanquihue and Todos los Santos lie encircled by 
the arms of lofty mountains, many so high that 
they are snow-covered the year around. Several 
of these are volcanoes. Mount Osorno has not 





Concepcion, a Charming Chilean City 
This city is on the banks of the Biobio River and is almost completely 
surrounded by hills. Its parks are full of the sweet-smelling tilo trees. m 
Two fine American colleges are to be found here. 


erupted since 1803, when the lava covered all the 
surrounding country. The traveler who goes by 
automobile between the two lakes now rides over 
lava and volcanic ash that is from thirty to fifty 
feet deep. About six years ago Mount Calbuco 
threw out ashes that made a thin covering over 
all the near-by farms and caused the farmers to 
Move their cattle many miles away. However, it 
erupted for only a short time. and soon it was 
quiet again. Mounts Puntiagudo, Tronador, and 
Techado have been silent many years. Because 
of the beauty of this region, it is becoming 
known as the “Swiss Lake Region of South 
America,” and those who know say that it is a 
Close rival to the real Switzerland. 

About a day’s journey from Concepcion, there 
is a wonderful experiment being tried. A North 
American church organization has bought a farm 
of 3,700 acres and is already well started on the 
founding of an agricultural school for the poor 


boys of Chile, who seemingly have little chance 





reports to give of 
their work in the larger cities. 

About six large volcanoes may be seen in this 
district and we were hoping that some of the 
active ones might give us a very slight demon- 
stration of their power but not until the day 
after we left did Mount Llaima deign to show 
how its chimney could smoke. 

We then visited the capital city, Santiago. It 
is ranked next to Rio de Janeiro in beauty and 
population. Thus it is the second most beautiful 
city of the South American conti- 
nent and the third in size. It lies 
on a plateau, a half day’s journey 
from the sea, with lofty mountains 
guarding it on three sides. It 
seemed to me that the sunset re- 
flected on these bare mountains was 
a most spectacular thing, and I 
wondered how the _ inhabitants 
could go about their regular work 
when Nature staged such a spec- 
tacle for them. Mount San Cristo- 
bal rears its head in the very midst 
of the city itself. A motor road 
has been built on the mountain at 
great cost of labor and money, and 
we were able to ride in comfort to 
the top and see the city spread out 
on all sides. 

On the pinnacle there stands an 
immense statue of the Virgin, as 
though to guard the city, and near 
by there is an observatory built and 
maintained by Harvard University. Wide, tree- 


lined, and asphalted avenues stretch away on all 


sides to beautiful parks and national farms. 
Very near the business section there is a small 
hill with a beautiful park built on its summit. 

On a visit to the government buildings we 
were delighted to be shown about by a “diputado” 
or representative who had spent five years in the 
United States studying engineering. He had re- 
turned to his fatherland and had built many 
bridges in his district, Atacama. 

Santiago has three great market houses and it 
was in one of these that we spent a happy half 
day, buying hand-woven baskets, queer little dolls, 
and articles made of the horns of cattle and of 
horsehair. There were many luscious fruits and 
vegetables on display. As this city is in the 
shadow of the great mountains, the heat or cold 
is hardly ever intense. We reluctantly bade this 
interesting place good-by on the second day of 
February and took the noon train for Llay-Llay 


(which is pronounced “Yi-Yi”’) and Los Andes. 

No trains ever cross the Andes in the night 
and so travelers going either way must stop, on 
the east side at Mendoza, and on the west, at Los 
Andes. The latter town is on a small plateau 
several hundred feet higher than that of San- 
tiago, and there in the shelter of the great hills 
fine crops of fruit and vegetables are raised. 
One leaves his train at night at a regulation sta- 
tion and walks a square away to the Hotel Sud- 
Americano where he must spend the night, but 
when he awakens in the morning he is surprised 
to find the Trans-Andean train waiting for him 
in the courtyard of the hotel. How small the 
coaches look and how odd are the cogwheels of 
the engine of this train that will carry you over 
the narrow gauge road, up and ever up until the 
very crest of these great cordilleras is reached! 

From seven in the morning until one in the 
afternoon we were steadily and very slowly 
mounting to the summit. The curves of the road 
are so continuous and so sharp that most of the 
time you can see the engine from the window of 
your coach. At Rio Blanco on the Chilean side 
there is a large sanitarium and summer hotel. 
Hot springs spout out waters that must come 
from far-away Aconcagua. What scenery is here 
and what peace and quiet! Though the Andes 
are as naked of all verdure as it is possible to 
imagine, the soils and rocks of different colors 
present an ever-varying scene that has a charm 
of its own. 

The wise traveler has chosen a seat on the left 
side of the train in going from Chile to Argen- 
tina, for on the other side the train hugs the 
mountain so close that nothing is to be seen 
except rocks, rocks, and more rocks. As* the 
traveler looks ahead and sees the engine climbing 
the next mountain he can hardly believe that 
even a fly would be able to cling to the steep sur- 
face, but so safely and so surely have the engi- 
neers builded that the train passes without 
harm, though on the chasm side one can look for 
thousands of feet into the abyss. When it is im- 
possible to go around a mountain, the road goes 
through it by a tunnel. There are many tunnels, 


(Continued on page 74) 





Lota Park, Lota, Chile 


This is a beautiful private park of twenty-five acres 
in Central Chile. 
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Picture Study—“Interior of a Cottage” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


OZEF ISRAELS, who painted “Inte- 

rior of a Cottage,’”’ was the leader of 

that movement in nineteenth-century 

Holland which brought Dutch paint- 
ing back to the native subject matter from 
which it had been astray for two hundred 
years. Israels was born at Groningen in 
North Holland on January 27, 1824. He was 
a son of the Old Folk of the Jewish race, as 
he called them. His father, who was a bank- 
er in this small commercial town, expected 
in time to receive his son into the banking 
business. Upon reaching the age for such 
decisions, however, Jozef thought of becom- 
ing a rabbi and studied the Hebrew language 
and the Talmud to that end. Later, when 
his talents and interests were more fully 
developed, he was sure that he wanted to 
become an artist, and finally obtained his 
parents’ consent. 

His systematic training began when, at 
the age of twenty, he went to Amsterdam and 
entered the studio of Jan Kruseman, a popu- 
lar painter of historical subjects and por- 
traits. This master fortunately sent him 
for his first schooling to the Trippenhuis, a 
little gallery of choice seventeenth-century 
Dutch masterpieces. Here Jozef made his 
first studies in light and shade and the truth- 
ful appearance of objects. At last he found 
his way to the paintings of Rembrandt and 








Questions 


In this picture does Jozef Israels 
describe a room or does he tell us a 
story of a family of simple fisherfolk? 
What makes you think that this is a 
Dutch mother? Does it seem to you 
to be the home of a rich or poor fam- 
ily? Why? What do you suppose 
the father is doing? 


What in this picture shows us that 
Israels was a painter of “bewitching 
sunlight”? What would the picture 
lose if you covered up the little jewel- 
like spot of flame? Would the pic- 
ture become one-sided? 


Do you think that Jozef Israels 
would have made us seem so much at 
home in a castle as we do in this sim- 
ple room? Do you like pictures of 
wealth and splendor better than “In- 
terior of a Cottage”? 




















discovered through them that the familiar 
scenes and people among whom this artist 
had spent his days formed the subject mat- 
ter which the greatest master of Holland 
had used in his interpretation of life. 


For the next three years Jozef Israe 
studied in Paris, but, unfortunately, he was 
away from the Rembrandt tradition. The 
influence of his Paris masters, Picot and 
Delaroche, caused Israels to paint such pure. 
ly historical subjects as “Hamlet and His 
Mother,” which he exhibited after his return 
to Holland in 1848. 

A serious illness proved soon to be Israels’ 
awakening. Sent to regain his health 9 
the little fishing village of Zandvoort near 
Haarlem, he found among the simple jp. 
cidents and settings of the fisherfolk’s live 
material which gave him a lifetime of insji. 
ration. He loved to paint the moist grays of 
sky and sea, the low-lying dune country, ani 
the humble interiors of the fishing cottages, 
He has shown us such human things as; 
mother’s care for her children, the patient 
suffering of old age, and the tragedies of the 
sea. Like Millet of the French school, he 
has given us a fellow feeling for the toiling 
poor. Children sailing their toy boats or 
being carried across the shallow waters with 
their fish baskets on their backs, eating their 
frugal meals, or watching and waiting with 
their mothers through the storm for worl 
of their fisherman fathers, he has made very 
real to us. Jozef Israels’ works are to-day 
found in many of the leading galleries of the 
world. 








ers. 


it in the background shadow. 








N this painting, as in most of Israels’ 
works, he has taken us into a simple cot- 
tage home, from which can be heard the 

sound of the sea. By the light of the casement 
window, with its neat sash curtain, we are in- 
vited to look about among the simple things 
which furnish the cottage room. Here the 
-family sleeps, cooks, eats, and receives its call- 
The fireplace is the center of the family 
life, although in this picture the artist has kept 


The Dutch mother and her sleeping child 
are made the center of our interest in the pic- 
ture by being placed directly before us in the 
sunlight, with the shadowed wall for a back- 
ground. The mother sits quietly sewing, prob- 
ably rocking the cradle with her foot when- 


“INTERIOR OF A COTTAGE” 


humble tasks. 


liness. 


ever the baby stirs. We feel that we know this 
swift-fingered, loving mother, whose husband 
is out at sea with his nets. Israels’ pictures al- 
ways tell us stories of people through their 


Notice the beauty of the sunlight as it falls 
on the objects in the room, and the shadows as 
they gather in the corners. 
brings into clear view the teapot, bowl, and 
red-flowered plant standing on the table. Half- 
close your eyes and see what a really beautiful 
pattern of light and shade is made. 
sifting through the thin white curtain, glanc- 
ing across the table top, and falling caressing- 
ly upon the mother and child transforms the 
cottage room into a place of warmth and love- 








See how the light 








Sunlight 
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Reproductions of “Interior of a Cottage” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Geography Completion Exercises on South America 


By JAMES F. TYRRELL 
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Principal, Minot School, Dorchester, Massachusetts 





ee 


answers are intended only for the teacher’s 


HE following exercises may be used as 
daily tests, reviews, or examinations. The 


use. The children should complete the ex- 


ercises from their knowledge of the subject. 


1, 


is | 


6. 


10. 
1. 


12, 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
. As Colombia has very few railroads, the 
32. 


33. 
34, 


. The 


. Venezuela and Colombia border on the 





The Amazon River Basin has about 
the area of the Mississippi River Basin. 
mouth of the Amazon River is at the 





. In the Amazon River Basin the sun’s rays 





are always nearly — 
- is the largest city in the Amazon 
River Basin. 





. The leading industry of Brazil is the raising 


of ; 
Another great industry of Brazil is the pro- 
duction of ————. 

- is the capital of Brazil. 








. Brazil touches every country on the conti- 
‘nent except 


and : 

are abundant in Brazil, but the min- 
ing industry has not been well developed. 
The world’s greatest center of coffee export 
is the city of 

















, and are important 
pr oducts exported from the port of Bahia. 
Although situated nearly a thousand miles 
from the coast, ———— has become a thriving 
city. 

seeds are the material from which 
chocolate and cocoa are made. 

Manioc is grown for its roots, from which 
is made. 

The largest tributary of the Amazon River 
is the — River. 

In the production of cacao outrahks 
all other countries except the Gold Coast of 
Africa. 

An important rubber port at the mouth of 
the Amazon River is 
There are mills in Brazil, but they do 
not produce nearly enough cloth to satisfy 
the needs of the people. 

The development of will lead to the 
establishment of cities and to the spread of 
population into the interior. 
The Guianas belong to , 
The capital cities of the Guianas are —--—— 
, and ——-—. 

Some of the chief products of the Guianas 
are , and 

is found i in British and Dutch Guiana. 


























, and 














Sea. 

Since the completion of the Canal, 
the countries in western South America have 
been more easily reached by vessels from the 
eastern ports of the United States. 

Before the Panama Canal was opened, these 
countries could be reached from eastern ports 
of the United States only by sailing around 








The Mountains extend along the 
western and northwestern coast of South 
America. 

In the Andean countries is obtained 
from sheep, alpacas, llamas, and vicunas. 
Most of Venezuela is in the basin of the 
River. 

The name Venezuela means ‘ 











“usd 





River is the great commercial high- 
way through the country. 
Ecuador is so named because it is on the 








Many hats are woven in Ecuador. 
From Ecuador comes some of the vegetable 
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36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


44, 
45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


. Since Bolivia has no 





from which most of our buttons are 
made. 


. From the broad leaves of the century plant 


the natives of Ecuador make » and 
from the fibers of the leaves and the roots 
they make and 
The sirup obtained from the leaves of the 
century plant is used in making . 
To-day, is the most important mineral 
product of Peru. 
The forests of Peru are wonderfully rich in 
and 
As a result of a war Peru lost to the 
southern part of her country, where there 
were rich deposits of nitrate. 
An important vegetable product from the 
forests of Peru is ; 
is the principal seaport of Peru, and 
a few miles inland is , the capital. 
are commonly used as pack animals 
in Peru and Bolivia. 






































, it must depend 
upon the neighboring countries for ports. 
ore is the largest mineral export of 





Bolivia. 





is often called the “United States of 
South America.” 

The parts of Argentina that are like the 
plains and prairies of the Mississippi Basin 
are called the 

















and are the great industries 
of Argentina. 
Argentina ships great quantities of ; 
, and to the United States. 





Argentina will probably always be an 
rather than a country, because there 
is very little iron or coal to support manu- 
facturing industries. 

is the capital of Argentina 
and is the largest city in South America. 
Argentina is a great plain sloping from the 
Andes Mountains toward the rivers of the 
System and toward the Ocean. 














52. The docks at Buenos Aires are lined with 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 


66. 


67. 


. The raising of 


. Chile lies on the west slope of the 


is stored awaiting 





elevators in which 
shipment. 

are so common in Paraguay that a 
traveler can often get a dozen for a cent. 





. A product from Paraguay that is important 





to the leather industry is 
is the 








and 
largest industry of Uruguay. 
, the capital of Uruguay, is noted for 
its balmy temperature. 

has many points of similarity to our 
Pacific Coast States. 








. Chile is sometimes called the “shoestring re- 


and 





public” because it is so 





Mountains and the nearness of the moun- 
tains to the coast makes the country very 
narrow. 

Chile is now active in three great branches 
of industry: , and 
The most valuable mineral deposits found in 
Chile are the beds of 
Chile exports large quantities of nitrate, 
which is used in the manufacture of 
, which means “Paradise Valley,” is 
the principal port of Chile. 

, on the Strait of Magellan, is 
the most southern city of the world. 




















. One of the driest deserts in the world is the 


Desert in Chile. 
The Railroad connects Valparaiso 


with Buenos Aires. 
is the capital and largest city of 











Chile. 


68. 
69. 
70. 





The greatest “lake” in the world js 
found in Chile in the Andes Mountains, 
is the highest mountain peak 





in Chile. 





, and - are raised in the 


central region of Chile. 


ANSWERS 


. twice. 
. Equator. 
. vertical. 


Para. 
coffee. 


. rubber. 
. Rio de Janeiro. 
. Chile. 
. Minerals. 
. Santos. 
. Coffee. 

. Manaos. 
. Cacao. 

. tapioca. 
. Madeira. 
. Brazil. 

. Para. 

. cotton. 

. railroads. 

. England. Holland. France. 
. Georgetown. 
. cacao. 
. Gold. 
. Caribbean. 

. Panama. 

. South America. 
. Andes. 

. wool. 

- Orinoco. 

. “Little Venice.” 
. Magdalena. 

. Equator. 

. Panama. 

. ivory. 

. paper. 

. Soap. 

. copper. 
. rubber. 
. Chile. 

. quinine. 
. Callao. 
. Llamas. 
. seacoast. 

. Tin. 

. Argentina. 
. Pampas. 

. Agriculture. 
. Meats. 
. agricultural. 

. Buenos Aires. 
. La Plata. 
. grain, 

. Oranges. 
. tannin. 
. cattle. 
. Montevideo. 

. Chile. 

. long. narrow. 

. Andes. 

. mining. farming. manufacturing. 
. nitrate. 

. fertilizers. 

. Valparaiso. 

. Punta Arenas. 

. Atacama. 

. Trans-Andean. 

. Santiago. 

. borax. 

. Mount Aconcagua. 
. Cereals. 


Ecuador. 


cacao. cotton. 


Paramaribo. Cayenne. 


coffee. sugar. rice. 


sandals. sacks. 


hard woods. 


Lima. 


grazing. 
wool. 
manufacturing. 


hides. 


Atlantic. 


sheep. 


{ 


vegetables. fruits. 
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January Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for January 
By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Piay,” Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


Write the lesson on the blackboard or on cards. 
The questions may be asked orally or written on 
the blackboard. 


January 


January brings the New Year, 
January brings the snow, 

Brings the ice and fun of skating, 
With the cold we’re all aglow. 


In the sky these winter evenings 
How the stars glance here and there, 
Twinkling, blazing, just like diamonds, 
Shining through the frosty air. 


Oh, we welcome January, 

First month of the glad New Year, 
And great happiness we hope it 
Brings to everybody here. 


Questions 


Read the first verse and tell three things that 
January brings. 

Describe the January sky. 

What is the wish for the New Year found in 
the last verse? : 


Seat Work 


Cut children playing with sleds, skating, and 
snowballing. Mount on a large sheet of stiff 
paper and name the poster “WINTER SPORTS.” 

Make a snow man. Use stiff white paper. 
Cut three circles—a large circle, a middle-sized 
circle, and a small circle. Paste together to 
form a snow man. Make eyes, nose and mouth 
with black crayon. Cut out a hat and paste it 
on his head. Cut out a broom and paste it over 
his shoulder. 

Make a boy shoveling snow. He wears a red 
rea blue sweater, brown trousers, and black 

ts, 


LESSON II 
Write this lesson on the blackboard or print 
it on cards. Let every child in the class read it 
and answer the questions. 


Safety Lesson 


Beware of the ice, 

If you don’t, you know, 
Your feet will fly up, 
And down you'll go. 


And often harm may come to you, 
And you may break a bone or two. 
Oh, never play out in the street, 

Or hitch your sled to cars you meet. 
And if you wish to coast down hill, 
Go to a place quite safe and still. 

On icy river, creek, or lake, 

The greatest care you’ll have to take. 


For ice in places is quite thin, 

’Twill crack and break, and you’ll fall in. 
Get safety habits, then you’ll run 

No danger risks, but have great fun. 


Questions 


Why it is dangerous to walk heedlessly on ice? 

Did you ever know anyone who broke any 
bones or was injured by falling on the ice? 

What does the lesson say about playing in the 
street? Write the rule. 

What does the lesson say about “hitching on”? 
Write the rule. 

What does the lesson say about coasting? 
Write the rule. 

Why should we be careful in walking on the 
ice on lakes, creeks, and rivers? 

Can girls and boys acquire safety habits? 
How? 

Seat Work 


Draw a picture of a river. (Wide blue streak 
on a piece of white drawing paper.) Make a row 
of bare trees in the background. Make a sign, 
“DANGER,” and paste it on a spot in or near 
the river. Write under the picture: “This is 
a deep river and the ice is thin.” 

Make a picture of two men carrying a boy on 
a stretcher to a building marked “HOSPITAL.” 
Make an automobile with a sled “hitched on” to 
the back. Write under the picture: “This boy 
hitched on behind a car. He was badly hurt.” 


LESSON III 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. The class 
will read it and answer the questions. 


The Stars 


The stars are bright, 
The stars are high, 
They look like jewels 
In the sky. 


They twinkle red, 
They twinkle blue, 
They twinkle green 
And purple too. 


We love to watch 
The stars on high, 
All twinkling in 
The dark blue sky. 


Questions 


Find a word in the first line of the rhyme that 
tells how the stars look. 

Find a word in the second line of the rhyme 
that tells the position of the stars. 

In the third line what is said about the stars? 

What are jewels? 

Give the names of some jewels. (Diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, amethysts.) 

What are diamonds like? (Clear, sparkling 
and white like drops of water.) 

What are rubies like? (Clear, sparkling and 


red.) 

What are sapphires like? (Clear, sparkling 
and blue.) 

What are emeralds like? (Clear, sparkling and 
green.) 


What are amethysts like? (Clear, sparkling 
and purple.) 
Write the words that rhyme in these verses. 


(high, sky, blue, too.) 


Seat Work 


Copy the names of these jewels: 
ruby, sapphire, emerald, amethyst. 

Write the color of each jewel after its name. 

Cut stars from silver and gold paper and 
mount them in groups of three on dark blue 
paper to make a picture of the sky at night. 

Write from memory a verse of “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star.” 


diamond, 


LESSON IV 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. The class 
will read it and answer the questions. 


The Star Patterns—Nature Study 


There is a Big Dipper in the sky. 

It is formed by seven big bright stars. 

There is a Little Dipper in the sky, too. 

It is formed by smaller stars that are closer 
together. 

There is a pattern of a Sword and a Belt made 
of stars. 

There is a broad white streak across the sky 
that is called the Milky Way. 

The reason the Milky Way looks white is be- 
cause it is thick with tiny stars that we cannot 
see. 

There are many other star patterns in the sky. 

Many of them are seen only at certain times 
of the year. 

We can see the Big Dipper and the Milky Way 
every clear night all through the year. 


The Big Dipper 


There’s a starry Dipper in the sky, 

A beautiful sight to see, 

And the whole year long on bright, clear nights 
It is shining on you and me. 














And the Seven Stars in this Dipper big, 

Are like wonderful jewels bright; 

If you look, you will see them twinkling there 
On every bright, clear night. 


Questions 


Explain to the children what a constellation 
is. (A number of noticeable stars grouped to- 
gether. These usually form some fancied pat- 
tern. The constellation known as the Big Dipper 
is also called the Seven Stars, the Great Bear, 
and Charles’s Wain.) 

How many stars in the Big Dipper? 

What other star patterns does the lesson tell 
about? (Sword, Belt, and Little Dipper.) 

What is the Milky Way? 

Why is it so called? 

What makes it look white? 

Can we always see all the constellations on a 
clear night? (No. Some of them are seen only 
at certain seasons of the year.) 

What constellation can we see all the year 
round? (The Big Dipper.) 

The Big Dipper is seen in the Northern Hem- 
isphere. 

In the Southern Hemisphere there is a con- 
stellation where the stars form a cross. 

This constellation is known as the “Southern 
Cross.” 


Seat Work 


Use dark blue paper and paste on it seven stars 
in the form of the Big Dipper. 

Make thirty-two stars in groups of four. How 
many groups have you? 

Make nine groups of stars, each group contain- 
ing five stars. How many stars did you make? 
Write the number. 

How many stars are there in our flag? J Count 
them. 

Make a flag with the correct number, of stars 
on it. 


LESSON V 


Write the lesson on the blackboard.] The class 
will read it and answer the questions, 


The Snowstorm—An Experience Lesson 


It snowed all last night. 

When we looked out of the window this morn- 
ing everything was covered with snow. 

All the people were cleaning their walks. 

There were some little sparrows up under our 
porch. 

They were hungry. 

The snow was so deep that they could not find 
anything to eat. 

We swept the snow off the floor of the porch. 

Then we scattered crumbs and seeds. 

We were very still, and soon many little spar-’ 
rows came flying down. 

They twittered and chirped and ate up all the 
seeds and crumbs. 

We must be kind to the birds in winter. 

We must feed them when the snow is deep and 
when ice covers the trees and ground. 


Questions 


Tell about the snowstorm. 

How did it look out of doors in the morning? 
What were the people doing? 

What kind of birds did the children feed? 
Where were they? 

What did they want? 

Why could they not find anything? 

What did the children do? 

What did they give the birds to eat? 
Did the birds come to get the food? 

Why must we be kind to the birds? 
What do they do for us? 
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What happens to them if they are not fed dur- 
ing an ice and snow storm? 


Seat Work 


Draw a picture of a boy in a blue coat and a 
red hat feeding the birds. 

Draw a picture of a little girl in a brown coat 
and a blue hood feeding two brown squirrels. 

Cut three snow shovels free-hand. 

Make a paper sled. Use an oblong of stiff 
paper. Fold down even lengths on the two long 
sides. Cut pieces from the back and front to 
make it look like a sled. Put a cord in it for a 
rope. Make a paper doll to ride on it. Fold the 
doll in the middle so she can sit on the sled. 


LESSON VI 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. The class 
will read it and answer the questions. 
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The Eskimos—A History Lesson 


The Eskimos live in the North. 

It is very cold in the North. 

The Eskimos hunt the polar bear, the seal and 
the walrus. 

Eskimos live in snow houses. 

These houses are round, and there is only one 
opening in each one. 

The Eskimos have to crawl on their hands and 
knees to get into their houses. 

The Eskimos ride on sleds. 

Dogs pull these sleds. 

The dogs can run very fast. 


Questions 


Describe the Northland. 

Of what are the Eskimo houses made? 

Do you know what an Eskimo house is called? 
(An igloo.) 


JANUARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 
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What is the shape of the igloo? 
What animals do the Eskimos hunt? 


Have you ever seen a polar bear? 

I How do the Eskimos get into their houses? SILENT RE ADING CR AYON LESSON 
a’ and How do the Eskimos travel over the ice and 
snow fields? By Margaret Sterling 


ly one Seat Work 
Use white paper and make paper cuttings of Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
Is and Eskimos, their snow houses, their dogs, and their trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
r ‘Wee ines: dn ilies blackboard - + given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
“ a tks cent ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine, 
order, is 
Make a list of words to rhyme with snow. 
Make a list of words that rhyme with ice. 





LESSON VII 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. The class 
led? f will read it and answer the questions. 


The Animals of the North—A Nature 
Study Lesson 


YN The white bear lives in the North 
In the land of ice and snow; 

His furry coat quite often makes 

Clothes for the Eskimo. 


The white bear has long, shaggy fur. 

He is very large and fierce. 

He eats fish and Ititle seals. 

He is very strong. 

He can run very fast. 

He can swim, too. 

The bears and seals are very useful to the 
Eskimos. 

They use the skins for clothing and for cover- 
ings in the igloo. 

They use the flesh for food. 

They use the bones to make sleds, knives, and 
playthings. 

















Questions 


Recite. the rhyme about the white bear. 

What words in it rhyme? (Snow and 
Eskimo. ) 

Where does the white bear live? 

Tell about his fur. 

What kind of animal is he? 

What does he eat? 

What can he do? 

In what ways are bears and seals useful to the 

















Eskimos ? 
Seat Work , 
wan’ free-hand or from a pattern a large polar ELSIE S GOLDFISH 
ar, 


On it write: “I am a big white bear. I am 


very fierce and strong. I live in the cold North. This is Elsie and her pretty goldfish. 


I eat fish and little seals. I can swim. I like to 


float on cakes of ice.” ene Uncle Joe gave them to her on her birthday. 


Make a picture of three polar bears. 
the first one write: “I give my skin to make 


clothes for the Eskimo.” Under the second She ealls them Nip and Snip. 


write: “I give my flesh to be food for the Es- 


kimo.” Under the third one write: “I give the Every day she feeds them and talks to them. 


Eskimo bones for sleds and knives.” 


Lesson VIII She likes to watch them swim. 
Write the lesson on the blackboard. The She buys ni ce fish f 00 d f or th em. 


class will read it and answer the questions. 


Health Lesson She keeps their bow! clean. 


We must breathe fresh air and be cl d neat; > ‘ 
We ust win for is atnlgvora ielie anions tuk. She puts fresh water into their bowl. 


The water we drink must be fresh and good; 


And whatever we eat must be wholesome food. She keeps the bowl where it is neither too 


We must wear loose clothes and go early to bed; 

We must stand erect, and hold up the head. hot nor too eold. 
€ must sleep and rest, we must skip and run; 
€ must play out of doors in the air and sun. 









































We must brush our teeth, little germs to quell, 
If we do these things, we’ll be strong and well. 


Questions 


Why must we breath fresh air? 

Why must we be clean and neat? 

Why must we care for our eyes and feet? 

How can we care for them? 

Why must we drink good water? 

What does “wholesome” mean? 

Why must we eat wholesome food? 

Why must we wear loose clothing? 

Why must we go to bed early? 

Why must we stand erect and hold our heads 
up? 

Why do we have to rest? 

Why must we skip and run? 

Why must we play out of doors in the sun and 
fresh air? 

Why must we brush our teeth? 

If we do these things, what kind of people 
shall we be? 

Why is it the greatest thing in the world to 
be healthy? 

Seat Work 


Make a health booklet and illustrate with 
paper cuttings wherever possible. 
Write in the booklet the health rules taken 
from this lesson, as follows: 
Breathe fresh air. 
Keep yourself clean and neat. 
Care for your eyes, teeth, nails, and feet. 
Drink pure water. 
Eat wholesome food. 
Wear loose clothing. 
Stand and sit erect. 
Hold up your head. 
Sleep and rest. 
Run and jump. 
Play out of doors in the sunshine. 


Month by Month Seat Work 
By Olive E. Winship 
January 


Place on it fig- 
Mount the face 


Clock faces—Draw a circle. 
ures for hours. Draw hands. 
on brown or black background. 

Calendars.—F old a square of white paper eight 
squares in width. Cut off the outer strip, leav- 
ing the seven space width. Fill in numbers and 
days. 

Sleds.—Cut the sleds free-hand. Color and 
decorate as desired. Fold the runners. 

Snow scene.—On an oblong of gray paper draw 
a line for the horizon. Color the sky blue. With 
blackboard crayon make snowdrifts on the 
ground. Add small cut-out figures of sleds. 

Mittens.—Make a pattern by tracing around 
the hand with fingers closed. Cut the pattern 
and on gray paper trace two mittens, thumbs 
touching. Color, cut, and mount. 

Snowflakes —Fold and refold variously small 
squares of white paper. Snip and cut at differ- 
ent points. Unfold. Paste on a blue mount. 

Envelope container—Make a large envelope, 
using a twelve-inch square. Do not fold down 
the flap. Paste the other corners together by 
means of some cut-out or snow scene as above 
suggested. 


February 


Flag.—On white writing paper color red al- 
ternately between the lines. Cut a square of 
blue for the corner. Mount. Count for thirteen 
stripes and cut off the remainder. Mount all on 
white background. Draw a flagpole with brown 
crayon. 

Log howse-—Build with sticks or twigs. Make 
a free-hand drawing of the completed building. 
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Shovel.—Make free-hand, using mass draw- 
ing. 

Hatchets and cherries.—Cut free-hand. 

Patriotic pictures.—Collect Washington and 
Lincoln pictures. Paste them in a book or a 
folder. Make a border of red, white, and blue 
lines, or repeated figures. 


March 


Dish forms.—Make mass drawings of plates, 
cups, saucers, pitchers, bowls, and vases. Use 
white chalk on gray paper. Cut out the articles 
and mount them on lines drawn to represent 
shelves. 

Furniture for dining room.—Cut these pieces 
from colored pictures in catalogues or adver- 
tisements. Pay attention to proportional ar- 
rangment. 

Picture of rainy day.—Find pictures of a boy 
and a girl. Color their clothes; cut and mount. 
Place over the children an umbrella made from 
a black half circle. Draw the handle. A gray 
or brown mat makes the best mount. Rain is 
represented by small dashes of crayon. 

Bunnies.—Make a mass drawing, free-hand. 
Cut, and use for a border, or pin to brown paper 
window slips fastened to the window to represent 
ground. 
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Window Decoration — Geranium 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


The following directions refer to illus- 
trations on page 33. 





OPY these patterns in free-hand or 
use tracing paper. Cut from paper, 
as directed, the leaves of green, blossoms 
of red, bowl of gray, and band on the 
bowl of blue. First, paste the band on 
the bowl. Next, place the flowers so that 
they look well and paste them in place. 
Last, paste the bowl over the lower part 
of the plant, letting one leaf extend back 
of the bowl to strengthen the design. 
The finished decoration may be lightly 
pasted to the window glass, or it may be 
mounted on a heavy piece of cardboard 
about 18 inches by 14 inches to use as a 
wall decoration. A frieze of these plants 
may be used above the blackboard to 
brighten this snowy month. 
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April 


Flowers and leoves.—Trace the leaves froy 
those gathered; color green and cut. Moun 
them on a white background, and add flowe; 
cut free-hand from colored paper. 

Jars for flowers.—Use brown paper; fold ani 
cut free-hand. Make a large cutting. Cut a bor. 
der from wall paper, and mount at upper edge, 
Mount jars on a large sheet of manila Paper 
with upper corners pasted, leaving the centy 
free to hold flowers. 

Crocus and daffodils.—Cut from a simple pi. 
tern made by the teacher. Color and cut. Slip 
each flower into the jar, leaving the flowers fr 
at the top. This makes an effective border, y 
window decoration if the jar is made double an/ 
unmounted. 

Chickens and ducks.—Patterns may be use 
Trace, color them yellow or light brown, ani 
cut. Mount by pinning or otherwise attachiy 
to the brown paper ground on lower sash ¢ 
window. 





May 
Garden tools.—Draw free-hand. Collect x 
many tools for display as possible. Draw from 


the tool itself with regard for proportion in siz, 

House and grounds.—Cut the house free-hani 
from colored paper. Tear irregularly brom 
paper for ground. Paste at lower part of blu 
mount, the blue representing the sky. Mout 
the house. Cut and add to the picture the fo 
lowing: picket fence, flowers, trees, and bushe. 
This is an opportunity to use up odd colored slip: 
of paper. 

Bird and tree borders.—Use patterns easily 
obtainable. 


June 


Butterflies.—From a piece of folded paper cut 
a butterfly pattern. Trace the pattern on ye: 
low paper. Color brown and black spots. Cu 
and partly fold. Place the butterflies ‘at irreg- 
ular intervals on window box or sash, or suspeni 
by thread. 

Japanese lanterns.—Fold paper and cut the 
pattern. Trace on colored papers. Edge with 
black. Cut out the lanterns and mount them o 
white background. Mark black lines for cords, 
with similar line from top. 

Summer activities.—Illustrate these free-hand. 

A day in the woods.—Use crayon and draw il 
mass work the following: trees, bushes, creek, 
swing, teeters, and lunch baskets. 


September 


Free play.—Use blocks, sticks, beads, pegs 
colored tablet forms, etc. 

Fruits——Make simple patterns of apples, pear’ 
plums, peaches, and grapes. Trace, color, cut, 
and mount them in groups or in a paper basket. 

Garden vegetables—Make simple patterns 0 
tomatoes, potatoes, carrots, etc. Trace, color, 
cut, and mount on white with table line draw. 


October 


Colored leaves.—Trace from leaves collected 
choosing those having rather regular edges. Ci! 
from colored papers, and mount as a bordet 
above the blackboard. 

Pumpkins.—Use a circle for a pattern and 
modify it for a pumpkin pattern. Trace 
orange paper; cut. Mark a jack-o’-lantern fac; 
cut. 

Halloween figures.—Patterns for these att 
easily obtainable from store Halloween novel 
ties. 

Booklets—(1) Make a _ booklet containiné 
free-hand drawings of fruit. (2) Make 4 
booklet containing free-hand drawings of vege 
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Modeling —Form fruits and vegetables in 
solids. 

Japanese lanterns.—Make lanterns of the var- 
jous colors and mount in spectrum arrangement. 


November 


Umbrellas.—Use a circle form as an umbrella 
pattern. Trace on black-faced paper; cut. Fold 
and scallop. Open the umbrella and push a small 
stick for the handle through the center. 

Number booklets——Fold paper for book, then 
upon its pages draw free-hand objects to repre- 
sent different numbers; as, one on first page, 
two on second, etc. 

Puritan pictures.—From pictures copy free- 
hand hats, guns, and turkeys, using mass draw- 
ing. 

Plates —Use a large circle for a pattern. 
Trace; color for a border; cut. Keep for Thanks- 
giving celebration. 

Food pictures—Collect pictures of various 
foods advertised in colors. Cut out and set 
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Thanksgiving table with these and other dishes. 


December 

Christmas tree and decorations.—Patterns are 
easily obtained for bells, stars, candles, and tree, 
or you may cut them from folded paper. Insert 
base of tree into slit cut in mount. This allows 
the top to stand out. Colored scraps may be 
pasted on the tree to represent gift boxes. 

Schoolroom decorations.—Hang bells in the 
room and use stars for the windows. Place can- 
dles at base of windows or blackboard. 

(As much of December will be devoted to the 
making of gifts, we are outlining little for this 
month.) 


A Winter Bird Project 
By Blanche E. Farrand 
NY teacher will derive as much joy in work- 
ing out the following project as the children 
will. After it is once launched, you will find 
that the project works itself. 
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We first discussed feeding the birds during the 
cold days. (Quite a few of the children had fed 
them.) What we fed the birds and the kinds of 
birds we saw were mentioned. 

The children were then shown colored plates 
of the winter birds. These were hung on the 
burlap and from time to time different children 
were asked to go up and identify the birds. 

When the snow bunting was taken up in our 
conversation lesson, a stuffed specimen was pro- 
duced. This little incident interested the chil- 
dren considerably. They simply loved it, and 
once in awhile when it happened to remain in 
the cupboard (after roosting there through the 
night), its absence was the first thing discovered 
when the class entered. 

After the problem was launched, I asked for 
Christmas tree branches, as this work was start- 
ed immediately upon our return after the holi- 
days. The following session my wish was fulfilled, 
as a miniature moving forest proceeded up into 
the halls. The children brought more branches 














January Eskimo Poster 


Show this design to the children and tell them to copy it with paper cuttings and crayons. 
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than could be used upon the sand table. We 
placed them in holes bored into small planks; 
then covered the lumber with sand. 

Just here, we departed onto a side line, com- 
mencing to learn the different evergreen trees. 
There was a large vase of branches accessible 
to the children. Freedom was given them to 
handle and discuss the evergreen twigs among 
themselves. In this way we learned the pine, 
spruce, hemlock, arbor vitz#, yew, and cedar. 
The children discussed why the winter birds love 
these trees. 

A collection of cones was brought in by mem- 
bers of the class and each child explained how 
food was obtained from these. They enjoyed 
placing them in water to watch the cones close, 
then drying them again to see them open. After 
this, they were asked to observe cones on the 
trees to foretell weather conditions. 

As we were taking the above, step by step, the 
class were rounding out our sand-table work. 
They brought bread crumbs which they scattered 
upon the feeding board, and suet, which they 
tied upon the trees. Next, a bird-bath, which 
consisted of “real water” in a pan, was pro- 
vided. 

Now all was ready for our little feathered 
friends to fly in and dine. We made the junco, 
cardinal, blue jay, and brown creeper from col- 
ored construction paper, cutting the tail and 
wings separate and pasting them on. The birds 
were suspended by means of thread and it really 
looked as though a flock had actually discovered 
our repast. 

To make this project practical, pieces of suet 
were tied to the branches of a small tree just 
outside our window for “the honest to goodness” 
hungry birds. You would have been gratified 
if you had seen the number of children who 
came over to investigate this tree on Saturdays 
and on Sundays “to see whether the suet had 
gone.” 

These six-year-old children learned that the 
reason some birds migrate is wholly a matter 
of food. The winter birds possess hard bills and 
subsist principally upon seeds. 

Our January calendar on the _ blackboard 
showed winter birds drawn in colored crayons, 
and our word-drill consisted of a colored land- 
scape on two slates of the blackboard, with names 
of all winter birds printed across the trees. 
All the trees were labeled, representing the six 
varieties learned by the class. This was the last 
step taken, and after the landscape was drawn 
the children suggested what to print and where 
to print it. 

Our landscape also had on it the names of ani- 
mals which were hibernating along the water’s 
edge and in other places. Bobbie Squirrel’s nest 
was in the hole of a tree; Jack Rabbit and his 
tracks were drawn on the snow. 

There are many possibilities in such a scene. 
It helped wonderfully to motivate reading les- 
sons, as well as those in language, music, and 
handwork. 

The children cut out patterns made from 
%-inch block paper the letters spelling “FEED 
THE BIRDS.” These were then made of white 
drawing paper and pasted upon the windows, so 
that passers-by could “catch the spirit.” 

For reference reading, the Thornton W. Bur- 
gess Bird Book was principally used. 

Pictures of all, styles of bird houses were 
brought in by the children. 

Best of all, old Christmas trees were erected 
in the children’s respective back yards and once 
more pressed into the service—this time having 
food hung upon them, above the reach of cats, 
so habits were carried over. 

Do you wonder that everybody was thoroughly 
happy? 
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Helping the Slow Children 
By A School Visitor 


N January Miss C. received a class of forty- 

two 2A children, twenty-four being rated as 
slow or very slow. They had been passed, as 
sometimes happens, because it seemed necessary 
to make room for others. 

Miss C. was expected to bring these slow chil- 
dren up to grade as well as to have them do the 
work of the next grade. She divided them into 
two groups, those weak in reading and spelling 
in one group, and those weak in number in an- 
other. Each group was given an extra period 
each day. As soon as a child showed marked 
improvement, he was allowed to join the class 
considered well grounded in their work. 

The class, as its especial care, was given 
charge of the children thus promoted, and when- 
ever any of them seemed to be doing poor work, 
some member of the class was appointed to take 
him aside into the hall, the rest room, or even 
on the schoolhouse steps, and give him extra 
drill in the subject in which he was weak. These 
little teachers proved very faithful and efficient 
and seemed to enjoy the work. 

When I visited the room in May, there were but 
fourteen children in this slow class, and that day 
three of these were sent into the better class. 
Miss C. thinks that all of the children will be 
ready for promotion into 3B in September, a 
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few finishing their work in the summer half-day 
session school. 


A Sand-Table Project 
By Blanche Carter Bowers 


[N our Eskimo study this year, we obtained 

some vastly interesting material, as well as 
many hints for our sand-table work, from Lucy 
Fitch Perkins’ Eskimo Twins. In_ previous 
years, we had used it more or less as a series of 
interesting stories to be read or told, and a copy 
was kept in the library where any child might 
read it or enjoy its unique illustrations. 

This year the life and adventures of Meni 
and Monnie proved so interesting to our littl 
second graders, that they wished to make pic. 
tures themselves of the twins and their two lit. 
tle dogs. From that gradually came the desire 
to pattern their sand table after the little village 
where the twins lived, and to make the story, ina 
sense, come true. 

One end of the sand table was taken for the 
sea, which was made of blue paper covered with 
glass, with paraffin ice. A large slanting ston 
for the Big Rock was placed near the shore, and 
the rock and remainder of the table were covered 
with the usual cotton batting and artificial snow. 

The igloos were built of pulp that was made by 
tearing newspaper into small pieces and soaking 

(Continued on page 67) 








Color flower deep yellow with touches of orange. 


JANUARY COLORING CARD 


By: JOHN T. LEMOS 


Color leaves gray green with deep green shadows 
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A Thrift Project 
By Amelia Traenkenschuh 


Ww: Americans have been called, and justly, 
a nation of spenders, a group of people who 
have not been trained to the habits of saving. 
To counteract this, to some degree at least, 
there has come into our educational systems 
the teaching of thrift. One of the most practi- 
cal methods in this form of training is the 
school savings bank. One day a week is set 
aside as “bank day” when each child has the 
privilege of making a deposit which is recorded 
in his pass book. 

As in other forms of teaching or in the form- 
ing of any habit, incentives must be provided. 
There is usually an honor banner which is 
given each week to the room having the highest 
percentage of depositors, but this banner in it- 
self is not always incentive enough. We have 
found the following game very effective as a 
means of securing interest in school savings in 
an eighth grade room but the same plan might 
be used in any grade, 

Across the top of the blackboard six inches 
below the molding were drawn two lines one 
inch apart and parallel with the molding. This 
was the “Thrift Highway” which led from a 
bank, drawn by one of the pupils at one end of 
the blackboard, to “Wishing Town” which in- 
cluded drawings of many things that girls 
and boys might own if, overcoming the tempta- 
tion to spend every cent as they got it, they 
would put their money in the bank. “Thrift 
Highway” was divided into miles, the mileposts 
being in our case five inches apart. In the 
space between the molding at the top of the 
blackboard and the lines marking “Thrift 
Highway” were hills and rough places in the 
road marked “Candy,” “Gum,” “Peanuts,” 
“Movies,” and “Wasting Paper” which were the 
particular temptations to be overcome. 

The children were divided so that the same 
number were seated in each row. They had cut 
from magazines various kinds of vehicles and 
each row chose the one in which its members 
wished to travel along “Thrift Highway” to 
“Wishing Town.” We had a horse and buggy, 
an airplane, and various makes of automobiles. 
On each vehicle was placed a brightly colored 
banner marked with the number of the row. 
Each depositor counted one mile for his row, 
and each week during bank class the vehicles 
moved forward as many miles as there were de- 
positors in the row. 

The children were encouraged to write four- 
line rhymes about thrift and banking. Every 
Friday a vote was taken on the rhymes sub- 
mitted during that week, and the one chosen 
was put on the blackboard as a slogan for the 
next week. . 
Some of the rhymes we used were the follow- 
Ing: 

Pennies make the dollars, 
Nickels make the dimes; 

If we save when we are little, 
We'll have many times. 
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Winter’s nearly over, 
Spring is drawing near; 
But bank days live forever, 
The .season we hold so dear. 


Wouldn’t you like to race with me? 

You need pay only a penny fee. 

And when we get to Wishing Town, 

We'll have money enough to buy a 
new gown. 


Interest in the race grew from week to week 
until the hundred per cent banner found its 
way to the eighth grade room every week. The 
songs given below did much toward keeping up 
the enthusiasm of the children. 

(Tune: “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’’) 
Would you like to own a dollar? 
Save your pennies then! 


Would you like to have thrift habits 
When you’re women and men? 


Chorus— 

Every lass should have a pass book, 
Every laddie, too; 

For though we think it’s hard to save, 
Nothing else will do! 


Would you like to have a “bike,” 
Or vacation gay? 

Turn away from penny pleasures, 
They’ll be yours some day. 


Chorus— 

Every lass should have a pass book, 
Every laddie, too; 

If he would have the things worth while, 
Nothing else will do! 


(Tune: “Marching Through Georgia’) 
Get a little pass book, boys, 
Then watch the figures grow; 
Give up gum and candy, boys, 
Sometimes a movie show, 
(Repeat two lines) 
So you can bank Tuesday morning! 


Chorus— 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re on the thrift highway! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re gaining every day! 
For we save our pennies and our nickels and our 


dimes, 
So we can bank every Tuesday! 


Though we’ve had a hundred per cent 
’Most every week or so, 
We know that pennies multiplied 
Will make the dollars grow, 
(Repeat two lines) 
So we will bank Tuesday morning! 


At the close of the contest, the children 
thought that some recognition should be given 
to the row that won the race. Suggestions 
were called for, a party after school receiving 
the largest number of votes. Each row, with 
the exception of the winners, were held respon- 
sible for some form of entertainment. Since it 
was a thrift party no one was permitted to 
spend any money for the games or stunts. The 
refreshment problem was solved by having 
each child bring an apple or two and a few 
crackers. Though it was a very inexpensive 
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and easily planned party the children declared 
that they had had “the time of their lives.” 
But best of all, every one of the pass books 
appeared at the next bank class. 


Our Socialized Recitations 


By Mildred Irvine 
Reported by MRS. W. GARLAND FOSTER 


HE socialized recitation is one in which the 

members of a class work out the lesson to- 
gether, the work being evenly distributed, each 
member participating in the recitation. The 
general method of procedure is for the teacher 
to choose a pupil to begin the lesson. When he 
has finished, pupils who have any corrections 
to make or any criticisms to offer, stand quietly. 
They do not raise their hands. (In my own 
class they raise their hands, if they cannot 
hear the speaker.) 

The pupil who has recited then acts as chair- 
man, and calls upon those standing to give their 
corrections, criticisms, questions or added in- 
formation. If convinced that the criticism or 
correction is justified, he acknowledges his mis- 
take and makes the necessary revision. If, 
however, he is not convinced, he asks to have 
the point proved, or if that is not feasible, he 
obtains several opinions on the point, or the 
opinion of the class as a whole. (This can be 
done by a show of hands.) 

When the pupils standing are satisfied that 
the point has been satisfactorily settled, they 
quietly sit down. The chairman may then ask 
a question concerning his own recitation. The 
pupil who answers correctly carries on the reci- 
tation and becomes chairman. 

If the first speaker has no question to offer 
about his own recitation, he asks a question 
about the part to follow or designates someone 
to continue the recitation. At the conclusion a 
pupil gives a brief summary of the information 
presented. For drill and review pupils may 
prepare written questions at home, but they 
must be able to answer their own questions cor- 
rectly. This insures clear, definite questions. 
(I always remark on good, well-thought-out 
questions and try to develop originality.) This 
avoids stereotyped questions. 


PURPOSES AND VALUE 


The old form of recitation emphasizes sub- 
ject matter. The socialized recitation empha- 
sizes the pupil and uses the subject matter as 
means for the expression of the pupil’s ideas 
and the development of his power. It trains a 
child through his own activity. It vitalizes the 
information. The pupils become members of a 
working community. This develops a spirit of 
co-operation, responsibility and_ self-control. 
But above all it develops initiative, originality 
and imagination. It is a training in politeness, 
courtesy, self-reliance and thought. The 
teacher no longer dominates the lesson. (I 
nearly always sit at one of the desks near the 
back of the room. In this way the children feel 
they are really carrying on the work for them- 
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selves.) It teaches the child how to study—to 
store away in his mind important facts. 


DEVELOPMENT 


This is how I developed the idea in my own 
seventh grade class: I began in geography. 
We had finished our work on South America by 
the end of September. I had the pupils each 
prepare six questions to which they themselves 
knew the answers. They brought these ques- 
tions written out and took turns in asking them. 
I gave the review lessons in this work until 
they understood the method. Then I gradually 
applied it to other subjects. Later I assigned 
new lessons on which they prepared questions. 
Of course I told them where additional informa- 
tion could be obtained and indicated outstand- 
ing points, leaving it to them to judge the rela- 
tive importance of different parts of each les- 
son. At the conclusion of a recitation we dis- 
cussed these points to decide which one was 
most important, before having the summary 
given. 


POINTS TO EMPHASIZE 


1. Information is to be given by the class. 
Questions, discussions, criticisms to be carried 
on by the pupils. (Personally, I still find it 
rather hard not to talk too much, so it is of help 
there, too.) 

2. At first the teacher has to encourage pu- 
pils to volunteer added information and to in- 
quire about points to be discussed. 

8. Discussion of corrections——A pupil who 
objects to an answer must prove his objection 
by his own facts. It must not be merely the ac- 
ceptance of another’s opinion. 

4. The teacher has to bring out any errors 
not corrected; to offer (as a member of the 
class) advice on the relative importance of 
points discussed, i.e. to end a prolonged dis- 
cussion on any unimportant point. 


MISTAKES AND How TO AVOID THEM 


1. A bright pupil, or a small group of bright pu- 
pils, will be apt at first to control the dis- 
cussion.—This can be prevented by encour- 
aging them to draw others into the discus- 
sion or to give added information. 

2. Timid or slow pupils may not volunteer.—I 
make a note of»pupils not taking part, and 
later suggest their names to those who took 
a prominent part. I sometimes ask, about 
midway through the lesson, those who have 
taken no part to raise the hands. I then try 
to encourage them to participate. This 
seems to bring them to the notice of those 
leading the recitation. We have been using 
this method less than six weeks and every 
member of the class is now taking part; 
some not brilliantly, it is true, but to the 
best of their ability. (In connection with 
this point, I might say we spend five minutes 
each morning discussing current events, and 
from five to ten minutes each afternoon in 
one-minute speeches, pupils choosing their 
own subjects. There has, of course, been a 
great range of subjects.) 

3. Unimportant points stressed equally with 
important points.—When assigning a lesson, 
at first suggest important points. Later let 
pupils decide for themselves and discuss 
with them after the lesson. 

4. Automatic expression of criticism.—Insist 
on variety of expression, so that this tend- 
ency may be overcome. A bright pupil will 
sometimes try to confuse a slower one. (I 
generally interrupt and have the bright one 
clear up the difficulty.) 


5. Resentment of criticism.—There are many 
persons who resent even kindly criticism. I 
allow only constructive criticism, and have 
tried to show my class the value of this and 
the “give and take” attitude. The pupil 
thanks a fellow pupil for a helpful criticism 
or a correction, acknowledges his error and 
corrects it. At first the children were rather 
self-conscious but this soon wore off. Their 
attitude is influenced, too, by the spirit of co- 
operation and the realization that others are 
acknowledging their mistakes pleasantly. 

6. Confusion resulting from misunderstanding 
of freedom.—I insist on parliamentary pro- 
cedure. No pupil may stand or question a 
speaker until he has finished speaking. Ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm has to be checked, or 
“orderly disorder becomes disorderly dis- 
order.” 

7. Lack of unity and coherence.—The teacher 
has to see that pupils keep to the point. 
“The child soon learns to question himself 
and to distinguish definitely between the 
known and the unknown. This insures keen 
attention. The summary at the end of the 
lesson serves to impress the important points 
in proper sequence. 

Like any other method, the socialized recita- 
tion must be presented in a variety of ways to 
keep the class actively interested. At times the 
subject matter may be assigned to various 
groups and one member of each group may be 
chosen by the group to present the results of 
that group’s study, using the material which has 
been gathered. 

The method works very well in the correction 
of arithmetic problems. It is successful in the 
spelling of new words, or the correction of 
those misspelled. Literature and grammar are 
well adapted to it. In history, it is splendid for 
a review lesson, but some new lessons, as in 
constitutional history, are too difficult at first 
for such procedure. 

Of course one does not seem to cover as much 
ground as by the old method, but any apparent 
delay in time is compensated for by the ad- 
vantages. As a method that is educational in 
the primary sense of that word (i.e., one that 
draws out the pupil), it is to be recommended 
over every other method. 


Improvement in Spelling 
By Ethel R. Taylor 


é “W HY do my pupils show so little improve- 

ment in spelling?” was the question pre- 
dominant in my mind as I graded test papers. 
Disgracefully low grades found their way to 
the spelling test papers; and because of erro- 
neous spelling in the written work of other sub- 
jects poor grades were placed on them also. 
Yet the majority of the class had almost always 
received 100% in the daily spelling lessons. It 
seemed as if they had learned the words just 
for the day and then had promptly forgotten 
them. 

I talked this over with the superintendent 
and after much thought and study began fol- 
lowing a new plan. Instead of the usual way of 
teaching a list of four or five new words each 
day we used only two lists for the entire week. 
One consisted of twenty new words and the 
other of twenty review words. Using the du- 
plicator we prepared a copy of these lists for 
each member of the class. 

We have followed this plan for the lessons: 
On Monday the lists are distributed. I pro- 
nounce the words, trying to enunciate each 
syllable very distinctly. The pupils pronounce 


the words after me in concert.” I insist on care. 
ful pronunciation on the part of every pupil, 
Each word which is not understood by the class 
is used in a sentence. 

After all the words are pronounced, the pv. 
pils put the lists in their desks and prepare pa. 
pers for the tests. I pronounce each word once 
only. The pupils should write the word imme. 
diately and under no circumstances should they 
be allowed to change the first attempt at spelling 
the word. 

When the words have all been given, the chil. 
dren exchange papers for correction. The 
teacher should be sure that each pupil under. 
stands the importance of marking every error 
so that it can be corrected. We mark word 
wrong if they are misspelled, if there has been 
an attempt to change the first spelling of them, 
or if they cannot be easily read. My pupils 
realize that they do not know the word unless 
they can write it correctly the first time. When 
the papers are returned, each pupil writes cor. 
rectly the words he has misspelled. These 
words are the pupil’s spelling work for the 
week, 

On Tuesday these words are studied. Those 
who made no errors on Monday are excused 
from this study period. At first I closely super- 
vise the pupils’ study so that they may form the 
proper habits of learning. I write the word on 
the blackboard and ask the children to pro- 
nounce it, saying each syllable distinctly and 
looking at the syllable as they say it. Then 
with closed eyes they try to see the word sylla- 
ble by syllable, as they pronounce it in a whisper. 
After doing this several times they open their 
eyes to see whether or not they have it right. 
They continue this until they have spelled the 
word correctly three times with eyes closed. 
Then they write the word three times. Each 
word is studied by this method. 

Before class the pupil writes down the num- 
bers designating the words he has misspelled. 
I give the number of each word as I pronounce 
it and the pupil is told to write only the words 
corresponding to the numbers that he has on his 
paper. 

A month after each list is studied it should 
be given as a review. We do not have a certain 
number of lists for each week. The children 
must receive 100% for three days in succession 
on each new list before going on to another; 
but if they get 100% the first trial on a review 
list they take up the next list the following day. 
However, if they misspell any words these must 
be re-learned to 100%. Some lists take longer 
than others, of course. But we average one 
new list and one review each week. If it is de 
sired to go over a larger number of words, 
some of the reviews may be omitted. We re 
view lists in this way: After six new lists have 
been given, count back six from the next new 
list to be given. For the second review count 
back three, as— 


new list rev. 2d rev. n. 1. rev. 2d rev. n.l. 
6 1 4 7 2 5 8 


However, each teacher can decide the order 
of review best adapted to meet the needs of her 
pupils. 

The pupils are intensely interested in this 
method and keep a record of their progress by 
means of graphs. Their written work has im- 
proved wonderfully, and at the end of the 
semester when a test covering all the words 
studied was given, eighteen of a class of 
twenty-four received 100%. We consider that 


this method is a satisfactory solution of our” 


spelling problem. 
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Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 


ST. LOUIS 
By M. T. Johnson 
Photos by Courtesy of St. Louis News Service 


TEACHER’S AIM: To show that natural con- 
ditions are largely responsible for the expansion 
and development of St. Louis. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: Does St. Louis owe its 
greatness to the Mississippi River? 


SUBJECT MATTER: 
Location 
Size 
Industries 
Transportation 
Commerce 
People 
Institutions 
History 


PROCEDURE: On a map of the United States 
point out the location of St. Louis, Missouri. 
In what part of Missouri is it? Prove that 
Missouri is the “crossroad” state of the Union. 
Show that it lies midway between the Northern 
and Southern and the Eastern and Western 
states. On what large river is St. Louis located? 
Near what other large river? Why do you 
think it is not located immediately at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers? Show that its founda- 
tin—solid limestone—made it the logical place 
for settlement since it is the first high ground 
below the junction of the two rivers. Why do 
you think Pierre Lacléde Leguiste, when he land- 
ed on the site of St. Louis with the French 
traders, said, “I have found a site where I intend 
to establish a settlement which may become one 
of the finest cities in America”? What interest- 
ing facts concerning the early history of St. 
Louis can you relate? 

What interesting things can you tell about 
the early steamboating days on the Mississippi 














River? Show that St. Louis was the natural dis- 
tributing point for all the territory west of the 
Mississippi in those days. . 
Explain why St. Louis experienced a slump 
in business prosperity with the decrease of the 
river traffic. Show why the railroads have 
brought even greater prosperity. Mention a 
list of important factors that are necessary in 
making a city a center in manufacturing and 
distribution. Why should such a city be sup- 
plied with ample power? From what sources 
does St. Louis receive its power? Locate 
Keokuk. What can you tell of the immense dam 
at this point in the river? How far must power 
generated in Keokuk be carried by means of 
high-tension lines to serve St. Louis industries? 
Locate Cahokia in Illinois. Of what importance 
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THE PICTURES 


1. The new Bell Telephone Building, erected in the 
heart of downtown St. Louis, cost $8,000,000, The upper 
stories are “set back” so as to improve lighting condi- 
tions. Its 31 floors make it the tallest building in the 
city. On top of the structure is a beacon light visible 
for 35 miles. 

2. St. Louis maintains an Educational Museum to give 
pupils an intimate knowledge of things in nature. Ex- 
hibits are sent out to whatever schoolroom orders them 
for study. In the picture a group of boys are looking at 
coconuts. In the same exhibit are rope, mats and other 
things made from coconut fiber, as well as shredded 
coconut and similar products using the meat and milk. 
Other children are looking at pictures through stereo- 
scopes. The Museum contains hundreds of stuffed birds 
and animals, foreign woods, plants, and grains, and 
many other things. 

3. These two barges, with a varied consignment of 
goods, are at the St. Louis Municipal Docks, waiting for 
a tug boat to start them on their way down the Miss- 
issippi River. The barge line has an important part in 
handling the export trade of the city and surrounding 
territory. The loading and unloading machinery here 
shown makes shipping operations much more efficient 
than in the old days. 

4. The collection of water lilies in Shaw’s Garden, St. 
Louis, is one of the finest in the world. In the three 
ponds which face the visitor as he enters the grounds 
are thirty kinds of day and night blooming lilies. This 
Garden contains a great variety of other rare plants and 
flowers, being second only, it is said, to the famous Kew 
Gardens in London, 

5. St. Louis’s Municipal Open-Air Theatre seats 10,000 
persons. When this picture was taken, children repre- 
senting various playgrounds of the city were giving a 
fairy play, with other children and their parents as the 
audience. Since 1918 an annual summer season of light 
opera has been given here. 


to St. Louis manufacturers is the fact that one 
of the greatest power plants in America is lo- 
cated at Cahokia? 

Of what importance is coal to St. Louis? Does 
St. Louis have access to an-ample supply of coal? 
What large coal deposits lie near the city? How 
far are the Illinois coal fields from St. Louis? 
Of what importance is the fact that there are 
coal mines within the city limits of East St. 
Louis, Illinois? Where is the mid-continent oil 
field? How far must crude oil be piped from 
this prolific source to the refineries in East St. 
Louis? Of what advantage to industries in this 
city is this near-by supply of petroleum products? 

Show that a great city needs a good labor 
supply. From what sources can such supply be 
obtained? What kind of jobs can be taken by 
what is called “transient labor”? Show that the 
location of St. Louis makes available much 
transient labor passing between the shops of the 
East and the harvest fields of the West. 

Why must there be an abundance of raw ma- 
terial within easy access of a great manufactur- 
ing and industrial center? Show that St. Louis 
has first call on many raw materials. Show that 
it is the first industrial center to get Texas and 
Oklahoma oil. What is its relation to the cot- 
ton belt? What is its relation to the yellow 
pine belt? How does the river aid in bringing 
Louisiana sulphur to St. Louis? How is it 
benefited by Missouri lead and Oklahoma zinc? 

What is “scrap steel”? For what is it used? 
Of what advantage to the steel interests of St. 
Louis is the fact that a great deal of scrap steel 
from the Southwest passes through the city? 

Show on the map that St. Louis can make just 
claim to central location with respect to markets. 
What is meant by the statement that it is the 
“extreme southwestern salient of heavy indus- 
try”? Prove that the statement, “It stands be- 
tween any other center of heavy manufacture 
and the demand of 16,000,000 people,” is true. 
How does St. Louis profit from the fact that 
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heavy industry is concentrated in the north- 
eastern quarter of the United States? 

Read descriptions of the manufacturing of the 
following articles made in St. Louis and report 
on one or more for the benefit of the class: lace, 
sulphuric acid, terra cotta, lead pencils, boots 
and shoes, railroad cars, street cars, steel cast- 
ings, etc. 

Study and discuss the following table: 


Value of St. Louis’s Ten Leading Industries in 1925 


Motor vehicles ..............00% $162,300,000 
Meat packing ...............00- $150,000,000 
Boots and shoes ...............- $215,000,000 
Printing and publishing........ $ 40,000,000 
Foundry and machine shops....$ 34,000,000 
CETTE OCT ITE $ 30,000,000 
Boots and shoe cut stock........ $ 28,000,000 
Electrical machinery ........... $ 54,000,000 
Men’s clothing ................. $ 42,000,000 
Bread and bakery products...... $ 19,000,000 


What three nationally known automobiles are 
made in St. Louis? (Gardner, Moon, Diana.) 
What reasons probably led to the building of a 
Chevrolet branch in St. Louis? 

In what way is St. Louis especially fitted for 
making about 10 per cent of the railroad cars of 
America? Discuss the fact that about five street 
cars per day can be made in the shops of the 
city. 

How is the boot and shoe industry in St. Louis 
related to the cattle-raising industries of the 
Great Plains? Discuss the fact that the largest 
single shoe manufacturing organization in the 
United States is located in St. Louis. Also dis- 
cuss the growth of the shoe industry, which has 
made St. Louis the leading shoe distribution cen- 
ter of the world. 

How are the St. Louis packing plant indus- 
tries related to Texas cattle ranches, Missouri 
swine, and other corn-belt animals? How does 
the packing industry of St. Louis rank with 
other industries of the city? 

How can you account for the fact that St. 
Louis is the center of a fur trade that runs an- 
nually into millions of dollars? Show that the 
Missouri River formed the first outlet for trap- 
pers in the early days on their journeys into 
the mountains. 

How has the location of St. Louis influenced 
its development as a railroad center? How many 
of the twenty-eight railroads that enter the city 
can you name? Trace their routes and tell 
through what important cities they pass.- What 
are the terminals of each? Of what advantage 
are the three belt-line railways operating on 
each side of the Mississippi and connecting the 
28 railroads? Show that by means of such a 
line shippers may select any road they desire to 
handle their freight. Discuss the fact that in 
1924 a total of 2,434,554 cars of freight were in- 
terchanged by the St. Louis Terminal Railroad 
Association. How many passenger trains ar- 
rive daily in your town? How does this number 
compare with the 292 passenger trains that ar- 
rive and depart at the St. Louis Union Station? 
Can you picture mentally the busy scenes in the 
great Union Station? 

Why is St. Louis said to be the “towering 
financial center of the great Southwest”? Of 
what importance is the fact that it has 50 banks? 
Of what value are these banks in the movement 
of corn, cotton, wheat and other crops of this 
district? Why was the headquarters bank of the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District located in St. 
Louis? What is its purpose? What effect does 
it have in stabilizing other banks? 

Make a collection of picture post-cards or other 
views of St. Louis’s principal buildings. Make a 


collection of views showing the beautiful park- 
ways and boulevards of St. Louis. 

What interesting things can you tell about the 
zoo in St. Louis and about Shaw’s famous Botan- 
ical Garden? 

What educational institutions are located in St. 
Louis? What facts of interest can you tell about 
St. Louis’s bridges? 

What evidence can you give to show that St. 
Louis is not neglecting the finer, more spiritual 
side of life? What can you tell about its 
churches, its public institutions, municipal 
opera and symphony orchestra, etc.? 

Do you know people in St. Louis? Write to 
them asking them to tell you other facts of in- 
terest concerning this great city. 

Discuss each of the following personages and 
trace their connection with the history of St. 
Louis: DeSoto, Joliet, LaSalle, Marquette, 
Pierre Lacléde Ligueste, Chouteau, Lewis and 
Clark. 

Discuss the following topics, showing their 
relationship to St. Louis history: Early fur 


trade, Louisiana Purchase, the Civil War, ¢, 
Slave Trade, steamboat traffic on the Mississip 
and Missouri rivers, Louisiana Purchase Expq 
tion. 

What stories could be told by the old ¢ 
house and the old St. Louis Cathedral whi 
stand in the heart of the business district? Wh, 
facts can you tell about the Dred Scott (; 
which was tried here in 1848? 


SUMMARY: Prepare a brief blackboard oy 
line of the most important facts concerning ty 
city. 


CONCLUSION: Encourage children to sta 
their own viewpoints in answer to the questi 
proposed in the Pupils’ Motive, namely: Dy 
St. Louis owe its greatness to the Mississiy 
River? 

NOTE: The Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis 
willing to send additional material on that city 
teachers who desire it for use in the classroom. } 
attempt will be made to supply enough for individu 
pupils. The teacher herself should make the reques 
mentioning NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 








No. 1.—The lettering of the word January may 
be printed on the blackboard with the snow man 
design and bag of money. Quotations appro- 
priate for January may be written below. A re- 
peat design of snow men made of paper-tearing 
by the pupils would be an interesting blackboard 
border. Bags with the dollar sign printed on 
them would also make a good repeat border. 

No. 2.—Pupils may cut out little red houses 
and green evergreen trees. Paste these in a row 
on the blackboard or on black paper. Make 
white curtains at the windows and a white fence 
and snow on the ground. Snowflakes flying in 
the air would add beauty to the border. It may 
also be made entirely as a black and white paper 
cutting, with the houses and trees cut on the fold. 


IDEAS FOR JANUARY DRAWINGS 


By Winifred U. Selby 





No. 8.—This may be made by cutting or tear- 
ing the igloos from white paper and pasting them 
on the blackboard. The Eskimo and dogs should 
be made of brown paper. If a paper poster is 
made, blue may be used behind the igloos to rep- 
resent the sky. An igloo with an Eskimo stand- 
ing on each side could be used as a design on the 
cover of an Eskimo booklet. 

No. 4.—As Thrift Week occurs in January, pv- 
pils could make mottoes on this subject. These 
may be made in paper cutting or drawing. 
This motto “Save and Have” is one of many 
which might be made. Mottoes could be written 
in booklet form and a cover made in the drawing 
class, or upper grade pupils could choose their 
own motto and plan the cutting and design in the 
drawing class. Only short 
mottoes should be made with 





paper cutting. 
As January 17 is Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, some of 
his sayings would be excellent 
for either mottoes, booklets, or 
a writing lesson. The foilow- 
ing are a few examples: 
“There never was a g 
war or a bad peace.” 
“A good example is the best 
sermon.” 
“Speak little, do much.” 
“There are lazy minds 4s 
well as lazy bodies.” . 
“Diligence overcomes diff- 
culties; sloth makes them.” 
“Being ignorant is not 80 
much a shame as being unwill- 
ing to learn. ; 
“What is serving God? ’Tis 








doing good to man.” 
“Tis easier to prevent bad 
habits than to break them. 
“Haste makes waste.” 
“When the wine enters, out 
goes the truth.” 
“If you would be loved, love 
to be lovable.” 





“When you're good t 
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others, you are best to youl 
self.” 


“The use of money is all the 
advantage there is in having 
money.” 

“In buying goods it is best 
to pay ready money because he 
that sells upon credit expects 
to lose five per cent by bad 
debts; therefore, he charges 
all he sells upon credit an a& 
vance that shall make up that 
deficiency.” 
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January Safety Calendar 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this calendar on paper 
or on the blackboard and color it with bright colored crayons. 
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Now when behind a street car 
Look carefully,—please do, 
Before you cross; then nothing will 
Be apt to injure you. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be _ type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R, Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Clara Lee Morton, Maryville, Tennessee, and her 
pupils of fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth grades would 
like to correspond and exchange products and pictures 
with pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, Hawaii, South America, and Porto Rico. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Bess R. 
Logan, Windermere School, Ashtabula, Ohio, would like 
to correspond with pupils in any part of the world. 

Mrs. Rhoda M. O’Cain, Montbrook School, Montbrook, 
Florida, and her fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters and views with 
teachers and pupils of any state of the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Europe, and South 
America. 

Mrs. Jessie S. Gilbert, Adams, New York, and her pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters with teachers and pu- 
pils in any other state of the Union. 

Miss Lela Belle Pippin, Thackerville, Oklahoma, and 
her fourth and fifth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, views, art work, and pictures with pupils and 
teachers in the same grades of any other state in United 
States, South America, Africa, Alaska, Canada, West 
Indies, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, England, or any other 
foreign country. 

Miss Catherine Morris, Twilight, South Dakota, and 
her third, fifth, seventh, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades wherever the English language 
is spoken, 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Bertie M. Gressly, Ruffs Dale, Pennsylvania, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the same grades in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Miss Artie Blevins and her fourth, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grade pupils of Mt. Helen, Tennessee, would like to 
correspond with pupils anywhere in the United States or 
island possessions. 

Miss Jewell Franklin, Marshall, Missouri, and her 
ninth and tenth grade pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and other things of interest with teachers 
and pupils in any state of the Union, the island .posses- 
sions, Alaska, or in any foreign country. 

Miss Sue McCray and her fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils of the Wilton Public School, Wilton, Arkansas, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
school work with teachers and pupils of any state in the 
Union, or any part of the world. 

Mr. Hale Croom, Ruff, Washington, and his fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, snapshots, and samples of school work 
with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Hawaii, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Great 
Britain, and Florida. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Isabel McCrumb and Miss Elizabeth Hob- 
bins, Franklin, Michigan, would like to exchange letters 
with schools of other states and any English-speaking 
possession of the United States. 


The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of the Minotola School would like to exchange let- 
ters, postcards, snapshots, and products with teachers 
and pupils of corresponding grades: Miss Dorothy Carey 
and her eighth grade pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters with teachers and pupils of England, Canada, and 
the United States; Miss Gertrude Crystal and her sixth 





and seventh grades would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of the United States and possessions; 
Miss Eva Kainath and her fifth grade would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils of the United 
States; Miss M. Ruth Laferty and her fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of any 


state of the Union. Address all letters to Miss M. Ruth 
Laferty, Route 2, Box 326, Oak Road, Vineland, New 
Jersey. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of Miss Florence 
Lesser of Potosi School, Potosi, Wisconsin, would like to 
exchange letters, products, and exhibits with any other 
school in the United States, Canada, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, and Cuba, 

Miss Hazel Shaw, of Uppertwin Creek School, Buena 
Vista, Ohio, and her pupils, first to eighth grades, in- 
clusive, wish to exchange letters and products with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grades in any state of the 
Union, or any part of the world. 


Miss Mabel Shaw, Portsmouth, Ohio, Route 1, and her 
first, second, third, and fourth grade pupils wish to ex- 
change letters and products with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in the Union, or any part of the world. 


Mrs. Florence Welling and her eight grades, District 
13, town of Granby, Oswego County, New York, would 
like to correspond and exchange products with schools in 
any state, or in Alaska, Hawaii, or the Philippine Is- 
lands. Address Mrs. Florence Welling, Hannibal, New 
York. 


The pupils of the eighth grade of Greentree School 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and collections 
with other eighth grade pupils of the United States. 
Address the class president, Beulah Bauman, Box 170, 
R. F. D. 8, Crafton Branch, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Our Educational Weapons 
By Nell R. Farmer 


ARLYLE said: “An educated man 

stands, as it were, in the midst of a 
boundless arsenal and magazine, filled 
with all the weapons and engines which 
the skill of men has been able to devise 
from the earliest time; and he works ac- 
cordingly, with a strength borrowed 
from all past ages.” 

Some years ago a brilliant young man 
after graduating from a mid-western 
college secured a fine position in New 
York City. He has now occupied this po- 
sition about ten years. Recently he told 
me that the first year or two of his life 
in New York he felt that he knew about 
all there was to be known and further 
education was unnecessary for him, at 
least. However, he sajd with a queer 
little smile, that he had discovered that 
you couldn’t keep this thought long and 
be very valuable to your employer; and, 
as a matter of fact, since that second 
year in New York, he had been taking 
two or three evening courses at Columbia 
University every semester. 

It is not only necessary to have the 
weapons, as Carlyle says, but we must 
keep them polished and well-sharpened. 
Too many men and women feel, as my 
friend did, that after several years of 
study in normal school or college this 
ought to be sufficient for life. We all 
should realize that there must be contin- 
ual mental development on our part or 
we not only stop growing mentally, but 
we also begin to lose that alertness of 
mind which we have already acquired. 
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The pupils of Mr. Stanley Johnson, principal of th 
Tuscarora Reservation, Sanborn, New York, would like 
to correspond with pupils in the fourth, fifth, sixth, sey. 
enth, and eighth grades, They are six miles from Niag. 
ara Falls and could send views of it and also interesting 
facts. 

Miss Marie A. Neaman, Holland, New York, and he 
pupils of the fourth, sixth, and seventh grades would like 
to communicate and exchange work with pupils of Port) 
Rico, or any state or possession of the United States, 

Miss Margaret E. Byers, 339 Braddock Avenue, Union. 
town, Pennsylvania, would like to exchange letters, snap. 
shots, and products, also nature study specimens, with 
teachers and pupils of the seventh and eighth grades jy 
any other state or in outlying possessions. 


LETTERS 
Snowflake Booklets 


In making snowflake booklets we used a pattern of 
snowflakes that was published in NorMau INstrvc. 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS some time ago. After the 
pupils had cut a number of these pictures, each chili 
selected his best snowflake and pasted it on the back 
of a round booklet we had previously made to repre. 
sent a snowball. The back of the booklets was 
either sky blue or gray in color. 

After this was done several children wrote quote 
tions about snow on the blackboard, so that every- 
one could see and think about the punctuation. Then 
the pupils copied several in their new booklets. 

After the booklets were completed a transparent 
paste was spread over the snowflakes and star dust 
was also sifted over them. The joy of seeing the 
sparkling booklets all hanging in a row more than 
repaid me for my slight efforts——MARGARET S. ED¢E, 
Ohio. 


My Schoolroom Filing Cabinet 


Having worked in a business office during one sum- 
mer’s vacation, I found that it is quite possible (and 
very advantageous) to bring some of the system of 
the busiuess world into the schoolroom. Perhaps 
one of the best ideas which I adapted from business 
was my filing cabinet. 

This cabinet which I used all last year was merely 
a dry-goods box about the size of an orange crate, 
stained brown. In it were placed heavy paper filing 
folders, which can be bought inexpensively at any 
office supply store, one folder for each child. The 
folders were labeled and arranged alphabetically. 
Into these folders went samples of written work 
every few days. Especially when we had finished 
studying some phase, such as long division in arith- 
metic, written lessons were given, and the papel 
filed. Then when making out grades at the end 
the month I went through the files and graded tht 
children to a considerable extent on the daily wrt 
ten work found therein. When the reports wert 
made, most of the papers were destroyed to make 
room for the next month’s accumulation. Wher 
parents called I found it very helpful to have a fie 
of the child’s work to show just what he was doing. 

In penmanship and drawing I always kept some 
of the samples of work permanently, so that a child 
might see from time to time just how he was pre 
gressing.—Lou RICHARDSON, Iowa. 


Helps for the Teacher 


1. Experience has taught me that it is best to havé 
a program and stick to it. : 

2. System saves time for teacher and pupils # 
well as prevents wasted energy in answering 
questions. / 

8. The few minutes before the bell rings are 
portant. 

4. It pays to have a place for everything and 
everything in its place. 

5. Plans should be made out for the following day 
before leaving the schoolroom. Unforeseen circu 
stances will then never find you unprepared. 





6. Written papers should be collected. It is nol 
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necessary to correct each paper, but never let the 
children see you throw their papers away. This is 
considered an insult by them, especially after they 
have spent conscientious effort in preparing them. 
However, the effort spent in preparing the papers is 
what counts and not the time that you spend in cor- 
recting them. Correct some papers and require that 
they be done over, if necessary. The psychological 
effect is practically the same as when you correct 
each paper. 

7. Group rewards develop the social instinct and 
a pleasant atmosphere in the schoolroom better than 
too many individual awards. 

8, A bulletin board is essential. 
neat, and up-to-date. 

9, It is necessary to clean house frequently. 

10. The energy expended in taking care of too 
much material is overbalanced by the good derived 
from it. The secret of “good housekeeping” is to 
have no useless articles about to clutter up the place. 
—MaRIoN FITZERALD, New York. 


Keep it fresh, 


To Save Time in Spelling 


I teach in a rural school and have every grade. 
Instead of having each spelling class separately I 
have all the classes take paper at the same time. I 
pronounce the first word of the third grade lesson 
to the third grade; then the first word of the fourth 
grade lesson to the fourth grade; and so on to all the 
grades. By the time I have given the eighth grade 
their word the third grade is ready for another word. 
When all the words have been given, the pupils 
either exchange and correct papers or hand them in. 
In this way we get spelling over in from ten to 
fifteen minutes. I then pronounce and explain the 
words in the next lesson for each class——AENID M. 
Brown, Iowa. 


Removing Overshoes 


I have never taught a rural school in which I did 
not find one or more children whose overshoes were 
difficult to remove. This year I solved the problem 
by having on hand an old-fashioned bootjack, a 
board fifteen inches by four inches with a V-shaped 
notch at one end and a two-inch support nailed 
crossways just below the point of the V. 

So easy it is to remove the overshoes that a child 
is not tempted at recess to run outdoors without his 
overshoes and so risk getting his shoes wet and 
tracking in unnecessary mud.—HAZEL C. HEATON, 
Montana. 


A Snappy Contest in Arithmetic 


An arithmetic contest that causes the children to 
give unwavering attention all through the period 
is as follows: 

Two teams are chosen and the members sit on 
opposite sides of the room. The child who is to act 
as scorekeeper stands at the side blackboard or at 
‘the front blackboard, some distance away from the 
contestants. The first two contestants (one from 
each team) run to the blackboard to see which wil: 
be first to finish correctly an example dictated by 
the teacher. The winner scores one -point for his 
side. Immediately the next two run to the black- 
board and work a new example, and so on. 

It takes very little time for this contest, because 
the children are unusually alert. They move quickly 
and work rapidly. I have tried the contest with 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
with the different kinds of examples in fractions.— 
N. C. JOHNSTONE, Alaska. 


An Incentive for Good Written Work 


Between two windows I fastened two-inch square 
strips of wood, one about twelve inches above the 
other. Into the underside of these I screwed tiny 
hooks, eight inches apart, one hook for each of my 
twenty pupils. Every paper marked one hundred 
is easily hung on these hooks during the week. 

On Friday afternoon just before the closing bell 
rings, the children pass, a row at a time, get their 
Papers and spread them out on their desks. I then 
name as large a number of papers as I think any- 
one may have. The child who has this number of 
perfect papers stands and happy indeed is he who 
leads the class. As I count backwards, those hav- 
ing each number of papers stand. The pupils feel 


it a great disgrace to be left seated Friday after- 
noon without one paper. 

I have used this device for several years in my 
second grade and I have not yet had a class in 
which the enthusiasm has not been just as great 
on a Friday afternoon in June, as it was in Septem- 
ber.—FLORENCE NEILEY, Maine. 


A Game of Cities 


As we take up the various countries, the pupils 
write the location of the important cities. I select 
one of the children, who writes well and who 
does accurate work, to write the location of each 
city on a separate card, instead of on the regular 
paper. For this we use the backs of tickets that 
were once used for a school entertainment. Usually 
we write the name of the city in red ink at the top 
of the card and the location beneath in blue ink. 

When we are ready for review or drill work, I 
have the cards distributed. Each pupil, in turn, 
names the city listed on his card and calls on an- 
other child to locate it. If the answer is given cor- 
rectly, the card must be handed to the child who has 
answered. If not, the child who asks the question 
keeps it. The object of the game is, of course, to 
gain as many cards as possible. For variety we 
sometimes give the location and call for the name of 
the city. 

One advantage of this game is that even the poor 
student can tell immediately whether or not the 
answer is correct. Also the drill is through the 
sense of sight, as well as the sense of hearing.— 
EpitH Mio, New York. 


Monitor Device 


Many teachers have their pupils help in keeping 
the schoolroom tidy. This is a very good idea, as 
it instills habits of neatness. I devised a very sim- 
ple way to designate monitor duties. 

I wrote the names of my thirty-six pupils in two 
lists; the older children in one list, and the younger 
pupils in the other list. I made three circles of 
cardboard: one, ten inches; one, fourteen inches; 
and one, eighteen inches in diameter. I marked 
each one into eighteen equal parts. In each sec- 
tion of the smallest circle I wrote a monitor duty. 
On the outer edge of the next larger circle I wrote 
the names of the eighteen younger children. On 
the outer edge of the large circle I wrote the names 
of the older children. The three circles were fas- 
tened together through the middle of each one by a 
large paper fastener. In this series of circles the 
names of an older and a younger child were always 
opposite each other and also opposite some duty to 
be performed. Each week I would move the outer 
circle one place and the middle circle two places. 
This would automatically change both the duty and 
the partner of each child. 

This device insures strict impartiality in assign- 
ing duties. The pupils were very much interested 
in the device and performed their duties faithfully. 
—RvutH GoopricH, Wisconsin. 


Handy Blackboard Maps 


How often have I longed for a map on the black- 
board which would be large enough to be seen all 
over the room and permanent enough to endure 
erasures and finger marks! Yet how few common 
schools have maps on slate cloth, outline maps which 
may be used for teaching locations in history and 
geography! Last year I found this plan worked 
out exceedingly well. I traced the map I wanted 
on the slate blackboard, choosing a section easily 
seen by all, but not often used, as I wanted it to re- 
main several days. (May I suggest that for those 
who cannot draw readily, a pantograph will solve 
the difficulty.) I then went over the outline heavily 
in Chinese white water color, which was slightly 
thinned. After the paint dried, it was impervious 
to anything except actual washing with water, but 
it yielded to that wthout any trouble; thus solving 
the problem of its removal when no longer needed. 

Some of the uses were as follows: On the map 
of New York we placed the areas of climate in 
colored chalks. These were erased, and the surface 
areas indicated. This was followed by areas show- 
ing what products were raised. The pupils quickly 
grasped the relation of products, population, etc., 


to climate and surface. We traced trade routes. 
In history we showed the scenes of important events. 

During the term we put on the blackboard, in 
Chinese white, maps of all the continents and coun- 
tries we studied. I am sure the pupils all received 
much benefit from this method.—KaTHERINE S. 
HARRINGTON, New York. 


Number Work 


The nature of a little child does not change with 
the passing of the years. What delighted you as a 
child will delight a little child of to-day. If, in the 
preparation of number material, teachers would re- 
member this, the problem of securing interest would 
be simplified. 

If you wish to interest little people in counting 
have each one make the old charm string of buttons 
that we made in our childhood days. Have the 
children hunt up pretty buttons to put on *‘eir 
string and have them put on extra buttons as fast 
as they learn to count. This makes play of count- 
ing.—LAURA Murray, Kansas. 


Hygiene Seat Work Suggestions 


1. Have childrn cut pictures and make scrap- 

books about: 
a) People with good teeth. 
b) People standing well and sitting well. 

2. Have children write a statement concerning 
each picture placed in scrapbook. 

3. Make paper cuttings of comb, brush, tooth- 
brush, etc. 

4. Make individual drinking cups. 

5. Make a “Good Health Alphabet Booklet.” 

6. Have children make lists of habits to form for 
good health, such as: Eat nourishng food at each 
meal; Brush your teeth daily; etg. 

7. Construct health posters. (The Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland Posters may be used to good advan- 
tage.) —H. M. HAEBERLE, Minnesota. 


First Grade Club Meeting 


The Good Children’s Club met every Friday after- 
noon at three o’clock in a certain school in Minne- 
sota. The six-year-old president sat on a little 
bright red chair at a little bright red table and held 
a bright red gavel. The teacher was the secretary. 
After the meeting was called to order, it proceeded 
along parliamentary lines. The minutes were called 
for, read, and approved. Reports were heard from 
chairmen of committees on milk, banking, and play- 
grounds. Then the new business was taken up in 
the following manner: 

“Madam President, I move that we sing ‘Little 
Gipsy Dandelion.’ ” 

“TI second the motion.” 

“It has been moved and seconded that we sing 
‘Little Gipsy Dandelion.’ All in favor say ‘Aye’; 
those not in favor ‘No.’” 

“Motion carried.” 

The meeting proceeds, until the president calls 
for the motion to adjourn. 

This is most excellent drill not only for teaching 
children poise and confidence, but also for doing 
much supplementary work which a crowded program 
sometimes makes impossible-—Daisy Brown, Minne- 
sota. 


Miscellaneous Devices 


Last summer I collected a dozen empty vaseline 
jars and one large jar. Instead of buying a supply 
of library paste, I made flour paste with which I 
filled the jars. The large jar serves as a general 
supply and we have enough small jars so that each 
child in school has an individual jar. It is a “wel- 
fare duty” to keep the small jars filled and to wash 
them frequently. When not in use the jars are 
kept in a neat row on the window sill and are really 
quite attractive. I figure that the flour used in one 
year would cost about thirty cents, and every 
teacher in this day of handicraft knows that the bill 
for library paste is more than that. 

I save envelopes of all sizes which I use for class- 
ifying the mass of heterogeneous material that 
every teacher possesses. These are some of the 
titles you might find on different envelopes of mine: 
History Pictures, Animal Cut-Outs, Geography 
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Clippings, Standard Tests, and many others I would 


like to mention. 


By the end of last year, ninety-five per cent of 
my pupils were bringing large bottles of milk to 
school daily, mainly for the pleasurable sensation 
of sipping it through soda straws. The cost for the 
entire school was about two cents per day for the 
straws, and no school board would object to the ex- 
penditure of a few dollars a year when the result 


is so fine. The best part of it all 
was that several mothers said 
that their children had learned 
to like milk and were now drink- 
ing it regularly at home.—M. 
BARNHART, Wisconsin. 


Spelling Booklets 


A few of my third-grade pu- 
pils had been missing several 
words daily. In the middle of 
the year we started making 
monthly spelling booklets. Our 
booklets are three and one-half 
inches wide and eight inches long. 
For February we drew a brown 
tree with about twenty branches 
on a gray cover. Each day as 
the child made one hundred, a 
red heart was placed on one of 
the branches. Those making one 
hundred every day during the 
month received a gold heart at 
the top of their tree. 

For the month of March we 
made the bookiets of the same 
size. The covers were again of 
gray with trees of brown. Green 
stars were placed 8n the branches 
every time one hundred was 
made. If a child made one hun- 
dred for a week, a bird was 
placed on one of the branches. 
The aim for the month was to 
see if each child could get four 
birds in his tree. Colored bird 
seals were used. 

For the month of April also we 
planned a booklet with a gray 
cover. The children cut pictures 
ec: eggs of all colors. Every day 
that a child made one hundred 
I placed an egg in the basket 
which I drew on the gray cover. 
If he made a hundred for the 
whole month, I placed a large 
egg in the foot of the rabbit 
which I pasted on the cover. 

Although these booklets take 
quite a little time each day, it is 
well worth the time and labor ex- 
pended. I find my children are 
very much interested and work 
hard for a perfect mark through- 
out the month—Cuarity Gop- 
FREY, Pennsylvania. 


A School Calendar 


In order that young children 
may have a definite time of year 
in mind when they hear a certain 
month mentioned, the following 
plan may be carried out with en- 
thusiasm. 

As each month occurs have 
the children make a school cal- 
endar. First of all, obtain a 
piece of stiff brown paper, any 
desirable size, upon which pic- 
tures may easily be mounted. 
During a seat work period chil- 
dren cut, free-hand, the name of 
the month and the date of any 
special days occurring therein; 
these are pasted on the stiff 
paper. 

If there are no special days in 
this particular month, the salient 
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features are represented, as the wind in March, or 
the rain in April. The children bring from home 
pictures representing these days or indicating the 
general character of the month. The best pictures 
are selected and mounted on the calendar. All this 
work is carried on by the children with the help 
of the teacher’s suggestions. 

This work not only keeps the children busy and 
interested, but it gives them practice in classifying, 








HEALTH POSTERS 


By Vernet Johnson 
Supervisor of Art, Moline, Illinois 


O amount of talking had seemed to impress on my pupils the necessity of clean 


hands for school work, when we launched forth on our “health” or, better still, 


our “cleanliness” posters. However, the posters progressed, hands were washed 
oftener and gradually became cleaner, and teachers breathed a sigh of relief, 

The posters were exceedingly simple. The child held his left hand on a 6-inch by 
9-inch sheet of white drawing paper, and, using his right hand, traced about his left 
hand with a pencil. Then he cut on these lines. Another 6-inch by 9-inch sheet of 
white drawing paper was measured and cut into rectangles 11% inches by 2 inches. 
Letters were cut from these free-hand, the children having previously decided what 
their slogans were to be. Here are some of the slogans they suggested: “FIGHT 
DIRT,” “CLEAN HANDS,” “WASH OFTEN,” “USE SOAP,” “KEEP CLEAN,” 
“WASH CLEAN,” and “SCRUB CLEAN.” 

A 12-inch by 18-inch sheet of black construction paper was used for the background, 
the 12-inch edge being used as the top. The paper hand was pasted a little above 
the center of the sheet, one word above it and one below, a trifle larger margin being 
allowed at the bottom of the page than at the top. To make sure that the word was 
in a straight line, a ruler was placed below the letters, one letter was removed at a 
time, paste was put on the underside, and the letter was then replaced. 
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cutting, and mounting pictures and letters, extends 
the interest outside of school, and in using the 
month as a basis for this activity it gives the chil. 
dren something definite to work upon.—LILLIAN A. 
LouNGWAY, Massachusetts. 


Aid to Writing 


How many teachers like to teach writing? I be. 
lieve this to be the most neglected subject in our 


curriculum. 

Just now my pupils are burst- 
ing with enthusiasm to see 
package I have had put away for 
months. It is a sample of their 
writing the very first week of 
school. From day to day I have 
watched them struggling hard to 
correct any defects that have 
been pointed out to them. Al- 
‘though they are only fifth-grade 
pupils I believe they will be able 
to win a grammar school certi- 
ficate in writing. They expect 
to see a great improvement when 
I open my package and show 
each one his writing of nine 
months earlier. I hope other 
teachers will follow this plan, 
for it really is worth while— 
ELIZABETH ANDERSON, Arizona. 


Some Things I Do 


1. As children are usually sen- 
sitive, and direct criticism em- 
barrasses them and makes read- 
ing still poorer than it otherwise 
would be, I often use this plan. 
I read a portion of the lesson em- 
phasizing all the faults, as in- 
flection, mispronunciation, speed. 
Then the pupils tell all the mis- 
takes they observe. The fun of 
correcting teacher, even in a 
joke, calls attention to these er- 
rors and helps them to guard 
against them. 

2. In order to encourage out- 
side reading I write ten ques- 
tions on the blackboard Monday 
morning. These deal only with 
current subjects, discussed in 
periodicals that are accessible 
to the school. The children are 
grouped into three teams. Each 
group choose one of their num- 
ber to be spokesman or rather 
penman. On Friday afternoon 
the side producing the best set 
of answers are winners and are 
given a bag of peanuts or a sack 
of candy. 

3. I never fail to enjoy a joke 
with the children and find many 
a joke bears a lesson in humor 
and good fellowship worth an 
hour’s teaching. 

4. I teach in a _ consolidated 
school, and the primary teacher 
and I often change rooms for 
morning exercises. We find the 
children like this as well as we 
do. 

5. In seventh and eighth grade 
spelling I write one word from 
the lesson on the _ blackboard. 
Then the pupils give me other 
words related to it, such as gov- 
ern, governing, governed, govern- 
ment, and wungoverned.—MAaR- 
GARET OESTREICH, North Dakota. 


. Helpful Devices 


In third-grade work I find that 
to have the pupils visualize an 
idea makes a lasting impression. 
For instance, in teaching the 
shape of a circle, square, or t!l- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Making of a Nation 
By Kate L. Perry 
(A Play for Lee—Jackson Day) 
CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Sallie Adams, 
widow (Grandmother) 
Lucy Jane Adams, her granddaughter 
World War Veteran 
Quartette or Chorus to sing behind 
scenes 


Confederate 


SUGGESTIONS 

Just before the play begins it would 
be fitting to have veterans of the three 
wars march to front seats in following 
order; A soldier in Continental uni- 
form, carrying flag, followed by Vet- 
wans of ’°61—’65 and the American 
Legion. 

It will not be necessary to have more 
than two practices. The person taking 
the part of Grandma may place her 
copy in history and refer to it if neces- 
sary, without notice from the audience. 
She and Lucy Jane must go over their 
parts carefully, to be familiar enough 
with them to give proper emphasis and 
expression. 

Just preceding rise of curtain, give 
tableau of Goddess of Liberty. Keep 
pose until first and fourth verses of 
“America” have been sung by Quar- 
tette, 


ScENE—Room with fireplace, in home 
of Mrs) Adams. There are several 
chairs, one a rocker. Arrange the 
American and several Confederate flags 
inthe room. Pictures of Lee and Jack- 
son on wall near center exit. All of 
this may be arranged before tableau. 
At rise of curtain, widow—with side 
face to audience—is seated in front of 
fire in rocking chair. She has an open 
book in her lap and is deep in thought. 
Keeps pose as Quartette behind scene 
sings twice the chorus of “Keep The 
Home Fires Burning.” Sing chorus 
the second time very softly. 


THE DIALOGUE 


Lucy JANE (enters and acts sur- 
prsed)—Why, Grandma, what’s the 
matter? (Laughs.) You look as 
though you are in a trance. 
GRANDMA (jumps as though she had 
been asleep)—Trance!— Yes — Yes-- 
am in a trance—I— 

Lucy JANE (interrupting her)—- 
What's that you are reading? (Glances 
‘ver her shoulder.) A love story? 
GranpMa (shaking head slowly)— 
Sit down, child. I have something to 
tell you. 
_Lucy JANE (aside)—Eighty! And 
m love! (Draws chair close to her.) 
GRANDMA (turning pages of book) 
—As I turn the pages of this book the 
bast rises before me as in a dream. 
Lucy JANE (aside, in disgusted man- 
ner)—It’s a history! 

GranpbmMa—How that music stirred 
me! (Pauses.) It made me think of 
that day in 1776 when our forefathers 


Mependence. (Appears excited.) 
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Lucy JANE—Grandma, please don’t 
get excited over something that hap- 
pened so long ago. 

GRANDMA (sits back in chair, more 
subdued)—Anyhow we have heid fast 
to the principles for which they stood. 
We have cherished the name and pro- 
tected the ideals of the man who was 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. 
He it was who made it possible for Old 
Glory (waves hand in air) ‘to wave 
over the “land of the free and home of 
the brave.” 


(Quick curtain as Quartette sings 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.’”) 


Lucy JANE—Now, you have got me 
excited. (Draws chair closer, and at 
the same time turns Grandma so that 
she faces audience.) Tell me about 
some of the other men who helped to 
make our nation famous. 


GRANDMA (turns pages of history, 
then leans back in chair. Talks like a 
person dreaming)—I am now in that 
conflict of ’61—’65. 

Lucy JANE—You mean the War be- 
tween the States? 

GRANDMA—Yes, I see the man 
(pointing to picture of Lee) who for 
thirty-two years served the United 
States Army. (Pauses.) I see him 
deliberating before leaving that Army, 
but—— 

Lucy JANE—But what? 

GRANDMA—He hears the call of Old 
Virginia in her hour of need. Yes 
(pausing), he is commander-in-chief 
of her mighty army. (Smiles.) Oh, 
how proudly he marches to the field of 
battle—ready and willing to die for the 
right! 

(Quick curtain as Quartette sings 
“The Bonnie Blue Flag.’’) 


GRANDMA (leaning forward in her 
chair)—Don’t you hear the shriek of 
‘the bursting shell? (Lucy Jane draws 
back—puts fingers in ears.) Wait! 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston has been 
wounded! Look! They are carrying 
him off the field. Who will take his 
place? (Pauses, then gives a sigh of 
relief.) There he is! (Points.) Gen- 
eral Lee is now in full command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Watch 
him! (Shields her eyes with hand.) 
He is leading them to Manassas. Let 
us stand guard with him. Yes, he is 
victorious. Listen! Listen! (Puts 
hand up to ear.) What was that? I 
| heard him say, “On to Antietam!” 

Lucy JANE (excited)—Where is he 
now? 

(Grandma falters, then puts hand- 
kerchief to her eyes.) 

Lucy JANE—Oh, please don’t stop, 
Grandma. Has anything happened to 
him? 

GRANDMA (putting finger to lips)— 
Sh! Sh!I am watching the battle of 
Chancellorsville. Look! (Shades eyes 
with hand.) Stonewall Jackson has 
| been wounded—and by his own men. 
(Rouses and puts on glasses.) I be- 
lieve I have been dreaming. (Turns 
| few pages of book and hands it to Lucy 
| Jane.) Look! That picture is exactly 
| like him. 

' Lucy JANE—Like whom? 














Songs, Plays and Recitations 


GRANDMA—‘“Stonewall” Jackson. Do 
you know that next to Robert E. Lee 
he was the greatest general in the Con- 
federate Army? For military genius 
he was unexcelled. His Valley Cam- 
paign was the most remarkable in 
history. 

Lucy JANE—I remember reading that 
an opposing general once said that he 
didn’t like Jackson’s movements, be- 
cause he would suddenly appear when 
least expected. 

(Quick curtain, as “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp” is played. People behind 
scenes mark time with feet, to sound 
like soldiers marching.) 

GRANDMA (starts dreaming again)— 
Marching — marching — marching. 
(Pauses.) I see the silvered head of 
Lee bowed as the message comes to him. 
(Bows head.) “Let Us Cross Over the 
River and Rest Under the Shade of the 
Trees.” (Keeps head bowed until last 
verse of “Tenting To-night.”) And now 
—after all of this— Appomattox. 


| (Quickly) But then, that was the great- 


est victory of all! 
Lucy JANE (excited and shaking her) 
—Victory! What do you mean? 
GRANDMA (rouses and puts 
glasses) —What did I say? 
Lucy JANE—You said that Appo- 
mattox was the greatest victory of all. 
GRANDMA—Well, wasn’t it? (Pulls 
her chair close.) Now listen! Had 
there been no Appomattox and the dark 
hours that followed that surrender, we 
might not have dreamed of the great- 
ness of Lee. (Lucy Jane nods head in 
interested manner.) We follow him to 
Lexington—there to devote the remain- 
der of his life as President of Wash- 
ington College at a meagre salary of 
$1500 a year. We watch his career as 
president. of that college and find it 
like everything else he undertook—re- 
flecting credit to his state and more 
honor to his memory. 
Lucy JANE—Grandma, you are right. 
I never thought of this before. 
GRANDMA—Not only that. For fu- 
ture generations he fixed the ideals and 
traditions of the college which now 
bears his name. 
Lucy JANE—Isn’t there more 
can tell me about him? 
GRANDMA—When he finished his 
work here on earth he unconsciously 
left behind, in one of his letters to his 
son, an account of his stewardship. 
Lucy JANE—What did he say? 
GRANDMA (hands her paper, 


on 


you 


then 


drops back in chair)—Read it for your- 


self, 

Lucy JANE (reads to herself)—Oh, 
Grandma, it sounds like a sermon. 

GRANDMA (as though to herself)— 
Sermon! It was a sermon—a sermon 
on which he based his life. (Sits up.) 
Read it to me again. 

Lucy JANE (reads very slowly)— 
“Frankness is the child of honesty. 
Never do a wrong to make a friend or 
to keep one. Duty is the sublimest 
word in our language. Do your duty 
in all things. You cannot do more; 
you should never do less.” 

(Curtain.) 
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Recitation: “IN FLANDERS FIELDS” 


(At rise of curtain World War Vet- 
eran is standing near center exit, look- 
ing at picture of Lee. Grandma and 
Lucy Jane have same position. Spot 
light should be on Veteran. Grandma 
looks up and is surprised to see soldier. 
Starts to rise and.is assisted by Lucy 
Jane. Veteran turns and comes for- 
ward, and all three meet in center of 
stage.) 

VETERAN (standing ‘‘attention”)— 
I was outside and heard those stirring 
words. You will pardon me for enter- 
ing, uninvited. 

GRANDMA (assisted by Lucy Jane, 
places her hand on his shoulder)— 
Soldier of 1917, on that October Day 
in 1870, when Robert E. Lee joined 
Jackson on the Other Side—he left you 
(very emphatic) that same sermon. 
May it inspire you with an ardent love 
for your country and a profound rev- 
erence for the Constitution. May you 
never forget that this nation of ours 
was made by the toils and sufferings 
of men like Robert E. Lee and “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. 

(Quick curtain as “Dixie” is played.) 


The Pine Tree 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 
A pine tree on a noble height 
Is fair to see! 
It reacheth upward to the light 
In majesty! 
Its fragrant branches spread like arms 
Against the blue; 
Through changing seasons, 
charms 
With changeless hue! 


still it 


The towering trunk bears marks of 
age ;— 
The silver bark 
Is touched with brown! 
storms rage 
Against this ark, 
In vain their ruth; like some stout king 
It doth defy 
The fiercest gales! Its strong boughs 
swing 
Till tempests die! 


Yet, though 


And when the peaceful summer sun 
Smiles down and woos 

The procreant earth, and one by one 
Sweet birds which choose 

The pine’s cool shades, grow silent, 
The day livelong 

Its murmurous needles quiver to 
A ceaseless song! 


Snow Fairies 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


I watched a little snowflake 
Come sailing from the sky, 

It played a joke on me when 
It fell right in my eye! 


Another little snowflake 

Came dancing toward the south, 
It looked at me a minute— 

Then landed in my mouth! 


They seemed like little fairies 
Upon a holiday, 

Just out for fun and frolic 
And asking me to play! 











The Silly Old Goose 


By Mary E. Copes 
(A Thrift Play) 


ACT I 


CHARACTERS 


Silly Old Goose 

Wise Old Crow 

White Swan 

Mother Hen and Chicks 

Farmer 

Costumes optional. May wear names 
printed on headbands or band from 
shoulders to waist. 

SceENE—A country road. Silly Old 
Goose, with bag of corn over shoulder, 
strolls along road and meets the Wise 
Old Crow. 


DIALOGUE 


Wise OLp Crow—What have you in 
that sack, Silly Old Goose? 

SILLY OL_p Goose—I have a sack of 
corn that I have just gathered. 

W. O. Crow—Do you want me to 
show you how to make your corn go a 
long way, Silly Old Goose? 

S. O. Goose (becoming interested) — 
Surely I do, Wise Old Crow. How? 
How? 

W. O. Crow—You spread some of 
your corn on the ground over here, and 
some over there. You count that over 
there, and I’ll count this over here. 

(Silly Old Goose does as he is bid- 
den. Wise Old Crow gobbles up his 
pile of corn.) 

S. 0. Goose (looking up, surprised 
and disgusted)—What are you doing, 
eating my corn? 

W. O. Crow (sarcastically as he flies 
away)—I told you, Silly Old Goose. 
that I would show you how to make 
your corn go a long way. He! He! 
Ha! Ha! Caw! Caw! 

(Silly Old Goose, disconsolate, strolls 
along further. Meets the White 
Swan.) 

Wuite Swan—What have you in 
that sack, Silly Old Goose? 

S. O. Goose—I have corn in this 
sack, that I gathered in my field. 

Wuite Swan—Do you wish me to 
show you a wonderful sight, Silly Old 
Goose? Do you? Do you? Right over 
there across the road are some pearls 
and diamonds. I'll hold your corn 
while you are gone. 

(Silly Old Goose is fooled again. He 
hands over the sack of corn, and 
searches for the pearls and diamonds. 
On his return he finds White Swan 
gobbling up his corn.) 

S. O. GoosE—What are you doing, 
eating my corn? 

WHITE SWAN (rubbing his stomach) 
—I told you I’d hold your corn for you. 
He! He! Ha! Ha! Good corn it was, 
Silly Old Goose! 

(Silly Old Goose strolls on down the 
road, disgusted with his foolish be- 
havior and becoming somewhat more 
wary. He meets Mother Hen with her 
chicks.) 

MotTHEeR HEN—Good morning, Silly 
Old Goose. What have you in your 
sack? 

S. O. GoosE—I have some corn in my 
sack. I did have a sack full but the 
White Swan and the Wise Old Crow 
cheated me out of some of it. 

MotHer Hen—Oh, Silly Old Goose, 
if you spread some of your corn on 
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corn on the ground and the old Mother 
Hen gobbles it up quickly, not allowing 
her chicks to get any.) 

S. O. GoosE—What are you doing, 
eating my corn? 

MotTHER HEN—I promised you my 
chicks would not eat your corn, and 
they didn’t. He! He! Ha! Ha! Cluck, 
cluck. 

S. O. Goose (soliloquizing)—Well, 


the ground I’ll show you a pretty sight. 

S. O. GoosE—No, no, Mother Hen. 
I’ll do nothing of the kind. I know 
what your pretty sight will be. Your 
chicks will eat my corn. 

Motner HEN—No, Silly Old Goose, 
I promise you that my chicks will not 
eat your corn. 

(Silly Old Goose is deceived again. 
He spreads some of his remaining 
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I’ve been cheated three times but I by 
no one else gets any of this little bit ¢ 
corn that I have left. I'll be carefy, 
I'll be careful. (He goes on a litty 
farther and meets the farmer.) 

FARMER—What have you in yo 
sack, Silly Old Goose? 


S. O. GoosE—I have a few grains of 
corn in my sack. I did have a sa 
full, but Wise Old Crow, White Swan, 
and Mother Hen cheated me out of , 
lot of it. But I bet nobody else ge 
these few grains that I have left. 

FARMER—Do you wish me to show 

au how to make your few grains of 
urn become many grains, Silly (jj 
Goose? 

S. O. Goose (becoming wary)—Ni, 
no. I have been shown too many 
things already and have been cheata 
out of too much of my corn. (ki 
starts on his way.) 

FarRMER—But, I’m your friend, Sil; 
Old Goose. I wish to help you. If yw 
trust me and do as I say, your few 





grains will become many, many grains, 


S. O. Goose (becoming interested)— 
—Well, Mr. Farmer, I believe you are 
my friend. I am going to trust you ty 
show me how to make my few grains 
of corn become many grains. 

FARMER—Well, you dig a littk 
trench, put your few grains of corn in 
a little way apart from each other, and 
fold the earth gently back upon them 
Then go away for several weeks, and 
Mother Earth, with the help of the 
sun and the rain, will cause your fev 
grains to become many, many grains. 

(Silly Old Goose does as he is told 
by the Farmer, then goes his way. 
The curtain drops to show the passage 
of time. Silly Old Goose returns to 
find many stalks with several ears upon 
each stalk.) 

S. 0. Goose (soliloquizing)—Wel, 
well, the farmer was my friend. He 
was right. My few grains have becom 
many stalks, upon each stalk are many 
ears, upon each ear are many, malty 
grains. I have much more corn than! 
started out with. 


ACT II 
(Application) 
CHARACTERS 
Silly Old Goose becomes a boy with: 
bag of money. 
Wise Old Crow—The manager of 4 
movie. 
White Swan—A candy merchant. 


Mother Hen—A toy merchant. 
Farmer—A _ banker. 


ScENE—Street in a city. 





DIALOGUE 


Boy—Ooo eeeh! Just see my bag 
of money. I have worked hard fat 
this money and I’m going to keep it 4 
long, long time. (He passes a movi 
house and stops to look at the posters.) 

Movie MaNAGER—Come on in, boy; 
this is a fine picture. Better not miss 
it. Come on in. 

Boy—No. I guess I better not, but 
it does look like a good one. 

Movie MANAGER—It is a good one- 
the best we’ve had lately. Only fifty 
cents. Better come on in. 

Boy (taking out his money)—Well 
I’ll spend this much anyway, for # 
looks like a good one. 

(Boy goes in. Curtain shows par 





sage of time. Boy continues down th 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Fortunately for Mrs. Loney, she had enrolled in the 
T. C. U. just in time. Read what she says about it: 

“IT am very glad to have a chance to say a good word 
for T. C. U. I never realized the value of such an or- 
ganization until last summer when I received some of 
their literature. It sounded good so I decided to take 
out a policy, even if I never had been sick enough in 
the past to need one. Fortunately for me, I took it 
just in time. 

“Expecting all kinds of red tape in getting any ben- 
- efits at all, imagine my surprise to receive a check 
from them exactly one week from the day I sent in my 
claim. Having proved to myself its true worth I heart- 
ily recommend it to all teachers and shall certainly 
give it a good word whenever I can.” 


What the T. C. U. Umbrella will mean to 
you when your “Rainy Day” comes 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by acci- 
dent or confining sickness. 

$11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

$25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine you to 

the house, but keeps you from your work. 


Name 
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Epidemic of Influenza Broke Out 


but I be 9 9 
tle bit of 
> careful ) 
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r.) 
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Thousands of teachers the past year have had 
a similar experience to that of Mrs. Marion 
Loney, a California teacher who wrote: 


“This winter an epidemic of influenza 
broke out in our community and I got it. 
Had an extra hard dose of it and was con- 
fined to bed for nearly three weeks. 


B® “Then I Needed a 
» T.C.U. Check— 


and I got it/ 


20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by in- 
juries received in an automobile accident and $1000 
for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 

$333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 
per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the 
policy for not to exceed five years. 

DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents: sustained 
in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 

OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in force for 
one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 


Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Pro- 
tection in detail and shows you what hundreds of 
teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the 
coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
772 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 772 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
| me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address. eae ” ; 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 











strect and passes a candy store. He is 
looking at the candy when the mer- 
chant comes out.) 

CANDY MercHanr— Good candy, 
young man. You'd better buy yourself 
some. Fresh and fine. Just made this 
morning. Cheap, too. 

Boy—It does look good, mister— 


guess I’ll take a pound. 


(Boy passes on down the street; 
pusses toyshop.) 

Toy MercHant (displaying his 
wares)—Come in, boy, and see the new 
toys. We have a fine new lot of inter- 
esting ones. Come in and look ’em over. 

Boy (hesitating but becoming inter- 
ested) —Yes sir, this toy engine looks 


fine. I’d sure love to have that foot- 
ball and mask. Believe I'll just get 
these three things. (Pays merchant 
and continues on his way, looking 


rather discouraged over parting with 
his hard-earned cash. Meets a banker.) 
BANKER—What’s the matter, boy? 


You look as if you’d lost your last 
friend. 
Boy—No. I haven’t lost my last 


friend, but I’ve just been tempted 
again and again to spend my money 
that I worked so hard to earn. 

BANKER—Come into the bank here 
with me, my young friend, and I will 
show you a way not only to hold on to 
what you have but to make it earn 
some more for you. 

(They go into the bank. Curtain 
drops to show passage of time. Boy 
comes out of bank with a bank-book, 
looking very much elated.) 

Boy—Hurrah! That banker was my 
friend. He showed me a way to make 
my few remaining dollars become in 
time many, many dollars. I’ll keep on 
putting dollars in the bank and see how 
much I can save by the time I am a 
man. 


The China Dishes 


By Mrs. T. S. Hartley 


My mother’s china on the shelf, 
Is set in neat array, 

It’s only used for company, 
Then put with care away. 


Its tinkling voice so suits the tones 
Of ladies come to tea; 

The china and the silk-gowned guests 
Are dainty as can be. 


My breakfast bowl and pewter mug 
Are common folk, you see, 

While china things are princesses, 
Who just go in to tea. 


Snowflakes 


By Susan Williams Campbell 


Snowflakes are falling, 
Dancing, here and there, 
Merrily prancing, 
Down through the cold air. 


Snowflakes are falling, 
Covering earth so bare, 
Making a mantle, 
White and soft and fair. 


Oh, the merry snowflakes, 
Madly they rush down, 
From the leaden sky above, 
To the gay, bright town. 


Weary little snowflakes, 
Closer, closer, creep, 

To the breast of Mother Earth 
And gently fall asleep. 


’ 
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Ben Franklin’s Thrift 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Did you ever hear the story 
How when Franklin was a boy, 
(When he was only seven 
And he dearly loved a toy) 
His father gave him money 
On a certain holiday 
To buy just what he wanted?— 
He could spend it any way. 
He started for the toyshop 
But going there, they say, 
He met another little lad 
Who was piping by the way 
Upon a small tin whistle, 
Blowing very lustily. 


Now that whistle seemed a wonder 
To Ben Franklin, who was small, 
He decided he would buy it 
Though it took his pennies all; 
And the other boy consented, ° 
He was well repaid and more, 
He could buy four whistles, surely, 
For those pennies at the store. 
How his people teased and taunted 
Ben for making such a trade! 
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It taught him his first lesson 
Of the way success is made. 

“Don’t pay too much for whistles” 
Was a phrase remembered long; 

As it helped him to be thrifty 
May it make our will power strong. 


Saved Happiness 
By Lydia Lion Roberts 


Little pennies make the nickels, 
Shiny nickels make the dimes; 

When the dimes have grown to dollars 
Save them for your happy times. 


Put them in the bank for safety, 
They’ll grow bigger year by year,— 

Pennies, nickels, dimes and dollars, 
Piling up to bring you cheer. 


An Interesting Game 


By Maude Wood Henry 


The savings game is réal fun, 
You’ll say so after you’ve begun; 
You cannot fail to play with zest 
A game so full of “interest.” 














Hiking Song 
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On Thrifty Street 
By Maude Wood Henry 


The families on Thrifty street 
Have children who are hard to beat; 
For thrift these children have no peer. 
They earn and save the livelong year. 
If there’s an errand to be run, 
No sooner mentioned than ’tis done; 
The price—a penny, nickel, dime, 
Is laid away in quickstep time. 
These youngsters love *the 
game, 
Each one has earned himself a name; 
There’s Saving Sue and Thrifty Am 
And Money Meg and Dollar Dan, 
Richard the Rich, and Banking Bill, 
Fach started with a private till— 
A toy bank with slit in top 
In which each day a coin they’d drop, 


Savings 


And when the toy bank brimmed o'er, 
They’d empty it and put in more, 
While in a bank-book nice and new 
Their silver coins to dollars grew. 
The moral is: it’s lots of fun 

To save when you have once begun; 
While other children spend and spend, 
These boys and girls have cash to lend. 


Skating 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Brightly the skates on the silvery ice, 
Light as a swallow’s winging 

Over the pond on the summer days, 
Glint with the skaters swinging. 


See how they dart with a whirl and 
twirl, 
Dodging and parting and meeting, 
Swift to the tune of the ringing steel 
Over the clear ice fleeting. 


What are the fishes’ thoughts down be- 
low, 
If they do any thinking, 
Seeing the shadows above them pass. 
Hearing the keen skates clinking? 


Gaily the laughter echoes around, 
Joyous the greetings cheery— 
No one can say on a skating day 

Winter is cold and dreary! 


The New Year’s Child 


By Carolyn R. Freeman 


(Child enters wheeling doll carriagt 
in which a large doll sits. On side o 
carriage fasten satchel or bag, and 
place conspicuously the words and 
numbers “New Year’s Child, 1927.’) 
A dear little child has come visiting 

here, 

Oh, do you not know him? 

New Year. 

Of course he is still very tiny and small 

But I know he is happy to visit you all. 

He’s brought you a satchel that’s brim- 
ful of joy. 

It’s quite a big package for such 4 
small boy; 

But take it, and be just as glad as you 
can, 

While you welcome the New Year, the 
dear little man. 

(Remove satchel and leave it wpot 
stage.) 


It’s little 


My Mirror 
By Lydia Lion Roberts 
My mirror is a tattletale 
And tells just what I do, 


For when I frown or scowl 4a bit, 
It says, “Oh my! See you!” 
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natured. The children who failed to 
keep up with the rest of the class... 

In the old iw the educational world con- 
sidered them as ‘bad’, or ‘just stupid’, and 
let it go at that. Little effort was made to 
help them, and still less to discover the 
cause of their actions. Times have changed. 
Today it is recognized that mental dull- 
ness, listlessness, are often due to poor phy- 
sical condition—rather than to any inherent 
characteristic of the children themselves. 
The nutrition experts discovered this. They 
attribute the blame to malnutrition, and we 
are informed that the lack of proper nour- 
ishment affects one out of every three 


children. 


Knowing the cause of the trouble, the 
tdacinional world has been prompt to sup- 
ply the remedy. Hot lunches have become 
aregular part of the schedule in thousands 
of schools. Many schools have instituted 
classes in nutrition. Where this is not pos- 
sible, teachers are telling their pupils of the 
need for the right kind of nourishment, and 
often suggesting certain foods to the parents. 


It stands to reason that no child can 
develop fully, both mentally and physically, 
when it is insufficiently nourished. It is not 
just a matter of eating enough food—it is 
Necessary to eat the proper food . . . food 
which will supply daily, and in correct pro- 
Portion, a variety of the vital elements 
essential to physical fitness. Some foods sup- 
ply many of these elements—others few. 


Because of its variety of vital elements, 
hutrition authorities consider Grape-Nuts a 
Particularly valuable food. Grape-Nuts is 
made of two healthful grains—wheat and 


T= children who were surly and ill- 
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malted barley. It contributes to the body 
dextrins, maltose, and other carbohydrates, 
producing heat and energy. It provides iron 


for the blood; — for teeth and 
0 


bones; protein for muscle and body-build- 
ing; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of the appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is a splendidly balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process which makes it pte: digestible. 
And it is a crisp food, requiring thorough 
chewing. This in itself is a valuable factor, 
since dental authorities agree that proper 
exercise is most important in preserving the 
health of the teeth and gums. 


Grape-Nuts is so delicious that it is an 
instant favorite with everyone, particularly 


GrapeNuts is one of the Pow 
tum Cereal Company products which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum 
Ceteal, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, 
Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Flour. 
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A little boy perched on a stool in the corner— half-ashamed, half -defiant— suffering 
under the mocking gaze of his classmates. On his head the Dunce’s 

A common scene—not so long ago. But one which, fortunately, has passed, along 
with the hickory stick, and other old-fashioned methods of discipline. For recent in- 
vestigations have shown the true cause of much of the mental dullness among children. 
Now we know they are more to be pitied than punished. And we have a kindlier and 
more helpful way to treat them. 
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with the children. Certainly it is an ideal 
food for them—a food which all children, 
both malnourished and healthy, should have 
included in the daily diet. 


This is free to ‘you 


Adults, as well as children, suffer from 
malnutrition—particularly those who are in 
the habit of eating hasty and insufficient 
breakfasts. Breakfast, following as it does 
the long fast of the night, is the most im- 
portant meal of the day. From it we should 
secure the vigor and energy necessary to 
carry through the trying morning hours. 


We'd like you to try Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast. You will enjoy the tangy deli- 
ciousness of the rich, golden-brown kernels, 
and the knowledge that it contributes so 
much to your physical welfare. Tell your 
pupils about Grape-Nuts, too, and the ways 
in which it will benefit them. Your grocer 
sells it. Or you may wish to accept the free 
offer below. 











G. N.—-n. 1. 1-27 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Postum Cereat Company, Inc, 


Battle Creek, Mich, 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 














In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cenzat Companr, Ltv. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 




















Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
By Ada Kyle Lynch 


Characters—Two boys about the 
same size, who. sing the verses of the 
rhymes. 

The school as a whole sings the re- 
frains in chorus. 

While prelude is being played, one 
pupil, the first boy chosen, comes on 
stage from right and stops at center. 
At close of prelude he sings the Mother 
Goose rhyme: 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

My dame has lost her shoe-00-00, 

My master has broken his fiddle-ing 

string 

And don’t know what to do-00-00.” 

As he finishes, the entire school takes 
up the refrain, repeating: 

“My master has broken his fiddle-ing 

string, 

And don’t know what to do-00-00.” 

During the playing of the interlude 
another boy comes on the stage from 
the left, stopping just to the left of the 
center, while the first boy looks at him 
in surprise and steps sideways toward 
the right entrance, stopping just as far 
from the center to the right as the 
second boy is to the left of the center. 
Second boy sings: 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo-00-00, 

Go find your dame her shoe-0o-00, 

Don’t spend all your time just mak- 

ing a noise, 

Find something useful to do-00-00.” 

School and both boys join in singing 
refrain, “Don’t spend all your time,” 
etc. Boys march from the stage as 
finale is played. 


Calisthenic Verses 
By Maude M. Grant 


(These verses may be recited or 
sung during the calisthenics period, and 
the movements given as the lines in the 
verses call for them.) 


Up goes the left hand, 
Up goes the right, 
Clap, clap, clap, 
With all your might. 


Swing with the left hand, 
Forward and back, 

Swing with the right hand, 
Clap, clap, clap. 


Stretch out the arms wide, 
So, so, so; 

Now up and down, 
On the tip of each toe. 


Arms at the sides, 

Raise to each shoulder-top, 
Out now and back, 

And let the arms drop. 


Up with the left hand, 
Up with the right, 

Shake, shake the hands now, 
With all of your might. 


Arms at each side, 
As we walk in the street, 
Now every boy and girl 
Into his seat. 


Safety First 


By E. Louise Stetson 


Keep out of the street! 
Keep out of the street! 

That’s where the autos are; 
Lest you should be a little child 
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Firsr Boy.— Cock-a-doo-dle-doo-o0-00, My dame has lost her shoe-00-00. My 
Second Boy.— Cock-a-doo-dlesdoo-o00-00, Go find your dame her shoe-oo-00, Don't 


Finis. 
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Repeat with entire school. 
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mas-ter has bro-ken his fid-dle-ing strmg, And don’t know what to do - 00 - oo. 





spend all your time just making « noise, Find something useful to do - 00 - oo, 
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Little Eskimo 
By Avis H. Grant 


“Little Northland brother, 
When the cold winds blow, 
Are you very happy, 

Mid the ice and snow?” 


“Oh, my Southland brother, 
I am safe from harm, 
For my furry clothing, 


Keeps 


When the cold winds whistle 
O’er the ice and snow, 

I stay in my igloo, 

Let them roar and blow; 
When the days grow warmer, 
I run out and play, 

With my dogs and sledges, 
All the livelong day.” 


Sleighing Song 
By Harriette E. Smith 


Sleighing time is here, 
Snow is on the ground, 
Ringing sweet and clear 


Such a jolly time 
For every girl and boy, 


me nice and warm. 


Chorus— 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Oh, what fun it is to ride 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 





Hear the sleigh bells sound. 


Sing a song with every chime 
And fill your heart with joy. 


On a snowy winter day; 


(To be sung to the tune of “Jingle Bells”) 
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Timely Entertainment Books 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 
Valentine’s Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL DAYS. 
sions. 


192 pages.) 
(192 pages.) 


128 pages.) 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, Iowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 


Order From Office Nearest to You 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 40 cents. 


(Including New Year’s, 


(192 pages.) 
(For February holidays and other occa- 
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Who is injured or killed by a car. 
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January 192) 


Oh, what fun it is to ride 
On a snowy winter day. 


Pull your cap down tight, 
Put your mittens on, 
Here’s the sleigh in sight, 

Ready, every one! 
Hurry up, let’s go, 
Tuck yourself inside, 

Ha, ha, ha, and ho, ho, ho, 
Were off to take a ride! 
| —Chorus 

| 
| 





The Happy Brooklet 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Beneath my hill a brooklet 
Sang through summer days 

Songs of joy and laughter, 
Songs of evening praise. 


I thought that when the winter 
Brought the whirling snow 
He would cease his singing 


His summer friends had vanished, 
Leaves and birds and bees, 

To whom he sang so gaily 
His merry melodies. 


His songs grew low as winter 
With hushing snowflakes came, 

But gay and glad and cheery 
He’s singing just the same! 


The Eskimo Boy 
By Maude M. Grant 


Little Mitsu, 
The Eskimo, 

Lives in the North, 
In a house of snow. 


He wears fur clothes, 
And a warm fur hood, 
He eats much fat, 
And he thinks it good. 


When he wants to go 
Quite far away, 

He harnesses swift dogs 
To his sleigh. 


Then he speeds afar, 
O’er the ice and snow, 
Does little Mitsu, 
The Eskimo. 


When Winter Comes 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


When through his chilly fingers 
The winter blows, you hear 

The sound of winds approaching 
And know that storms are near. 


Then is the time the maples 
Dream of the days now old 

When summer cheered the hillsides 
With warmth of sunshine’s gold. 


The apple trees in orchards, 
The birches on the hill, 

Cease all their friendly chatting 
And shiver in the chill. 


But evergreens are merry 
With tale and anecdote, 

Each for the storms is ready, 
Snug in a furry coat! 


The New Year 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


A New Year to live and love in, 
A New Year to make worth while, 

A New Year to fill with sunshine— 
And to win the Old Year’s smile! 





Till storms and winds should go, 


January 
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History Rhymes 
By Grace Griswold Bisby 


(Fill blanks with names of famous 
wgons to complete the rhymes.) 
1 


statesman brave, and stern, and true, 
Who for us Independence won, 
was father of this country, new; 
His name was 





9 
British King there was 
Whose methods so absurd, 
aused us to fight in ’75. 
They called him 
3 





s Frenchman, unafraid, 

In friendship with us met; 
e gave us cheer and aid, 

His name was : 





4s teacher, captain, patriot, 
He ne’er did fail. 

They hanged him as a spy. 
Who? 








He was a friend and scholar too, 
Who many honors won; 

Wee Betty Schuyler was his wife. 
His name was 





6 
A beauteous flag 
With stripes across, 
jas deftly made 
By 








At Yorktown’s famous siege, 
A general found no solace. 
Surrendered he to Washington. 
His title 








8 
Listen, my children, 
And you shall hear 
0f the midnight ride 
Of ” 








ANSWERS 
1. Washington. 
2,George the Third. 
3, Lafayette. 
4, Nathan Hale. 
5. Hamilton. 
6. Betsy Ross. 
7. Lord Cornwallis. 
8. Paul Revere. 


The One to Blame 
By Forest Allen 










When Granny Barker’s cherries were 
tripe upon the tree, 

i told Bill Jones they looked so good 

H could hardly let them be: 

Bill climbed up on the high board fence 
And pulled and ate a lot 

And I was standin’ down below 

When Granny Barker caught me and 
she shook me— 

something awful I should say. 

And while she was a-shakin’ me, why 
Bill he got away; 

nd he laid it on to me, 

but I didn’t just the same; 

And ‘cause old Bill he ran away 

hy I got all the blame. 


And when the snow was on the ground 
and ice upon the walks, 
€ was a-throwin’ snowballs 
At some pore country gawks, 
And Hank had hit one on the head 
And got behind a pole, 
pnd I was just a-makin’ one, 
Put fore I let it roll 
\ neighbor caught me and walloped 
me for fair; 
‘nd when he got through lammin’ me, 
hy Hank he wasn’t there; 
om he laid it on to me, 
“it I didn’t just the same; 
mtd ‘cause old Hank he got away 
hy I got all the blame. 


‘ud at examinations the day ’fore 
school was out, 

y Bud he had me pass a note to 
able Armintrout. 
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Of course I had to let it fall, 

And then the teacher stared 

And said she saw some cheatin’. 

Maybe I wasn’t scared! 

But Bud he kept his head down 

A-workin’ like a saint, 

And when we got our grade cards 

I thought I’d surely faint,— 

Bud got an “A” in conduct and I got 
“P” for poor. 

As usual I got the blame, and it surely 
made me sore. 


How Odin Lost His Eye 
By Lulu Gracia Parker 


King Odin was a Norseland god 

In days of myth and fable; 
With just one eye with which to see— 
I'll tell you how it came to be, 

As well as I am able. 


Away where earth and rainbow meet, 

Mimar, the giant, crossed his feet, 

And sat beside a hidden well, 

Where more wisdom than we can tell 
Was lodged upon the bottom. 


And Mimar drank the magic stuff 
And never seemed to get enough, 
Until he was a wise old sage, 
And this put Odin in a rage, 

As well as made him thirsty; 


For Odin longed to be the one 
Who knew the most under the sun; 
And to be this, he knew, poor king, 
He’d have to drink from Mimar’s 
spring, 
And Mimar was so selfish. 


But Odin took his staff and cloak, 
Traveled to Mimar’s well and spoke 
To Mimar:—“Let me have a drink 
And any boon that you can think 
That’s in my power, I’ll grant it.” 


Now Mimar knew that Odin’s eyes . 
Could sée all things in earth and skies, 
And if he had one in his well, 
To see for him, and secrets tell, 

He’d be that much the wiser. 


So Mimar said: “I cannot spare 
A single drop unless you share 
Your eyes with me; the left I think 
Will be all right to shine and wink, 
If dropped down in the bottom.” 


Now Odin’s word was good as gold, 
And though it spoiled his looks, I’m 
told 
He paid the price, the water drew, 
And traveled up the rainbow’s blue, 
Knowing as much as Mimar. 


And Mimar saw with Odin’s eye, 
And learned that way, till by and by 
Just he and Odin, just those two, 
Knew more than anybody knew, 

In days of Norseland fable. 


The Old Year 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


The bells are ringing for New Year’s, 
The Old Year’s race is run. 
Hark to the clang of their 

tongues,— 
Another year is done. 


iron 


Another year gone forever, 
Did we use it well? Can we say 
That we filled brimful of love and work 
Every beautiful, heaven-sent day? 


Or did we clutter with wordy plans 
Our year from day to day, 

And loudly talk of the good we’d do 
If the chance should come our way? 


An old year gone forever, 
And a new year just begun, 

Oh, that the New One may never know 
How we treated the Other One! 


| 


Y running your tongue across your 
teeth, a film will be felt—a slippery 
sort of coating. Recent dental research 
proves that film a chief enemy of healthy 
teeth and gums—the source of most dull 
teeth, a chief cause of many gum dis- 
turbances. Because old ways of brushing 
failed to remove film successfully, a 
new way in tooth and gum care is being 
widely suggested by dental authorities— 
a way embodied in the special film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
Now an EFFECTIVE 
FitM-REMOVING ‘TOOTH PasTE 
For years dental science sought ways 
to fight film. Clear teeth and healthy 
gums come only when film is constantly 
combated. 
Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in 
contact with teeth food substances which 






















fermented and fostered the acids of 
decay. 

Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea and most gum dis- 
orders. 

Thus there was a universal call for 
an effective film-removing method. Ordi- 
nary brushing was found ineffective. 

Now two effective combatants have 


been found, approved by high dental 








The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why 
Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities for its unique therapeutic and prophylactic properties, is 
also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 
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SMILES ARE CHARMING 


The Stubborn Film on Teeth to Which Science 
Ascribes Many Tooth and Gum Disorders. What 
Numbers of Authorities Suggest Doing for It 
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authority, and embodied in the film- 
removing tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


CuRDLEs AND REMOVES FILM. 
FirMs THE Gums 
Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 
gum protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 
It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva, And thus combats starch deposits 
which might otherwise ferment and form 
acids, 

Pease AccerT Pepsopent Test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
teeth gradually lighten as 
film coats go. Then for 10 
nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and 
harden. 


At the end of that time, we 
believe you will agree, that 
next to regular dental care, 
Pepsodent, the quality denti- 
frice, provides the utmost sci- 
ence has discovered for better 
tooth and gum protection. 


FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 


Pepsodent Company, Dept. 987, 1104 South 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. Only one 

tube to a family. 
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Misunderstood 


Two little sand heaps by the sea 
As much alike as pea and pea. 


Beside one heap a little lad 
With serious eyes, and all intent 
Upon his work, with patience had 
Molded a mound, and as I went 
Past him I wondered what it meant. 
“A pie?” I asked. “A fort,” said he. 


Beside the other pile of sand 

There sat a tiny, gold-haired maid. 
She patted with her baby hand 

The warm white hillock, and I said, 
“That is a noble fort you’ve made.” 

“No, ’tis a pie,” she answered me. 


We grown folks hardly understand 
The happy fancies children have, 
Busy amid the seabeach sand 
That is washed white by many a 
wave— 
The boy would be a patriot brave; 
A housewife would his sister be. 
Anonymous. 


The Two Angels 


Two angels, one of Life and one of 
Death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morn- 
ing broke; 
The dawn was on their faces and be- 
neath, 
The sombre houses 
plumes of smoke. 


hearsed with 


Their attitude and aspect were the 


same, 
Alike their features and their robes 
of white; 
But one was crowned with amaranth, 
as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of 
light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial 


way; 
Then said I, with deep fear and doubt 
oppressed, 
“Beat not so loud my heart, lest thou 
betray 
The place where thy beloved are at 
rest!” 


— who wore the crown of aspho- 
els, 
Descending, at my door began to 
knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as in 
wells 
The waters sink before an earth- 
quake’s shock. 


I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the 


pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted 
me, 
And now returned with threefold 
strength again. 


The door I opened to my heavenly 
guest, 
And listened, for I thought I heard 
God’s voice; 
And, knowing whatso’er he sent was 
best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to re- 
joice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house 
with light, 
“My errand is not Death, but Life,” 
he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of 
sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


’Twas at thy door, O friend! and not 
at mine, 

The angel 
wreath, 


with the amaranthine 


is) Oo 
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E want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Our Readers Have Asked For \S¢ 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


Address EDITOR 








| Pausing, descended, and with voice di- | 
vine, 

Whispered a word that had a sound 
like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden 
gloom, 
A =" on those features fair and 
in; 
And softly, from that hushed and dark- 
ened room, 
Two angels issued, where but cne 
went in. 


All is of God! If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick 
and loud, 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and 


and, 
Lo! he looks back from the departing 
cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are his; 
Without his leave they pass no 
threshold o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believ- 
ing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the 
door? 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The Winged Worshippers 


Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


Why perch ye here 

Where mortals to their Maker bend? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend? 


Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep. 
Penance is not for you, 

Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ’tis given 

To make sweet Nature’s untaught lays, 
Beneath the arch of heaven 

To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing, 

Far, far above o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 

In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 


Or, if ye stay 
To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 





And let me try your envied power. 


Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 
I’d bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


’Twere Heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackiess light to soar, 
On nature’s charms to feed, 
And Nature’s own great God adore. 
Charles Sprague. 


The Rescue of Chicago 


I saw the city’s terror, 

I heard the city’s cry, 
As a flame leaped out of her bosom, 
' Up, up to the brazen sky. 
And wilder rose the tumult, 

And thicker the tidings came— 
Chicago, queen of the cities, 

Was a rolling sea of flame. 


Yet higher rose the fury, 
And louder the surges raved. 
Thousands were saved to suffer, 
And hundreds were never saved; 
Till out of the awful burning, 
A flash of lightning went, 
And across to brave St. Louis 
The prayer for succor was sent. 


God bless thee, O true St. Louis! 
So worthy thy royal name; 
Back, back on the wing of the lightning, 
Thy answer of rescue came; 
But alas! it could not enter 
Through the horrible flame and heat, 
For the fire had conquered the lightning, 
And sat in the Thunderer’s seat. 


God bless thee, again, St. Louis! 

For resting never then; 
Thou calledst to all the cities 

By lightning and steam and pen: 
“Ho, ho, ye hundred sisters. 

Stand forth in your bravest might! 
Our sister in flames is falling, 

Her children are dying to-night!” 


And through the mighty Republic 
Thy summons went rolling on, 
Till it rippled the seas in the tropics, 

And ruffled the Oregon. 
The distant Golden City 
Called through her golden gates, 
And quickly rung the answer — 
From the City of the Straits. 


And the cities that sit in splendor 
Along the Atlantic Sea, 

Replying, called to the dwellers 
Where the proud magnolias be. 
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“Poems Teachers Ask For’’ 
Books One and Two 


EACHERS tell us that these two books are just what they have been 
Most of the poems included had been used on 


contain many others which were too long to print in the magazine, or which 
size, 214 pages, and each contains more than 200 poems. They are indexed 


by titles and by first lines. In standard cloth covers, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, Iowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 
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From slumber the army started, 
At the far resounding call: ILO HA 
“Food for a hundred thousand,” expert 
They shouted, “and tents for all” Bently receiv 
tter: 


I heard through the next night’s da 


“Why do } 
ness, _ f ge, Sauer 
The trains go thundering by, nes it not | 
Till they stood where the fated city fj forms 
Shone red in the brazen sky; mned as | 
The rich gave their abundance, sauerk 
The poor their willing hands; “Sauerkr i 
There was wine from all the vineya Bo vine 
There was corn from all the lan rical to as 
Bes ur milk of 
At daybreak over the prairies { anyone Vv 
Re-echoed the gladsome cry, as made t 
“Ho, look unto us, ye thousands, ilk, but tl 
Ye shall not hunger nor die!” abbage picl 
Their weeping was all the answer fhyite preval 
That the famishing throng couldgigl , 
To the million voices calling, on nee 
“Look unto us and live!” hough a le 
on and is 
y ; at the sou 
Destruction wasted the city, id, Gene 
But the burning curse that came ictic acid is 
Enkindled in all the people the alime 
Sweet Charity’s holy flame. owth of f 
Then still to our God be glory! at cause 
I bless Him through my tears, f which ca 
That I live in the grandest nation “In additi 
That hath stood in all the years. B cuerkra 
Henry M. Look, nce that i 
caged . 
7 , age and t 
Watchin’ the Sparkin’ it Kraut | 
Say, Jim, ye wanter see the fun? her cooke 
Jemimy’s sparkin’s jess begun! Thus Mr. 
Git deown—this box won’t hold but ongfhroughout 
Fer peekin’ through the winder! mony to th: 


Yeou stay down thar jess whar ye befists praisin 
I’ll tell ye all thar is to see; ost nutriti 


Then you'll enjoy it well as me; teachers 
An’ deon’t yeou try to hinder! them suffer 
tain as ea 
That teacher is the dumbest goose ; wel val 
That Cupid ever turned eout loose; ner ih an 
His learnin’ hain’t no sort o’ use shows be 
In sparkin’ our Jemimy! : on a 
Though peekin’s ’ginst the golden reuk! inp “ te 
He told us t’other day in scheool ying 
To watch him close; so git a steool And Sau 
An’ stand up here close by me. ineral salt 
and teeth; 
Neow he’s got suthin’ ’n his head oe vitan 
That somehow ruther’s gotter be sail; camel that 
Keeps hitchin’ up, an’ blushin’ red, ff, racting 8 
With one leg over t’ other. or peristal 
He wants to do the thing up breown. J These fac 


Wall, he’s the biggest gawk in teow'Mforth in ou 


Showin’ her pictur’s upside deown; Health Foo 
An’ she don’t know it nuther! teachers—f; 
can judicior 

pupils and 


He’s got his arm areound her chair, 

And wonders if she’ll leave it there. 

But she looks like she didn’t care! 
I’ll bet he’s goin’ to kiss ’er; 


| He’s gittin’ closer to her face, 


An’ pickin’ out the softest place, 
An’ sort o’ measurin’ off the space, 
Jess so as not to miss ’er. 


If she’d git mad, an’ box his ear, 

’Twould knock his plans clean out ° 
" gear, 

An’ set him back another year; 

But she hain’t goin’ to do it: 
She thinks the teacher’s jess tip-top, 
An’ she won’t let no chances drop; 
If ever he sets in to pop, 1 itt Ih The Mets 

She’s goin’ to pull him throug | Coan or 
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Please sen 

I gum! an’ if he ain’t the wust! your free | 
Waitin’ for her to kiss him fust! od,” wit 
He’s goin’ to do it neow er bu’st: teacher in 
He’s makin’ preparation! | Distt N 


Neow watch him steppin’ on her toes qi 
That’s jess to keep her down, I s'po#| 
Wall, thar, he’s kissed her on the nose: [ 
So much fer edecation! 
Fred Emerson Brooks. 
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by, Byes it not contain vinegar, and are not 
ted city Bi forms of pickles generally con- 
KY; mned as health foods ?” 
ng “Sauerkraut”, answered Mr. Hastings, 
; ; b 
- vineyard § not pickled cabbage and does not 
the lana jontain vinegar. It would be quite as 
gical to ask the above question about 
our milk or butter milk. I never heard 
aod { anyone who thought that sour milk 
ry; as made by adding vinegar to sweet 
nds, ik, but the idea that Sauerkraut is 
lie! abbage pickled in vinegar seems to be 
spn _Buite prevalent. 
os SF “sauerkraut is cabbage that has gone 
hough a lactic acid forming fermenta- 
ion and is just the same as milk in 
hat the sour taste is due to such lactic 
id, General experience shows that 
it came iictic acid is a desirable element to have 
nthe alimentary canal as it checks the 
Me rowth of putrifying forms of bacteria 
ry! hit cause the poisons, the absorption 
ars, if which cause auto-intoxication. 
a “In addition to this favorable element 
J. Look n Sauerkraut we have the further evi- 
: " Hence that it contains the virtues of the 
minerals and vitamins of the raw cab- 
4.2.) rage and the general experience also is 
kin hat Kraut is more easily digested than 
fun? ither cooked or raw cabbage.” 
un! Thus Mr. Hastings, known to teachers 


ld but ongthroughout the country, adds his testi- 
finder! fmony to that of the many other scien- 
ists praising Sauerkraut as one of the 

























ar ye be 
most nutritious and wholesome of foods. 


me; As teachers know, children—so many of 
er! em suffer from mal-nutrition—should 
btain as early as possible, a knowledge 
_— of food values—as their growth, their 
loose; trength, and their health depend largely, 
ae or wholly, on the foods they eat. Homes 
unfortunately often neglect this educa- 
den reukg"—but teachers fortunately are sup- 
sal plying it. 
teool ff And Sauerkraut has the lime and 
me, ineral salts so necessary for the bones 


and teeth; phosphorus and iron for the 

blood; vitamins for the general welfare; 

be saif: iodine, that wonderful ingredient now 

red, frtttacting so much attention; and bulk 
for peristaltic action. 


reown. 
n teow#forth in our booklet “Sauerkraut as a 











— Health Food.”? We shall gladly furnish 
Tr; ttachers—free—as many copies as they 
tan judiciously use for themselves, their 
chair, Pils and families of their charges. 
there. 
are! 
15 Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
5 Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 
e 
ace, THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
. Send for this 
1 out 0 ° 
Interesting Booklet 
7 FREE 
|p-top, 
‘Op; = ey Se oe 
it NI-21 
igh It: | The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Cly. ie, Ohio 
. | Please send me postpaid................ copies of 
! Your free booklet, ‘Sauerkraut as a Health 
‘| “sul with new tested recipes. I am a 
be teacher in i School. 
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ILO HASTINGS, the famous food 
and,” expert of “Physical Culture,” re- 
for all” Bently received the following question by 


“Why do you recommend pickled cab- 
ye, Sauerkraut as a health food? 


These facts, with many others, are set 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 58) 


angle, the pupils cut out these designs 
from colored paper and mount them on 
white paper. A lesson in grouping 
may also be taught in mounting these 
designs. 

The different kinds of weather may 
be impressed on the pupils’ minds by 
making a poster called “Symbols of 
Weather.” Pictures of children hold- 
ing umbrellas, children coasting, swim- 
ming, and picnicking are cut from mag- 
azines and pasted on this poster. 

In learning to tell time the pupils 
may take pieces of cardboard four 
inches by four inches and draw on 
them the face of a clock. After cut- 
ting out the hands of the clock, paper 
fasteners -may be used to secure the 
hands to the face. The pupils learn to 
tell time quickly with this device.— 
BESSIE BROWN JOHNSON, New York. 


Bowling As a Number Game 


I purchased a game of tenpins which 
I have used successfully in teaching 
the recognition of numbers. One child 
takes charge of setting up the pins, 
while another bowls. The first child 
tells the number of pins he hit; then 
finds the corresponding number in 
either the printed or written form from 
a set of cards on the chalk tray. These 
cards have numbers from one to ten. 
I have both the printed and written 
numbers, so the children may learn to 
recognize both of them. 

The children enjoy the game and 
call for it every day. We have played 
it several months, but they do not tire 
of it.—CLaRA LISTON, Wisconsin. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


(Continued from page 50) 


it in water for several days. Azter 
considerable stirring and molding of 
the pulp, the five igloos were fashioned 
and placed in their respective locations. 
There was the twins’ home at one end 
of the village; Koko’s house stood at 
the other end; and between these were 
the three igloos where the other people 
of the village lived. 

A spool box was the foundation for 
a sledge, while a piece of white fur on 
it served for the polar bear. The dogs 
were made of modeling clay, and were 
harnessed to the sledge with tiny ~~ 
of real leather. The boys made the 
people from a eaving them 
the regular length for the adults, and 
cutting them shorter for Koko and the 
twins. Other pieces of fur were cut 
and sewed into warm little suits by 
some of the girls. 

Kesshoo’s kayak was also made of 
modeling clay, for want of more 
suitable material, but his lance and 
paddle were made from wood by some 
of the boys who were fortunate in the 
possession of knives that would cut. 
Others busied themselves with the mak- 
ing of seals, reindeer, a sledge, bow 
and arrows, fish lines, and other things 
that, although everyday sights to the 
twins and their neighbors, held for our 
little people a fascination that kept 
them busy and interested for several 
days. 


The Mourning Cloak Butterfly 


(Continued from page 37) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Mourning Cloak But- 
terfly, ask them the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What color is the Mourning Cloak 
Butterfly? 

2. What does Mourning Cloak like 
to drink? 

3. Why do people like Mourning 
Cloak so well? 

4. Where does the Mourning Cloak 
spend the winter? 

5. What color is Mourning Cloak’s 
caterpillar? 

6. Why do not the birds eat Mourn- 
ing Cloak’s caterpillar? 

7. What does Mourning Cloak’s 





caterpillar eat? 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 61 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with 
gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their 
teeth more frequently. 


Above is pictured the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Small, for those who prefer 
@ small-sized brush; and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 


MN Aa b Galaga Dank Scared akae ene cuuwaneeeta 
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Teachers say, “How easy!” 


Pupils say, “What fun!” 


New interest is added to Oral 
Hygiene with this Free Chart. Have 
you sent for yours? Use the coupon! 


UPILS quickly understand the work- 

ing of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. They 
see that regular tooth-brushing is rewarded 
by gold stars placed opposite their names— 
one for every day this duty is faithfully 
performed. 

Oral hygiene becomes a fasci- 
nating game in which the entire 
class takes part. The children 
compete to see who gets the most 
stars. This competition can be 
both individual and in groups, 
such as the boys versus the girls. 
The chart keeps interest sus- 
tained throughout the course— 
the pupils eagerly watch for each 
day’s changes in the standing of 
contestants. 

After your pupils brush their 
teeth regularly, it is easy to 
teach them to brush correctly. 
Correct brushing means, first of 
all, selecting the right tooth 
brush. 

The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. It fits the curves of the teeth 
—brushes the corners and crev- 
ices as well as the surfaces. Its 
4 large end tuft reaches even the 
Z often neglected backs of back 
teeth. Dentists and oral hygien- 
ists indorse the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
It is a tooth brush you can safely 
recommend. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
Baby, Small, and Adult sizes. 
These are priced at 25c, 40c and 
50c. 

Send for the helpful free chart 
today. Thousands of teachers 
are finding it an invaluable aid 
in teaching oral hygiene. Order 
yours now. It costs you nothing. 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 32) 


the bacon is crisp. Pour the bacon fat 
and the crisp bacon into the top part 
of the double boiler. Add the flour 
and stir to make it smooth. Add the 
milk. Cook the sauce until it is thick 
and does not taste of flour. Add the 
cooked potato mixture to the sauce. 
Add the pepper and chopped parsley; 
taste. Add more salt if necessary. 


SALMON LOAF AND PEAS 


Twenty portions of one slice one-half 
inch thick. 

Recipe: 
quarts bread crumbs 
cups milk 
eggs 
pint cans salmon 
teaspoon salt 
4% teaspoon pepper 
2 cans peas 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
3 tablespoons butter 
1% cup water 

Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring cup 

1 large bowl 

1 small bowl 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

2 baking dishes (about the size of one- 
pound bread pans) 

1 dripping pan 

1 can opener 

1 two-quart saucepan 

1 paring knife 

Soften the bread in the milk. Break 
the eggs into a small bowl and stir 
them enough to mix thoroughly, then 
add them to the bread and milk. Open 
the salmon, pick out the skin and large 
bones, and add the salmon to the mix- 
ture in the bowl. Add the salt and 
pepper, and stir to combine. Grease 
the baking dishes with a little of the 
butter and pour the salmon mixture 
into them. Put some water into the 
dripping pan and set both of the dishes 
of salmon into the dripping pan. 
Put the pan into the oven and bake 
the salmon until the point of the par- 
ing knife will come out clean when 
you stick it in to see whether the loaf 
is done. This is the same test that is 
used for baked custard. Slice the sal- 
mon loaf to serve it. 

Open the cans of peas. Drain off 
the water, and put them into the 
saucepan. Add the sugar, salt, but- 
ter, and cold water, and cook them 
slowly for five minutes. Serve one- 
fourth cup peas around each portion 
of salmon. 


~ 
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PINEAPPLE AND RICE 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
9 cups boiling water 
1 tablespoon salt 
3 cups rice 
2 cans grated pineapple 
% cup sugar 
Utensils Needed: 


four-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

strainer 

can opener 

small saucepan 

Add the salt to the boiling water. 
Put the rice into a strainer and run 
water through it to wash it. Add the 
rice to the boiling water, stirring to 
keep it from settling to the bottom of 
the saucepan. Put the cover on and 
let the rice boil slowly until the grains 
are soft. Look at it occasionally and 
stir it to see that it does not stick to 
the bottom of the saucepan and burn. 
The rice should absorb all of the water. 
When the rice is done, turn it into the 
strainer and run cold water through 
it to separate the grains. You can 
reheat the rice in a pan in the oven. 

Open the cans of pineapple and turn 
the contents into a small saucepan. 
Add the sugar and cook the pineapple 
about five minutes. Serve two table- 
spoons of the pineapple sauce over each 
portion of rice. 

The number of calories for each 
serving of food on the two menus given 
for January is listed below. Teach- 
ers who are interested in helping their 
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calories in their luncheons will find 
this information very valuable. 

Three-fourths cup creamed beef on 
toast will give about 328 calories. 

One graham roll and butter will give 
about 268 calories. 

One-half cup buttered carrots will 
give about 147 calories. 

One-half cup apricot jelly with two 
tablespoons custard sauce will give 
about 251 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

Three-fourths cup potato chowder 
will give about 200 calories. 

One slice of salmon loaf and one- 
fourth cup peas will give about 218 
calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One-half cup pineapple and rice will 
give about 100 calories. 


Questions Arising Through the 
Preparation of These Lunches 


Why should the bread be dry to 
toast? 

If the bread is not dry when it is 
toasted, it becomes very soft inside 
and seems like warm bread. Warm 
bread is not easily digested. The toast 
burns more easily when not dry. If 
you do not have dry bread for toast 
you can dry each slice by turning it 
often before you allow it to brown. 

What fresh vegetables can be had in 
January and are inexpensive enough 
to use? 

Spinach, carrots, cabbage, onions, 
and both yellow and white turnips are 
cheap enough to be used in every school 
lunch in January. Celery is usually 
cheap enough to use frequently at this 
season. Brussels sprouts are best dur- 
ing December and January and in lo- 
calities where they are grown they 
should be cheap enough to use at 
school. Try to use a fresh vegetable 
every day. ° 

Could custard sauce be served on 
stewed dried apricots? 

Yes, custard sauce on stewed apri- 
cots is very good. Whipped cream ‘jis 
very nice on stewed apricots, too. 


Is boiled rice used in any way except 
for dessert? 

Yes, boiled rice is often served in- 
stead of potato. When rice is served 
as a vegetable we put butter and a 
little pepper on it, or serve gravy with 
it. It may be served as a dessert with 
cream and sugar. This makes a very 
good dessert for a school lunch. You 
can use different fruit sauces over 
boiled rice also, but be sure that the 
fruit sauce is sweet. 

Could fresh salmon be used for the 
salmon loaf? 

Yes, but you would have to use a 
little more milk to make up for the 
liquid that is found in canned salmon. 


Is salmon a nutritious food? 
Salmon is both rich and nutritious. 
It contains a large percentage of both 
fat and protein. Salmon varies in 
color from pale pink to a very deep 
pink and it can be obtained from both 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Sal- 
mon often appears in the market in a 
frozen form; when thawed properly 
and used at once it is very nice. 

Could other fish be used for the school 
lunch? 

Haddock is usually a cheap fish. 
You could make a very delicious dish 
of creamed haddock by boiling a four 
or five pound haddock and picking the 
meat from the bones and adding it to 
the same kind of cream sauce that you 
made for the creamed beef on toast. 
If you use fish in this sauce, be sure to 
taste it to see that it has enough salt 
in it. 

Where do pineapples grow? 
Pineapples grow in the West Indies, 
Hawaii, Central America, and in 
Florida. They are considered a very 
valuable fruit and food. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded 
street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 


Learning to Write 
(Continued from page 28) 


study of the writing which has been 
suggested. Having this feeling of 
need, the pupil may practice for sev- 
eral days for the improvement of one 
characteristic of his writing. The use 
of different materials prevents this 
from becoming drudgery. Definiteness 
of aim is an advantage here as in 
archery. 


CORRECT WRITING HABITS SHOULD BE- 
COME AUTOMATIC 


It is necessary to attend to two 
phases in writing—the type of move- 
ment and the study of letter forms. 
The recognition of letters for writing 
is a more exacting process than their 
recognition for reading. Anyone who 
has tried to reproduce an entirely new 
form or series of forms will ‘acknowl- 
edge at once the necessity for study. 
In reading, the exactness of recognition 
required is only of the general form, 
but in writing inexactness of recogni- 
tion leads to error in reproduction. 
Most learners need assistance in this 
analytical study to prevent the forma- 
tion of habits which may require years 
to break. 

When the correct writing habits be- 
come established, the necessity for 
guiding and directing the movements 
in detail is past. When an adult wishes 
to write a word, it is not, as a rule, 
necessary for him to think of the move- 
ments of the fingers or arm which pro- 
duce the letters or of the details of the 
letters themselves. This freedom from 
attention to the mechanical process is 
a desirable goal and should not be de- 
layed too long by forcing attention on 
the details of form or process, but 
neither should the child reach this 
stage too early. “The habit may be- 
come automatic at a stage when it is 
not sufficiently, well-developed; that is, 
the person may learn to express his 
thoughts through a form of movement 
which is irregular and which produces 
illegible letters. The cure for this 
fault is to give attention to the habit 
until it becomes developed to the point 
at which the results of the writing are 
satisfactory. ... The opposite fault 
also sometimes occurs. In this case 
the person never loses his conscious- 
ness of the writing movement or of the 
form of the letters which he is produc- 
ing sufficiently to give his attention 
wholly or chiefly to the thought.... 
The child should develop his writing 
habit to a sufficient degree of perfec- 
tion that he may produce good results, 
but it should then become automatic.’ 


THE COMPONENT MOVEMENTS SHOULD 
BE COMBINED 


In refining the writing movement 
various movements of the fingers and 
arm are involved. “The writing move- 
ment to be most efficient should be made 
up of a combination of these various 
component movements, since each of 
them is particularly suited to carry 
on some part of the whole task. The 
side-to-side movement of the forearm, 
revolving about the muscle pad as a 
center, should carry the arm along 
from the left to the right side of the 
paper; and this movement should go 
on while the letters are being formed 
so that the writing does not have to be 
interrupted. The movement of the 
whole arm from the shoulder resting 
on the muscle pad of the forearm is 
well suited to carry the hand up and 
down so as to play the chief part in 
making the upward and downward 
strokes. It is probable that this large 
movement produces a rhythm and 
regularity in the writing and a smooth- 
ness of stroke which gives the written 
page a good appearance. 

“Furthermore, it is probable that if 
a considerable part of the movement is 
made with the arm it is not so fatiguing 
as when the fingers do the whole work. 
The finer parts of the letters can be 
most easily made with the fingers. 
Although the attempt is commonly 
made entirely to exclude finger move- 
ments, it rarely succeeds, and the most 
rational course is to recognize that the 


4Freeman, Frank N., Psychology of the Com- 
mon Branches (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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fingers, as well as the arm, have th 
part to play.” 

The uniformity of slant sometip 
suffers from a tendency to too » 
slant at the end of the line. This » 
be corrected by “pronation,” i. e., ty 
ing the hand over so that the palm; 
more turned down as the movem 
across the page is made. 

It may be necessary in the process; 
refining the letter forms to search { 
defects, as without this the child m 
fail entirely to see the faults in }; 
writing. When the faplt is recogni 
the attention should be on the corry 
form. In these grades where writiy) 
becomes more and more a tool for ug 
in other work there is danger that ti 
child will adopt a double standard fj 
writing—one for the writing peric( 
and another for the periods where wri 
ing is merely a means to an end, | 
is important that the same standay 
be maintained for all writing inste; 
of having “copy-book writing” pj 
“everyday writing.” To this end wri 
ing in any subject should be checkj 
and scored at intervals, as is done j 
the writing period. It is worth whi 
that the practice in the writing periii 
itself shall be on significant materi 
rather than on “copies.” The perio 
may be related to work in other si}. 
jects and the practice be on difficulti« 
encountered there; or the time may} 
given to the writing of work organixi 
in another period as suggested for th 
letter-writing in the lower grades, 


AMOUNT OF DRILL IS DETERMINED py 
THE CHILD’S NEEDS 


There is some question as to the 
desirability of giving the same amount 
of training to all children. This is 
analogous to the question of continu 
tion of training in any skill. Wha 
one has learned to perform an act efi. 
ciently, he usually finds sufficient pra. 
tice to maintain his skill by perfor 
ing the act from time to time as his 
duty or pleasure calls for it. If either 
duty or his artistic sense demands a 
extraordinary degree of skill, he may 
continue intensive drill long after a 
ordinary performer would be satisfied. 
Illustrations of this are musicians wh 
never relax their strenuous drill be 
cause they require perfection of then- 
selves, or the golf player who is ni 
satisfied with a good score but practices 
continually to cut it down by improvel 
strokes. In handwriting there is 4 
rather moderate requirement as to the 
degree of efficiency necessary in bus: 
ness and social situations. Many rr. 
gard a quality equal to a score of 6 
on the Ayres Scale as sufficient for a! 
practical purposes. Certainly every 
child should reach this. Probably a 
effort should be made by every child 
exceed this because of the natura 
tendency to deterioration when .prat 
tice is discontinued. Many will e& 
ceed the minimum with little effort. 

It is probably not desirable that 3 
child be required to continue hant 
writing drill after he habitually pro 
duces good work in both speed ani 
quality without great effort. Such 4 
child will be able to maintain a de 
sirable standard by checking his wot 
occasionally for the purpose of asctl: 
taining whether it continues to met 
the requirement. Many children might 
easily be freed from all formal writing 
drill in the upper intermediate grade, 
and, if proper incentives and methoé: 
have been used, no child should nee 
formal drill beyond the sixth grade u- 
less he is to engage in a type of wort 
which demands unusual skill in han¢- 
writing. Any drill in handwriting & 
yond the sixth grade should be eithe! 
remedial drill to correct faulty habits 
established earlier or _ specialize 
training for those who wish to becom 
experts in handwriting. All othe! 
children should maintain the acceptel 
standard by giving some attention 1 
their writing and_ by occasional! 
checking their writing against 4 
standard. 


5 Ibid., p. 8 









If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away irom 
him; an investment in knowledge 2 
ways pays the best interest.—F' rank 














pupils get the proper number of 





throng, : 
But in ourselves, are triumph and de- 
feat. Longfellow. 


1916), p. 22, 28. 
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Route No. 1 
Going and Returning—Northern Pacific 
- 
VANCOUVER GLACIER PARK 


U > : 
= Make your Convention trip a real adventure! 
It holds glorious possibilities! 


On your way to Seattle, you can see Yellow- 
stone National Park. Yellowstone is one of the 
greatest wonders of the world—a wilderness of 
gorgeous beauty—the home of wild animals, birds 











and flowers—a place of volcanic marvels. 








Route No. 2 ] bag a through Conote _ trough 
pina Hertion Reieant eee asper Park an innipeg—or Banff and Lake 
ee Louise. Or you can travel down the Pacific Coast 

3 ck through sunny California and return via Grand 
wo on™ Canyon or Salt Lake City or Colorado. 







There are ten attractive routes. We can tell 
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VICTORIAS Ws you of others. Just write me where you wish to 
SEATTLE x stop. I’d like — enjoy just the trip you 
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Route No. 3 O 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park } 
Returning—Canadian Pacific and Lake Louise and Banff All routes include “2000 Miles of Startling 
r Beauty” on the Northern Pacific, the direct line 
> ELASPER PARK to Seattle. On the luxurious 
WINNIPEG <, North Coast Limited, The Travel Triumph 

VANCOUVER yy over shining ribbons of steel, you will follow the 
Ry trail of Lewis and Clark through the Pacific North- 


AS west. You will pass places where history was 
made in the early days of daring. The trip to 
Seattle on the North Coast Limited is an adven- 
ture of real pleasure! 
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Mail the coupon below and start planning now 
so that you can get the most out of your trip to the 
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Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Via Salt Lake and Colorado 
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Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Via Ogden or Salt Lake and Colorado 
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Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Rock Island 
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An armful of January bargains? Wouldn’t you love to 
carry them kome? You can! This very page will tell you 
how. 


Do You Need 
Extra Money 
Right Now? 


OW would you like to have $100.00? 
... Ten care-free ten dollar bills to 
spend just as you please? 

Or perhaps would you like to have more 
than $100.00? Not money that is saved 
from a hard earned salary, nor taken from 
some precious fund —but extra money, that 
comes easily, money you feel you can spend 
as your fancy dictates! 

Think a minute. Do you remember 
when, not long ago, you first saw that close 
friend of yours wearing her flattering new 
hat? You did a bit of figuring. “How can 
she afford another new hat, when her in- 
come is no larger than mine?” ... 

But, did it occur to you that perhaps she 
wore the hat so jauntily because she bought 
it happily with delightful, ‘““come-easy-go- 
easy”’ dollars? 


ES, indeed, hundreds of women and 
girls who fill important positions, am- 
bitious students, retired professional wom- 
en, busy mothers, are this very day earning 
money in spare moments by a friendly, 
dignified plan that is “just made for you!” 
The extra income makes all the difference 
in the world to these cheery people. 
Wouldn’t it make a big difference to you, 
too, now when the winter’s pleasures are in 
full swing; when bargains in the stores are 
so tempting; when, perhaps, left-over bills 
from Christmas shopping or unexpected 
expenses are still lurking in the background 
of your mind? 

There is no secret about The Girls’ Club 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. It 
is open to you—you are invited to join. 

Let me give you a few intimate details 
about some of our enthusiastic.members. 

Estelle Thomas, who teaches in a small western 
town, earned $73.00 for a glorious holiday and 
shopping trip to a nearby city. 

Helen Lang wrote: ‘I’ve just been counting 
my blessings—a beautiful framed picture, three 
reference books, and a gay window box—all for 
my school room, and bought with Club dollars!’’ 

Another successful member paid her expenses 
at normal school. Still another is building upa 
comforting bank account. 


And Now—Who Else? Shouldn’t you 
like to share the dollars and interests 
of our group of alert, happy women 
and girls? 

Why not write me a note today and let 
me send you all the glowing details of our 
plan? 

It costs you nothing; there are no obliga- 
tions. What’s more, you can begin earning 
immediately. Address 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1000 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Our Federal Government— 
The Cabinet 


(Continued from page 36) 


placed under the absolute control of 
Congress. At that time the annual 
postal receipts amounted to about $30,- 
000, and there were only about 70 post 
offices in the entire country. 

Upon the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Congress passed an act, ap- 
proved September 22, 1789, which 
provided for the appointment of a 
Postmaster-General, subject to the 
direction and control of the President. 
This act was to remain in force “until 
the end of the next session of Congress 
and no longer.” By successive acts of 
Congress the Post-Office Department, 
which for many years was considered 
a temporary establishment, was con- 
tinued. 

Samuel Osgood of Massachusetts 
was the first Postmaster-General, hold- 
ing that office from September 26, 
1789, to August 19, 1791. 

By an act of Congress, approved 
June 8, 1782, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was made one of the executive 
departments of the government. The 
Postmaster-General was made a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet in 1829. 

In connection with legislation de- 
signed to safeguard the mails, it is 
interesting to note that at one time 
the law prescribed the death penalty 
for anyone employed in any of the de- 
partments of the general post office 
who was found guilty of secreting, em- 
bezzling, or destroying letters or pack- 
ets containing article of value. 

The present well-known and exten- 
sively used parcel-post service was es- 
tablished in 1913, and the postal sav- 
ings system was inaugurated in 1910. 
The Division of Dead Letters, famil- 
iarly known as the “Dead Letter 
Office,” was established by act of Con- 
gress, approved March 3, 1825. The 
Universal Postal Union regulates mail 
service among the different nations. 
This organization was founded in 
1874. Nearly all nations are members. 

The chief source of revenue accru- 
ing to the Post-Office Department is 
the sale of postage stamps and 
postal charges paid in cash. This 
source of revenue amounted to more 
than $508,000,000 during the fiscal 
year of 1924, about 89 per cent of the 
total revenue for that year. 

The Postmaster-General is the head 
of the postal system of the United 
States. With the exception of the four 
Assistant Postmasters-General, the 
Comptroller, the Purchasing Agent, 
and postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes, he appoints all offi- 
cers of the Post-Office Department. 
The excepted officers are appointed by 
the President. With the approval of 
the President, the Postmaster-General 
makes treaties with foreign countries 
with respect to mail matters and 
awards contracts and manages the 
Foreign Mail Service. It is his duty 
to see that the people of the United 
| States are accorded efficient, expedi- 
|tious, and adequate mail, parcel post, 
|and postal-savings service. 

The business of the Post-Office De- 
partment is handled by an organiza- 
tion consisting of a Chief Clerk; 
Special Assistant to the Attorney- 
General, whose duties require him to 
assist in the defense of cases arising 
from claims against the United States 
growing out of the transportation of 
the mails, and in matters affecting the 
postal revenue; an Executive Assist- 
ant to the Postmaster-General, who as- 
sists in the handling of matters with 
respect to plans and policies of the 
Post-Office Department; Division of 
Solicitor of the Post-Office Department; 
Division of Purchasing Agent; Divi- 
sion of Post-Office Inspectors; First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, who has 
charge of the Post-Office Service; Divi- 
sion of Postmasters’ Appointments; Di- 
vision of Post-Office Quarters; Division 
of Motor-Vehicle Service; Division of 
Dead Letters and Dead Parcel Post; 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
who has charge of Railway Adjust- 
ments, Foreign Mails, Railway Mail 
Service, and Air Mail Service; Third 





charge of Finances, Money - Orders, 
Classification of Domestic Mail Mat- 
ter, Stamps, Registered Mails, and 
Postal Savings; Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General, who has charge of 
Rural Mails, Equipment and Supplies, 
Mail Equipment Shops, and Topog- 
raphy; and the Comptroller. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


By an act of Congress, approved 
April 30, 1798, it was provided that an 
executive department styled the De- 
partment of the Navy should be estab- 
lished with a Secretary of the Navy as 
its head. He was required to carry 
out such orders as he might receive 
from the President with respect to the 
employment of war vessels, the pro- 
curement of naval stores, material, 
armaments, equipment, construction, 
and all other things in connection with 
the activities of the navy. 

Benjamin Stoddert of Maryland was 
the first Secretary of the Navy, having 
held that office from June 18, 1798, to 
March 31, 1801. 

During part of the Revolutionary 
War, the navy was nominally under the 
control of a “Marine Committee” ap- 
pointed by Congress. This committee 
had but little real authority, however, 
as all administrative functions were 
directed by Congress. In 1779, Con- 
gress appointed a “Board of Admir- 
alty,” consisting of three commissioners 
and two members of Congress, for the 
purpose of administering the affairs 
of the naval establishment. In 1781, 
Robert Morris was appointed “Agent 
of Marine” and was vested with com- 
plete authority over the naval service. 
By an act of Congress, approved 
August 7, 1789, establishing the De- 
partment of War, all matters respect- 
ing the navy were placed under the 
control of the Secretary of War. The 
Secretary of War continued to admin- 
ister the affairs of the navy until the 
Department of the Navy was estab- 
lished. 

No adequate educational system for 
the training of naval officers existed 
until 1845, at which time the then 
Secretary of the Navy, George Ban- 
croft of Massachusetts, issued orders 
for the establishment of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. This school 
bears the same relation to the navy 
that the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point bears to the army, 
and has attained a place of honor and 
distinction among such schools. When 
the Civil War broke out in 1861, the 
Naval Academy was moved to Newport, 
Rhode Island, but was again established 
at Annapolis during the summer of 
1865, where it has since remained. 

The Naval War College was estab- 
lished at Newport in 1881, and since 
1885 has occupied its present site on 
Coaster’s Harbor Island. This institu- 
tion trains naval officers for high com- 
mands. 

The Secretary of the Navy is charged 

with the duty of supervising and ad- 
ministering all the activities and opera- 
tions of the navy, both on land and at 
sea, in conformity with the laws and 
such instructions as he may receive 
from time to time from the President, 
who, under the Constitution, is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the land and 
naval forces of the United States. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
the Assistant Secretary for Aviation, 
and the Chief Clerk assist. the Secre- 
tary in his duties. 
The Department of the Navy is or- 
ganized into the following bureaus 
and offices: Naval Operations; Bureau 
of Navigation; Bureau of Yards and 
Docks; Bureau of Ordnance; Bureau 
of Construction and Repair; Bureau 
of Engineering; Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery; Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts; Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Office of the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy; Headquarters of the 
Marine Corps. 


“The dissatisfied teacher is bad 
enough in all conscience, but the satis- 
fied teacher is in worse case. Far 
and away better than either of these 
is the unsatisfied teacher.” 


“Give to-day to Laziness and it will 
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Three memorable days in the 
Land of the Padres and Pueb- 
los, as part of the Santa Fe 
transcontinental rail journey. 
Spanish culture three centuries 
old, the changeless life of in 
habited Indian pueblos, clif 
dwellings of forgotten races— 
combined with the matchless 
scenery and climate of the New 
Mexico Rockies. Only $45, 
all-inclusive. Accommodations 
and motors of Fred Harvey 
excellence. A personal Courier 
service that is unique. 


tor land cruises,” featured by 
the same thought for individ 


those who wish to extend their 
explorations out from Old 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of 
Reading 


(Continued from page 40) 






lers are buried, partly, in the snow 
»and down a hillside. A child coasts 
hurling his spear at the antlers as 
» passes on his sled. The child over- 
ning the most antlers wins. 

Write the symbols for the vowels 
yn the outline of a hillside on the 
ykboard. A child takes a pointer, 
sts by, and “hits” all which he can 
me correctly. Vary the order of 
ie symbols frequently. 

inging the New Year's bells. 

Draw a string of ringing bells upon 
1 blackboard. Write a symbol with- 
| the outline of each bell. A child 
a bell when he can name the sym- 
ol it bears. 


ARTICLES AND PLURALS 


Familiarize the children with arti- 
is and plural forms by introducing 
im while building simple phonetic 
ords, aS : 

a 

























sasssgongasses 






an 

hat ant 

a hat an ant 
the hat the ant 
the hats the ants 






Be sure that the is pronounced thé 
fore a vowel, and thu before a con- 
onant. 







Mary Mapes Dodge—The 
Children’s Friend 


(Continued from page 30) 


; odge was a person who always made 
way out of difficulties. There was 
n old farmhouse on her father’s 
mounds. The boys helped her pull 
wna partition here and there, and 
ea big cheery room, away from 
hurly-burly of the other house. 
re the young mother settled down 
p write, 

Fortunately Mrs. Dodge did not have 
go through the discouragements of 
ny budding authors. Everything 
wrote was successful. Her first 
wk was a collection of tales for girls 
nu boys, called “Irvington Stories.” 
r publishers liked it so much that 
hy asked for another book. 

Mrs. Dodge had been reading the 
istory of Holland, and had become 
ty much interested in the sturdy 
le country. She decided to write a 
le which should be a real story, but 
hich would show girls and boys how 
he people of that country live. She 
ad never been to Holland, so she read 
great many books about it, and talk- 
i with travelers. As she wrote her 
wk she showed each chapter to some 
dllanders, who lived near, to make 
ie that every point was correct. She 
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y $45, Bs told the story to Harry and Jamie 
dations # the bedtime hour to see whether 
J ty liked it. They were delighted 
‘tarvey Bith the story as thousands of other 
“ouriet #ildren have been, and it proved to be 

gteat success. Hans Brinker, or The 

ver Skates, as the story is called, 
d “mo- ‘been translated into many differ- 

Mt languages, including Dutch. When 
red by ’. Dodge, with her sons, visited Hol- 
ndivid- id later, a bookseller offered the 

tch edition of her book to one of the 
ble for 8, saying that it was the best ju- 
d their tile story of Dutch life known in 

illand. Very proudly the boy in- 
a Old fimed the bookseller that his mother 
ue ‘the author, and just as proudly he 
aes vrted the compliment to his mother. 
rr. During the busy years of writing, 


Dodge was more than a bread- 
ner for her children, she was their 
lim as well. She flew kites with 
tm, she skated with them, she stud- 
i their hobbies. She celebrated their 
tthdays in her farmhouse den. Al- 
lgh the presents were few and in- 
Mnsive, there was always a cake 
h candles, and, best of all, jolly 
¢s written by Mother for the occa- 








wwe, the author of Uncle Tom’s 
“i”, Mrs. Dodge became one of the 
“ors of a magazine called Hearth 
™ Home. Her work was so well 
“l that she was asked whether she 
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would edit a children’s magazine that 
was being considered. Mrs. Dodge, 
however, had been planning something 
else for her next venture. She wanted 
to write a novel, and she would have 
no time for it, if she became editor of 
the magazine Yet, she reasoned, 
many people were writing novels, and 
few were doing the work for children 
which she thought ought to be done. 
Mrs. Dodge loved children so dearly 
that she gave up her personal ambi- 
tions in order to edit for them a maga- 
zine of their own, which she named 
St. Nicholas. 

“A child’s magazine is its play- 
ground,” Mrs. Dodge believed. It 
should be a place where “they can 
come and go as they please, where they 
are not obliged to say ‘yes, ma’am’ and 
‘yes, sir’—where, in short, they can 
live a brand-new life of their own for 
a little while.” To give children this 
free and happy place, and through it 
to lead them to all the good things of 
life, Mrs. Dodge gave her best years. 

The greatest writers and artists of 
the time responded readily to her re- 
quests for stories, poems, and pictures. 
She received poems from William Cul- 
len Bryant, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
even Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Louisa 
M. Alcott wrote Eight Cousins for St. 
Nichoias, and Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy first ap- 
peared in its pages. 

Rudyard Kipling, on a visit to Amer- 
ica, asked Mrs. Dodge whether he 
might be allowed to write for her mag- 
azine, because he had loved it as a boy, 
and had often raced his sister to the 
gate to get it from the postman. 

“Do you think you are equal to 
writing for it?” Mrs. Dodge laughing- 
ly answered, and at her house the 
same evening they planned the first of 
Kipling’s “Jungle Stories.” 

Frank R. Stockton wrote many of 
his delightful nonsense stories for St. 
Nicholas, because Mrs. Dodge believed 
that plenty of good wholesome fun is 
one of the best things in the world for 
girls and boys. She herself wrote a 
great many stories and verses for the 
magazine, including Donald and Dor- 
othy, still a favorite. Under the name 
of “Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” she mixed fun 
and good advice, on a page of the 
magazine especially her own. 

The children were delighted with 
their new magazine, and wrote hun- 
dreds of letters telling of their pleas- 
ure in it. Before Mrs. Dodge’s thirty- 
two years of editorship had ended, 
similar letters began to come from the 
children of these first readers. 

Mary Mapes Dodge wrote several 
other books, besides the stories already 
mentioned, but what she did for chil- 
dren in St. Nicholas was her real life 
work. Her gay cheeriness, her eager- 
ness for finding out all sorts of inter- 
esting things, her love for the best 
reading, all went into St. Nicholas. 
She did indeed give the children a 
playground on paper, but she gave 
them much more, for she showed them, 
by example as well as precept, how life 
can be made fine, noble, and happy. 

Author’s Note: An interesting account 
of Mary Mapes Dodge’s life may be found 
in St. Nicholas for October, 1905, written 
by her friend and successor in the editor- 
ship of the magazine, William Fayal 
Clarke. 


A display of temper, a parade of in- 
jured personality, lowers the teacher 
to the plane of the pupil and opens the 
way to contemptuous familiarity. 
Children are hero-worshipers, but woe 
to a shattered idol. There is no teach- 
er but feels keenly at times the in- 
sufferable stupidity of children, their 
incomprehensible blindness to their 
own welfare, and she is cut to the 
quick by their indifference to her 
efforts, but an unruffled serenity, un- 
shaken faith in childhood must be 
maintained. Discipline that does vio- 
lence to kindly feeling or that leaves 
the pupil in an insolent state of mind 
does more damage than good.—Will 
Anderson in “Chicago Schools 
Journal.” 


“To speak wisely may not always be 


easy; but not to speak ill requires only' 


silence.” 
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With this booklet 


dental hygiene 
is easy to teach 


“?TAHE Dental Lesson,” a free 
booklet published by Colgate 


& Company, contains all the 


necessary material for a number: 


of exercises in dental hygiene: 
Description of the Structure of the 
Teeth 
Proper Care of the Teeth 
Twenty Leading Questions for the 
Dental Lesson 


Five Class Demonstrations for the 
Dental Lesson 


Two Lesson Plans with Questions 
and Answers 


Teachers of primary grades find 
“The Dental Lesson” helpful 
because it explains its points 
graphically and briefly. In very 
simple language it impresses upon 
the child that cleanness is the 
best mouth hygiene. It shows 
clearly the proper method of 
brushing and cleaning the teeth 
and points out the necessity 


© 1927, C. &Co. 


of seeing the dentist regularly. 

The complete cleanness which 
this booklet stresses, Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream accom- 
plishes. Colgate’s removes the 
causes of tooth decay by a cleans- 
ing, washing action. It makes no 
claims which might lead people 
to believe that it acts as a cure 
or preventive of mouth disorders 
which only a dentist should treat. 
No dentifrice can cure or prevent 
such disorders. All that any den- 
tifrice can do is clean. And Col- 
gate’s cleans scrupulously. 

We shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of “The Dental 
Lesson’”’ and a generous trial-size 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Use the booklet to teach your pu- 
pils that clean teeth are healthy 
teeth. Use the sample to see for 
yourself just how thoroughly 
Colgate’s Dental Cream cleans. 


So 


Est. 1806 


NEW YORK 








Colgate & Company, Dept. 800-A 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “The Dental Lesson” and a trial-size 


tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 




































See England, Holland, Belgium, France 


Ireland, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy and Germany 


expense, with the Art Crafts London Paris, Three days in Ostend. 

petit yin te Paris Fascinating trips to English 
4 parties are compose 4.) 

of college students, teachers, Stratford-on- meni, ee | ee Tee Ce 


You can go abroad for thirty- 


Only four days 
seven days or more, at modest i Gove open one. A 


week in London. Eight days in 


try, Oxford, The Hague, Bruges, 


artists, club members and pro- Avon thebattleareasand other places 


fessional people—each party fi i i 
m 
personally conducted. A dance Oxford A - ." et +" ect 
The Ha mple time for individual 
orchestra from a famous Amer- gue sight-seeing and shopping. 
“3 ey accompanies Amsterdam Tour cae kane ll é 
pon shinbooed’ bs hye vo Brussels saryesrpenseson shipend a. 
games, rest and recreation. See Bruges Extensions to Scotland, Ire- 
: England, Holland, Belgium and Ostend land, Switzerland, Germany 


and Italy at moderate cost. 

Write for illustrated litera- 

ture giving complete detailed 

itinerary. 

Art Crafts Guild Travel 
Bureau 


Dept. 329, 500 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, II. 






France—37 Days, All-Expense 
trip,personally conducted,$385, 


Via Canadian Pacific 


*World’s Greatest Travel System’ 





and other 
points of 


interest. 








Weekly sailings from Montreal 
and Quebec during June, July 
and August. Two days down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence. 





















































: SAVE your 
valuable energy! 


CHEAP PENS or worn pens make the diffi- 
cult art of teaching penmanship use- 
lessly hard. 


You can have your pupils use pens that 
smooth the teaching process—pens that 
eliminate every unnecessary obstacle to 
your instruction! 


Let us send you free samples of these 
i wonderful Esterbrook school pens. After 
you try them you will insist that your 
pupils use them. Esterbrooks will help 
you get the best results. Esterbrooks 
actually save your valuable energy. 

When you write, address Dept. C-1 
—and ask for samples of Esterbrook 
school pens. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN M’F’G CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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The Teacher’s Voice 


(Continued from page 24) 


from the high pitch. Too many begin 
with a high key and a loud volume; as 
a result at the end of the day they are 
screaming. As a final injunction, try 
to introduce all the pitch variations, 
stresses, pauses, movements from fast 
to slow, and so on, that we naturally 
employ in our conversation. The re- 
sults will be remarkable from the point 
of view of both teacher and pupils. 


Meaning of the Fundamental 


Processes in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 22) 


In working out both division and 
partition with the same number of 
objects, say fifty-two cards, the chil- 
dren may easily be led to distinguish 
between the two operations. They will 
see that, so far as meaning is con- 
cerned, there is a difference between 
how many four-card groups can be 
counted out of (subtracted from) fifty- 
two cards and how many cards there 
are in one of the four equal parts of 
fifty-two cards. This distinction will 
prove to be useful in the solution of 
problems later on.’ 

In brief conclusion, let me urge every 
teacher of young children to make the 
resolution that hereafter she will teach 
no abstract solution of a problem un- 
til her children can do simple problems 
of the same kind with objects. Such 
teaching will take time, but the children 
will get meanings and relations—they 
will learn to think. 


Informal Testing in the 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 23) 


amount you have decided upon and 
when they have reached the _ limit 
assigned they are to come quickly to 
you at the back or side of the room. 
Tell them to read quickly but to be 
sure to know what they are reading. 
The teacher may then step to the 
blackboard at the back or side of the 
room, look at her watch to note the ex- 
act second, and give the signal for the 
children to begin to read. She should 
record on the blackboard the time of 
the beginning of the test. When the 
first child comes to the blackboard let 
him stand in one place and record on 
the blackboard above his head the time 
of his arrival. Continue this with each 
child or with groups that come to- 
gether. When practically all of the 
children have finished, they may turn 
and write their names beside their time 
records. 
The children will then hand in their 
books and go to their seats to write 
out very simple answers to questions 
which the teacher has decided upon as 
checks of their comprehension of the 
material read. These questions may 
be written on the blackboard and cov- 
ered with a cardboard or curtain. 
Show the questions to the children. 
Have them read the questions silently 
and then have each child write on a 
sheet of paper his name, the numbers 
for the answers, and, in one or two 
words, the answer for each question 
opposite its number. After schooi 
these comprehension scores may _ be 
computed on the basis of one hundred 
for correct answers to all questions. 
The rate of reading scores will be 
found by dividing the number of words 
read by each pupil by the number of 
minutes of time he used in reading. 
A record of the rate and comprehen- 
sion of each child should be kept. The 
child should know his accomplishment 
and should be interested in meeting or 
surpassing his record each time he is 
retested. Of course, one realizes that 
it is not exactly fair to compare the 
rate made on two different selections 
unless they are very similar in diffi- 
culty and spirit. 
Informal testing is necessarily crude 
but there is nothing that serves better 
to drive both teacher and pupils for- 
ward in purposeful paths than home- 
made tests similar to those herein des- 
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Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit. 
able Summer of Travel 










Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 





OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va. | 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest. 
ing work along school lines offering | 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured, | 
Those who can start earliest and | 
work longest given preference. 9% 
Pleasant summer territory open, 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum. | ° 
mer vacation. This may lead toa T 
successful permanent business ca. 

































reer for you. Give full particulars Co: 
concerning age, education and time J’ 
you can start work, in first letter. | £ 
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Address R. A. WHITE Woulk 
Dept. M 830 Cuyahoga Building the Pz 
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MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATh 
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Bunte Cough Drops make the You’l 
voice smooth and relieve the opale: 
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pure cane sugar, menthol and § 4N0¢ 
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Makers of World Famous Candies 
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VISUAL INSTRUC , 
Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides NC 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 
A Visual Aid For Every — 
Visual Need ace 
SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING que 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES equ 
, Write for further information ous 
KEYSTONE VIEW COB Los / 
MEADVILLE, PENN’A 517, 
New Y 
505 F 
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VICTOR Portable 1408.1 
STEREOPTICON 
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KODAK FILMS— yi "Auer oak 
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Tired of the 
Commonplace? 


—of things just as they are? 
ITE B Wouldn’t you like a flight to 
Building Othe Paradise Isle ? 


—_ 
COME TO 
HAWAII 


THIS SUMMER 






5 
*)) 


You'll have a glorious ocean 
voyage, meet mew people do- 
ing new things — wave good. 
bye to nerves and forget you 
were ever tired. 





ke the ff You'll swim in shimmering 
a opalescent seas — drift in a 
ol and f canoe along palm fringed 
1 heals H shores — you'll dance on a 


moonlit “lanai” and visit fre- 
quently active volcanoes. 


DUND 


JGH You'll feel the mysticism of the 
PS Orient—and catch the smart- 


AGO ness of the Occident. 


You'll laugh—play and live! 


TION 3-WEEK 
ate INCLUSIVE TOURS 
scopes At $278.50 up 
Every —according to ship and shore 
accommodations selected. Fre- 
READING quent sailings on splendidly 
> SLIDES equipped liners. For full infor- 
it mation and booklet, address— 
COB Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
“SOSRAnAver” = 68"Marker Se 
1408 De St. ra Beondway 


For a brief taste of Ocean-travel joys 

arrange your plans to make the run be- 

tween San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 

© on one of the two luxury lines, 

ale and Harvard. Four sailings weekly 
to and from each port. 





1000 





‘See 














, joy until it has felt a deep sorrow.” 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Unhurriedness 


“He that believeth: shall not make 
haste.” 


Across the quiet fields You went, 
And people in distress 

Observed Your calm benignity 

And Your unhurriedness. 


And multitudes who came to hear, 
And stayed to praise and bless, 
Besought Your aid and marveled much 
At Your unhurriedness. 





Asleep at sea in rocking boat, 
In storm You could suppress, 
Disciples frightened, wept, bewailed 
Your blest unhurriedness. 


Your friends, whose brother languish- 
ed ill,— 
Grieved in hurt distress,— 
Misunderstood Your long delay 
And Your unhurriedness. 


Many a thousand lame and halt 
And sick folk in the press, 

Could not at all Your peace disturb 
In Your unhurriedness. 


You never let Your soul’s desire 
To save men in distress, 

Persuade You into making haste 
In fevered hurriedness. 


Day in, day out, the sin-sick world 
Your soul longed to possess— 
You calmly taught, and healed, and 
prayed, 
In Your unhurriedness. | 





And time you found, in leisured way, | 
To visit, talk and bless; 

Men felt the quiet power and strength 
Of Your unhurriedness. 


The long days bring their pressing | 
tasks, | 
And in the strain and stress | 
I fain would know the secret, Lord, 
Of Your unhurriedness. 


Impulsively I rush about, 
Let earth-born tasks oppress; 
But never, never have You swerved 
From Your unhurriedness. 
—Jane Dalziel Wood. 


| 


Hasten Differs from Hurry 


Hasten differs from hurry. When 
one hurries he breathes short breaths, 
holds his breath out or in; he lacks 
oxygen and_ strength. When one 
hastens he moves as quickly as when 
he hurries, but his breathing is deeper 
and more regular, and enough oxygen 
goes in for poised activity. One can 
hasten for the train with adequate 
breathing. He cannot hurry for the 
train and breathe adequately. It is 
not only that poise will get the person 
to the train as soon or sooner, but that 
after reaching the train he knows just 
what to do, with no panting, palpita- 
tion of the heart, no wild gesticula- 
tion. He has consumed much less 
energy. “The end crowns the work.” 
“Maximum results with minimum ex- | 
penditure”’ is thus the fulfilling of the 
law. Invest in hurry and there are no 
dividends, but there are ever increas- 
ing assessments. Invest in cheerful- 
ness and even hasten, and there are 
always dividends with the stock at a 
premium. One must have two times as | 
much oxygen by weight as food in the 
blood to be at his best. The ever pres- 
ent hurry and worry of to-day abso- 
lutely prevent God’s law of two to one | 
of oxygen and food from being ful- 
filled. Health is scientific, a science 
and an art. 





—Wm. A. Spinney. 


Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 
—Burns. 


“Those who have known real grief 
seldom seem sad.” 


“The heart cannot express a deep 






























































AFTER all is said and done, the 

truly liberal education—in fact, 
the only education which really 
broadens one—is TRA VEL. Why 
not takethat long anticipated journey 
to Europe next summer? Lay your plans now. Plan to sail 
on a Canadian Pacific Empress or Cabin Class ship— 


By the Beautiful 
St. Lawrence Route 


-The choice of experienced and discriminating travellers at any 
season. Sailing down the sheltered and picturesque St. Lawrence 
you fall at once under the spell of Old 
World charm—then only 4 days open 
sea to Europe. 


Sailing direct to Cherbourg, Southampton, 
Hamburg, Liverpool, Antwerp, Cobh, Bel- 
fast or Glasgow. Ask for summer sailing 
list and book your passage now—don’t 
wait until it is too late to get the particular 
space you want at the price you wish to 
pay. Descriptive literature and further in- 
formation will be yours by getting in 
touch with your local steamship agent or 
the following Canadian Pacific Offices: 


NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue, at 44th Street 


CHICAGO 
71 E. ‘Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO 
675 Market Street 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Checques 
good the world over. 


Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST 7702V/€/ SYSTEM 
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There are more DeVry Projectors 
in use in schools and churches than 
all other makes combined. 


Send for this 


FREE BOOK 


on Visual Education Now 


Hundreds of school systems throughout America are enthusi- 
astically employing the power of motion pictures to add new 


life and interest to the classroom. 


Courses of study, heretofore 


dull and uninteresting, are now dramatically taught in this fas- 
cinating new way. No school should be without this wonderful 
educational aid. No student body should be denied the advan- 
tages of this forceful new method of learning. 

Write today for interesting free book on Visual Education. Learn how easily 


your school can owna famous DeVry Portable Motion 
Picture Projector (the kind most schools use.) 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Center Street—Dept. 1-T 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 











ci hfe LePage’s Gesso 
— Lamp Shade 


LePage’s Gesso 
Telephone Screen 


Easy, Delightful Occupationa 
Craft For The Classroom 


LE PAGE'S New Gesso-Craft Book and 
free recipe for making LePage’s Gesso, 
places in the hands of teachers an inval- 
uable help for conducting interesting class 
work during the occupational hour. Chil- 
dren find it fascinating fun. They start 
making simple gifts, gradually working 
up to more elaborate gifts. It is surpris- 
ing to see their craftsmanship develop. 


LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book is packed full 
of ideas for articles that children can make 
for their own use at home, for home deco- 
ration, for birthday gifts, and gifts for all 
occasions. There are many illustrations in 
color and in black and white, There are 
easy-to-follow directions for making the 
gifts illustrated, and many more besides. 





Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
To make one cup of LePage's Gesso, you need 
1 gill can of LePage’s Glue, 1% cups whit- 
ing, 3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 teaspoons 
varnish, Place whiting in mixing bowl and 
pour in slowly in this order, LePage’s Glue, 
linseed oil and varnish. Mix until smooth. 
All ingredients obtainable at nearest hard- 
ware store. 


E 
GLUE 


That makes Le Page's | 


Gesso-Craft possible | 











A G E’S Zz Special Coupon for Teachers 


LePage’s Gesso 
Book End 


LePage’s Gesso 
Candlestick 


LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of a 
fascinating old art long known to crafts- 
men, but heretofore Gesso recipes have 
been kept practically a trade secret. Now 
you can make your own Gesso with Le- 
Page’s Glue, which you have probably 
often used in mending. This means there 
is no expensive set to buy. All of the in- 
gredients can be purchased at the nearest 
hardware store. Below, we give you freely 
the recipe for LePage’s Gesso, but of 
course we tell you more about it in the new 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book. 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps, for New 
LE PAGE’S GESSO-CRAFT BOOK 


Try this new way of making gifts your- 
self. Use it also in the classroom. Try 
it yourself first. It costs you only 10 cents 
to try. Mail the coupon below to us today 
with 10 cents in coin or stamps and we 
‘will at once send you a copy of this new 
book, postpaid. Address LePage’s Craft 
League, Dept. P-8, Gloucester, Mass. We 
supply books in quantity for classes at a 
special price. 





LE PAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 

Dept. P-8, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in payment for one LePage’s 
new Gesso-Craft Book. Please send a copy of 
this book to: 
Name............. 


Street... 

















Chile, Land of Wonder and 
Delight 


(Continued from page 41) 


the longest one being about two miles 
in length. In winter the heavy snows 
often make the road impassable but in 
many places great snow sheds have 
been built, so that unless the snows 
are very deep the trains may run as 
usual, 

Caricoles is the last town, or rather 
group of houses, on the Chilean side. 
Soon after the train leaves this sta- 
tion, the customs officers come through 
and ask to inspect the baggage. 
Though we had feared that Argentina 
would charge us duty on the Chilean 
rugs, nothing was said about it and 
we exulted. 

After crossing “La Frontera,” we 
reached a little settlement called Las 
Cuevas (The Caves). Here mules 
may be hired to take one to see the fa- 
mous statue, “The Christ of the An- 
des.” This statue stands on the bound- 
ary line between Chile and Argentina, 
very near the crest of one of the tall- 
est peaks. It is made from the molten 
cannons used in past wars and com- 
memorates the treaty of peace between 
the two nations. The Christ is a tall 
figure draped in the flowing costume of 
the East. The lower part of the face 
is covered by a beard, so one does not 
get a clear view of the tender mouth, 
but never did more kindly eyes shine 
out from a statue than from this fig- 
ure of our Lord and Master. The feet 
rest on a sphere upon which is repre- 
sented the map of the two countries. 
This in turn rests on a large concrete 
base, upon which there is a copper 
plaque showing the two nations as sis- 
ters with arms entwined. That there 
might be no partiality as to which 
country the statue should face, it was 
placed so that it faces the friend of 
both, our own Christian nation, the 
United States of America. I think 
that my heart was never more thrilled 
than as I stood at the feet of this great 
symbol and tried to realize how much 
the knowledge of Christ and His prin- 
ciples has meant to the life of nations 
and their citizens. 

About ten miles from Las Cuevas 
there is a charming mountain resort 
called Puente del Inca (Bridge of the 
Incas). Here a natural bridge of 
stone crosses Las Cuevas River, and 
there are hot mineral springs that 
help to restore invalids. We stopped 
at this resort for four days in or- 
der to make the trip to see “El Cris- 
to,” but we did not make much use of 
the baths on account of the very high 
price. There is an excellent hotel un- 
der Swiss management, but as every 
bit of food must be brought from Men- 
doza, a day’s journey away, it is neces- 
sarily expensive. A charming view 
of Mount Aconcagua, the highest peak 
of the Andes, may be had by walking 
four miles from the hotel to a lake 
called Los Horcones. 

Leaving Puente del Inca at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the train 
winds for four hours slowly down the 
eastern slopes. Great volcanoes are 
seen here and there among the oddly 
colored mountains of sandstone. Rush- 
ing rivers must be crossed and re- 
crossed. Occasionally there are nar- 
row valleys where some hardy settler 
tries to eke out a scanty living for 
himself and his family while serving 
the railroad as inspector of roadbed, 
thus making it safe for the trains to 
travel over this hazardous route. 

From Mendoza to Buenos Aires 
there is one great prairie, like those of 
the Middle West of the United States. 
On these grassy plains great herds of 
cattle graze and furnish work to 
thousands of cowboys or peons. Here, 
too, large flocks of ostriches feed, and 
flocks of pink flamingoes are no uncom- 
mon sight. There are many shallow 
lakes, some of which the railroad 
crosses on_ trestle-like structures. 
During the dry season the nineteen 
hours’ journey from one great city to 
the other is very unpleasant because of 
the dust and heat. Fortunately for us, 
it rained and we made part of the 
journey in comparative comfort. Our 
one disappointment was that we were 
not able to stop in the historic city of 
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Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious sele 
tion and blending of cocoa beans, of 
which there are more than thirty 
grades; of most careful roasting, a 
very delicate operation; and its fur 
ther preparation by the best mechan 
ical processes (no chemicals) which 
preserve the delicious natural flavor 
and aroma and attractive color of 
the beans. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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For That Home-Cooke Fc 


Meal at School 


ONLY 50c 
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For Two-Burner Stove pryott se 


With Extinguisher 
(Heat not included) 


A first aid stove for teachers. Perfect 
piping hot lunches at school. Ready for 
rapid breakfast at home. Instant heat} 
your curling or flat iron, A necessity 
the sick room or school dispensary. 


Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 
Use Sterno in the bedroom, 
dining room, kitchen, office,—everywhe 
for every purpose. 


Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and mer 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
540, and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STERNO “ira 


HEAT 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S. Gov't permit 
use only as a fuel. 
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Golf Privileges for all Clubs 
American and European Plans. 
A. C. McCLELLAN, Mer. 


Bellmor Jun 


PURLING, GREENE COUNTY, N. Y. 


2000 ft. above sea level inthe Catskill Mts. 
Open May to November. 


E. B. McCLELLAN, Mgr. 
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cont FOOL Pains 
Stopped 





If your feet pain and ache, if they tire easily or 
el cramped, if they burn or itch, if your legs ache 
th throbbing, twitching pains, I want to send you 
teeand postpaid my new book “Foot Health”. It 
tllshow foot troublesmay becorrectedeasily,quickly 
nd permanently at home by an entirely new method 
uses no arches, braces, cushions, bandages or 
ny other device to be worn in theshoeor on the foo., 
mthout special shoes or tiresome exercises, Yet 
ot pains are stopped almost instantly, weak fallen 
rehes raised and strengthened, the foot muscles 
Wvigorated, the circulation in the feet and legs 
mproved, and the cause of foot troubles a- 
muy corrected. Write for this free book now 
ind learn how easy it is to have strong, sturdy, 
isupporting feet free from 


aches an ins. 
LF. H. GRIFFITH, Foot and Leg Specialist, 


2031, Davidson Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mendoza and see some of the spots 
made famous in the wars of the Ar- 
gentine nation. Especially would we 
have liked to see the famous monu- 
ment, the like of which is nowhere else 
in this whole continent. 

Our rail journey ended in the great 
cosmopolitan city of Buenos Aires, the 
Paris of the South. Here one is as 
much at home as in New York, for it 
is no more Spanish than that city. Its 
great plazas, wide streets, public build- 
ings, and fine subways are as up-to- 
date as one could wish. As the dis- 
tance from this city to Montevideo, our 
destination, is covered by a_night- 
sailing steamer, we retired in Buenos 
Aires and awoke at the port of Monte- 
video. We were indeed enriched by 
our experiences and memories of one 
of the most scenic countries of all the 
world—Chile. 


Bird Drummers and Some 
Tiny Acrobats 


(Continued from page 27) 


tops, they are as jubilant as a corps of 
drum majors. For a week one has 
been coming daily to the telephone 
pole in front of the yard. It always 
alights on the very top of the pole, 
where it begins its pecking or ham- 
mering, one hit after another, driving 
its bill into the wood with the regular- 
ity of a trained workman. 

It is easy to know the red-headed 
woodpecker from the colors of its 
plumage, a tricolor combination of 
red, black and white. The head, nape, 
and throat are red; the back and tail 
are black; and there are white patches 
on wings, breast, and upper tail cov- 
erts. The young birds have a grayish 
black head, back, and throat. The 
feathers of their heads do not become 
entirely red until they are about a 
year old. 

The red-headed woodpeckers seem 
to be able to adapt themselves easily 
to seasonal surroundings. Perhaps for 
that reason we find them remaining all 
winter in some localities while in other 
places they are but summer residents. 
They, like many other birds, are to a 
certain extent dependent upon the food 
supply of the particular region they in- 
habit. Where beechnuts and dried ber- 
ries are plentiful, they remain for the 
winter. In the summer they eat all 
kinds of berries, both wild and culti- 
vated, also beetles, grasshoppers, and 
insects that lurk in the leaves and 
grasses. Like the flycatchers, they get 
some of their food on the wing. Watch 
one of these woodpeckers sally forth 
from its perch for a passing gnat or 
fly. Do not condemn the red-headed 
woodpecker when it takes a bit of 
fruit from your cherry tree, for very 
often it gets the worms, too. 


THE YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER 


This sapsucker is but a casual win-{ 
ter resident or transient visitor in most 
sections of the country. You may 
know it by its yellow belly and the 
scarlet blotches on head and throat. 
The scarlet is a bloody scarlet, making 
its throat and the back of its head look 
blood-stained. The back is barred with 
black and white; the wings are spotted 
with white; and the tail is black, with 
outer tail feathers margined in white. 

The yellow-bellied sapsucker is one 
of the black sheep found among the 
common woodpeckers. It is branded 
as a destroyer of our forest trees, and 
is somewhat responsible for the blem- 
ishes that are the result of its pecking 
holes in the wood. Young fruit trees, 
especially apple, are often attacked by 
it. When the trees are completely 
girdled with little holes sunk into the 
sap-bearing part, they lose their vital- 
ity and often die. The wreaths and 
rings of holes produce defects in the 
wood which reduce the value of the 
lumber. These defects consist of 
staining, resin deposits, knotty 
growths, distortion of the grain, and 
other blemishes. 

However, the death of the tree de- 
pends upon how vigorously its life has 
been attacked by the sapsucker’s bor- 
ing. Most trees survive a light attack. 
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My vacation 
was valuablein 
many ways. I 
made very dear 
friends during my 
sSummerin the 
Weedon organi- 
zation. Isaw new 
sections of the 
country and visit- 
ed many places I 
might never have 
seen otherwise, 
From an educa- 
tionalstandpoint, 
I gained much, 
and will bea 
better teacher be- 
causeofmy travel 
my contact with 
mothers, and m 
hetterandorstand. 
ingofhuman 
nature. 


MARTHA WHITE. 


We Extend the Fullest Co-operation to Our Sales People 


TEACHERS! 


Here’s YOUR Opportunity 
for Next Summer— 
Travel, Profit and Pleasure! 


bass to make your summer of 1927 productive of 
both pleasure and profit. Here’s the way to do it— 
the S. L. Weedon Company needs a number of teachers 
for work that is interesting, pleasant and profitable. 


$500 for Your Summer 
Months 


The positions we have open are only 
for people of ability and refinement 
because the work requires that type 
of person. Each teacher selected will 
be made an exclusive representative 
for this exceptional plan and will 
receive the personal co-operation 
certain to produce a good income. 
These successful methods have en- 
abled many of our special represen- 
tatives in past summers to average 
over $600. After a summer’s work 
you may qualify for a position in 
our permanent organization. Think 
what this income means for a 
whole year. 


You'll be Given Every 
Advantage 


Those selected for the work will be 
given every advantage: guaranteed 
income from the day they start to 
work, and railroad fare paid. Am- 
bition, plus the careful Weedon train- 
ing and constant personal help, 
will start you on an interesting busi- 
ness career in which all of your 
previous teaching experience and 
training will be a direct asset. Of 


course you will have agreeable associ- 
ates and of the highest type. 


+++ and You'll Enjoy the Travel 


Each position carries withitan oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, while 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consideryour nextsummer plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Interested 
Teachers 


Teachers who are interested in this 
Opportunity are urged to write us, 
Your inquiry will be given personal 
attention and we will write you 
frankly whether you can fitinto one 
of these openings. We will send you 
also a “Highway to Success” telling 
you about the kind of work, the po- 
sition, and the Company. Remember 
we have developed these special 
openings during twenty years in this 
successful business, and will place 
those chosen in positions that not 
only offer a chance to exchange a 
summer of expensive leisure for one 
of income and travel but which may, 
if you desire it, lead toa permanent 
connection with good income. Please 
state your age, education and quali- 
fications in reply. We suggest an 
immediate inquiry as there are 
openings for only a limited number. 


This Company believes that well-paid people who know they 
are succeeding usually like their work and stay init. Man 
of our present associates have been with us for ten years an 
over. Today bigger opportunities than ever exist in our business. 


THE S.L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 Euclid Avenue + .; 


Dept. 1A. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





The end of 
many a 
teacher’s day 


ES, teachers often get tired. 

Their work isn’t so easy as 

some folks think. Few people 
are subjected to the nervous strain 
that teachers are. And when feet 
ache, throb and nag, many a teach- 
er finishes the day so tired her 
evening is ruined. 


Physicians have discovered that 
shoes of the wrong kind are often 
responsible for headache, back- 
ache, suspected rheumatism and 
other symptoms. 


When you wear a shoe that 
works with the foot instead of 
against it, you know the joy of foot 
freedom. A _ shoe like this will 
help you, instead of tiring you out. 
Such a shoe is the Cantilever, 
known to thousands of women for 
its comfort, quality and good style. 


The Cantilever Shoe has a 
close-fitting, flexible arch to sup- 
port the arch of your foot buoy- 
antly. There is no restriction of 
foot muscles or circulation. Just 
exhilarating foot freedom that 
gives you a springy, tireless step. 


Shaped like the foot, and flex- 
ible from toe to heel, the Canti- 
lever Shoe permits your foot to 
function normally. Natural lines, 
rounded toes and snug heels in- 
sure 2 most comfortable fit. 


There are several new and 
pretty styles of Cantilever oxfords 
and ties and modish pumps that 
appeal to a woman’s good taste. 
A pair of Cantilever oxfords will 
brighten the new year for you. 
Many teachers have found that a 
change to Cantilevers acts like a 
tonic, 


Cantilever Shoes are sold from 
coast to coast and in many cities 
you will find the address of the lo- 
cal Cantilever store listed in the 
"phone book. If you cannot find a 
convenient store, write the Canti- 
lever Corporation, 427 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


antilever 
Shoe 


A flexible shoe for your flexible foot 
MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| bellied sapsucker comes to a red cedar| chickadees silent. 


Suddenly, as if by 


|in our yard, pecking it full of holes.| magic, a troupe of chickadees would 
. |In the various irregular rings that gir- 


|| dled the tree, I counted more than a 


make the woods ring with their songs. 
They would take a few billfuls, then 


| hundred little wells that were filled sing a song. Eat, sing, and be merry, 
with cedar-sap crystals, and yet I could | seems to be their philosophy of right 


not see that the life of the tree had been | living. 


| impaired in any way. 


The food of the yellow-bellied sap-| ing to the trees. 


sucker is about fifty per cent vegetable 
and fifty per cent animal, a well-bal- 
anced diet. Besides cambium, which it 
gets from the layer of wood beneath 
the bark, it eats wild fruits, ants, bugs, 
wasps, and spiders. 


THE BROWN CREEPER 


The brown creeper is one of the 
twelve species of creepers that are 
found in our eastern states. It be- 
longs to the Old World family of 
creepers. It is seen oftener in the 
woods than in any other place, but in 
the spring and in the fall, when it is 
making its migratory tours, it fre- 
quents the trees of the lawns and door- 
yards. 

The brown creeper is one of our 
porch guests that comes in the spring- 
time with all the other arrivals. When 
my ears catch a sharp, squeaky note, I 
look for the producer. Quite sudden- 
ly a dark bird flaps against the tree 
trunk of the oak that overshadows the 
porch, and begins to crawl up and 
around it. It is not easy to follow, 
for its colors are so much like the bark 
of the tree that it is not readily seen, 
even at close range. <A careful obser- 
vation reveals that its back has a mix- 
ture of subdued colors—dark brown, 
white, and dull tan. The rump is a 
lighter brown; the tail, light grayish 
brown; and the underparts, white. 

Watch the brown creeper as it zig- 
zags up a tree trunk, going around, 
backing down, then advancing upward 
again until it has spied into every hid- 
‘den closet looking for an_ insect. 
Watch it, with its hard, curved bill, 
tear open the tree spider’s egg sac. 
Small insects, eggs, and larve all dis- 
appear before it. It is taking what 
rightly belongs to it—parasites of the 
trees. The brown ‘creeper is a tree 
doctor of great efficiency, for it begins 
early in the spring to destroy the in- 
sects that prey upon the life of trees. 


in a healthy condition is best proved 
by the food it eats, the major part of 
which is animal. In autumn it again 
returns, making a final examination of 
the trees before the advent of winter. 
| Rarely do I find a bird that is more 
| interesting than the quiet, queer-act- 
ing little creeper. It moves slowly and 
deliberately as it winds spirally up and 
around one tree trunk after another. 
Naturally, I expect it to say some- 
thing, to make an effort to produce 
a song of some kind, but it goes noise- 
|lessly on with its food-getting work, 
'uttering only occasionally, thin, bat- 
like squeaks. It does sing a touching 
little strain to its mate in the fir 
trees of the North. 

So well does the brown creeper like 
the cold, thin atmosphere of the North 
that it goes with its mate either to the 





‘North Woods or to the uplands of the 


Alleghanies to rear its young. Behind 
a piece of gaping bark on a tree some 


ranged into a nest, in which are laid 
from five to eight white eggs, spotted 
with brown and lavender. 


THE BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE 


How thankful one is for the chick- 
adees’ cheering songs— ‘“chick-a-de, 
chick-a-dee, de, de!” What wild wood- 
land notes they introduce into the 
noise and chatter of domesticity! 
Sometimes one hears two whole notes, 
sweet and plaintive, followed by a 
rapid trill of ‘“chick-a-dee, de, de.” 
Sometimes the chickadees are accom- 
panied by the titmice. Then the 
chorus runs’ something like this: 
“chick-a-de, de, de, de, peto, wheweet, 
chick-a-de, chick-a-de, de, de, tseep, 
peto,” and so on, with the various parts 
repeated. The music is sweet, raptur- 
ous, and inspiring. 

Often have I visited the woods on a 
cold day in winter and found the 





| How much it assists in keeping them, 


twigs, moss, and fluffy stuff are ar-| alive 





From bush to bush they flitted, 
skipping over the gray twigs, then fly- 
One of them dangled 
head downward when he wished to 
excavate a gall at the end of a twig 
too light to bear his weight. 

The chickadees are resident wher- 
ever they are found, and no month 
passes that they do not pay a number 
of visits to the orchard and garden. 
To know how much better the fruit 
trees fare after each visit, one needs 
only to watch the chickadees at work 
on the branches. Every crack and 
crevice is probed for moth eggs, grubs, 
and larve, and they are not satisfied 
with a dozen insects for a meal. When 
moth life is abundant, one chickadee 
has been known to eat as many as five 





thousand eggs in a day. If one’s hos- 
pitality extends itself on a cold day in 
winter to pinning bones in the fruit | 
trees, or to scattering cracked nuts! 
and seeds on the snow-covered ground, 
the chickadees will come to the or- 
chards and search for insect life. 

In mid-winter when food is scarce, 
they are welcome guests at my kitchen 
door, picking up any bits of food that 
have been dropped there. How de- 
lighted I am to see them fly down from 
the pear tree to the ground, feeding, 
on the crumbs from the breakfast 
table! They are very grateful, always 
singing their “thanks” over and over 
again to me. One who has never heard 
the merry notes of the chickadees can- 
not realize what it means to have such 
a jocund company so near. 

In the spring the birds pair off and 
go nest-hunting. In old, dead trees 
and stumps they build their nests. If 
a woodpecker or a flicker has done the 
excavating, so much the better, for it 
saves the chickadees the labor. If they 
do not find holes already made, they 
proceed to make them themselves. The 
holes are generally found in trees, 
twelve or fifteen feet from the ground. 

After the hole is made, the chick-! 
adees place in it a nest of fine moss, 
feathers, hair, and plant down. From 
five to eight small white eggs, spotted 
with brown at the larger end, are laid 
in the little bed. Sometimes as many 
as eight eggs are laid, but this is rather 
unusual. 

The loose flocks one sees in early 
autumn are often the various families, 
traveling about as one company, dis- 
tributing good cheer to the passers-by. 
This good cheer club is not spasmodic 
in its efforts in dispensing happiness, 
for almost daily the chickadees give 
free concerts, no matter what the 
weather may be. 


THE TUFTED TITMOUSE 


I can think of no greater pleasure 
than to have the tufted titmice visit 
me each year, like good old friends 
who do not wait for invitations. 
Through the winter months, when bird 
visitors are few, they are frequent 
callers. Their piping notes bring a 
wintry charm to the bare trees of the 
dooryard, making them seem quite 


To really know the titmice, one 
must live pretty close to them in the 
spring months. Let me tell you how 
they entertained me one morning in 
June. From the garden there came a 
merry chorus of exquisite music. The 
titmice were there, not only one, but a 
whole family. I had heard the tufted 
titmice many times before, but never 
had I heard the song that they sang 
that June morning. I wished for some 
sort of plate on which to make a 
record of it. The inward ear has a 
record of the song, but an attempt to 
put it in letters and words and set it 
to music robs it of its musical charm. 
There were two long notes, clear and 
flute-like, then a tinkling little warble 
—a warble not so strong as the or- 
chard oriole’s or so joyous and voluble 
as the warbling vireo’s. After this dis- 
tinctive song, they sang the character- 





istic and monotonous “peto, peto,” 


January 1 


Tender Gums 


EACHERS who use MU-COL will 
you it is unnecessary to suffer bad 
effects from tooth extraction. Fr 
applications of this saline-alkaline Solut, 

will give soothing, comforting relief, 
MU-COL is a non-poisonous pow, 
quickly soluble in warm water. It maj 
solutions of any strength desired, fy, 
sands of teachers are using MU-COL 
recommending it to pupils , 
rents and friends. They {,, 
the necessity of Mouth Hygig 
and turn to MU-COL. Its reg, 
use helps to maintain heal 

oral conditions. 


eJMU-COL 
Non-poisonous Hygienic Pows 


At druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 siz 
Send for free peripte, enough to 
make six quarts of mouth wash, 


THE MU-COL COMPANY 
_ 163 E. Tupper, Buffalo,N, 


200 Sheets $10 
100 Envelopes. | 
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grade, clear white 


fog eurfac e. Size 621 
with envelopes to mateh, i 


that crisp, crackly "f 
that identibce it to 
as superior quality stati 


akes a personal wilt berdclighted to use, An 
you le «An ideal 
Cit veut Rents cames ttractive 3 letter monogram if : 
Just send $1-0ocerent of Denver ate U.S., $1.10)and thisg 
erous supply 0: stationery will com: urD i. "i 
el ked ina sturdy blue box. Please write or . 
ompt. Rervice ‘and satisfaction guaranteed of money 


National Stationery Co,, 1601 Lincoln Highway, Bat 





ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Just to introduce NAGOMA DIAMONDS 
Compare them with GENUINE DIAMONDS end 


yourself--NAGOMA DIAMONDS are w 


e 
everlasting brilliancy. Introductory offer ( 
--any ‘ONE of three styles shown for just $1.00 (re 
$3.00 each). Our latest catalogue enclosed FRE 
name and address and string showing size. Specify style} 
$1 Is All You Pay Money Refunded if not Satished 


Dope_a-1 NAGA SO ECT AVENUE, HEW YORE 
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Kill The Hair Roo! 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair fi 
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rite today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
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Constant talking, stuffy class rooms, 
chalk dust and nervous tension — no 
wonder SO many teachers suffer from 
hoarseness, coughs and colds— 


Naturally, Luden’s have become the 
“eachers’ pet” in many schools. 


A TEACHER WRITES :—“A severe 
sre throat had left me with only 
a whispering voice. The school in- 
sector was due, but how could a 
speechless teacher impressanyone? 
[bought a box of Luden’s and by 
4:15 my voice was clear. Iwas made 
a high school principal the next 
year— thanks to Luden’s.” 


ANOTHER TEACHER SAYS:—“J 
check coughing in class by giving 


(Original letters on file) 
The exclusive Luden menthol blend brings 
quick relief from coughs,colds,sorethroat and 
inflamed or irritated air passages. Keep a 
package in your desk for such emergencies. 


LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROFS §¢ 
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Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Cloth binding—3 
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and Stammering 


STU-T-T-TERING ond Stammering 


tructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
YArcade, 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


He NOW Makes $2405] 
Sales Per Week! | 


YOU Can Do 
So, Also! & 


Chas. N. Schaffer, 
Montgomery Co., 
PENN., was a Street 
Car Conductor up to a 
few monthsago. Now, he 
is making $240.51 aver- 
age sales per week sell- 

Stark Trees—has 

id $1,683.60 worth 

in7 weeks. 


Thousands of cnet chaser 
Farmers and City Men 
Do As Well! 


Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
YOU the great Sales Opportunities that 
out Great Advertising Campaign — 
teaching 18,000,000 farms and homes— 
Dlaces within your grasp. Write for 
rms QUICK—you are PAID WEEK- 





HaLY—the workishealthful, pleasant and 


PROFITABLE. Don’t let your_neigh- 

bor beat you to this MONEY- 
OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S.W., 7201 


NM STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 


mu Opportunity 
‘OUPON! Use It TODAY. 


ARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 7201 N.1.&P.P. 
4 Louisiana, Mo. 1-27 
me— without any obligation on my part— 
Cmplete facts and terms of your £ Salesmen’s Offer. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


which was followed by the “da, da, da” 
in mocking response to the chickadees. 

Davison in Birds of Ohio says: 
“The cheery, cheery call of the tit- 
mouse is one of the most familiar 
sounds of the woods and village groves. 
More loud and clear is the ‘Peter, 
Peter’ or ‘peto, peto,’ note of spring- 
time. As a modification of the first- 
named note there is a rare ‘chooey, 
chooey’ which has in it much of the 
flute-like character of the wren’s song.” 

One of the singers remained for 
some time in the cherry tree after the 
others had flown away. Once it was 
but a few feet from my head, as I had 
concealed myself under the low spread- 
ing branches of the cedar whose limbs 
interlocked with those of the cherry 
tree. It ate the pulp from the pit of a 
cherry. Soon it proved itself quite as 
good an athlete as the red-headed 
woodpecker, swinging itself trapeze- 
like to a twig and pulling a cherry from 
the stem. It carried the cherry to the 
cedar, where it held it on a limb with 
its foot, and deliberately ate the fruit. 

I noticed that several of the titmice 
in this flock had the slightest tinge of 
rufous or rustiness in their plumage. 
' These were the young birds, which do 
not have on their full uniform until 
later in the season. The prevailing 
color of the titmouse is gray, the 
weathered gray of old pine boards. 
The forehead is a dusky black and the 
underparts are an ashy white. It is 
easily identified by its bluish gray 


crest. 

In the Middle States the tufted tit- 
mice are frequent visitors to the trees 
of the farmyards and orchards, both in 





with the chickadees. In January flocks 
of titmice and chickadees spend much 
of their time in the pear and apple 
trees, going over the branches in 
search of insect food. I am glad to 
have them come to our garden and or- 
chard for they are such good insect 
hunters; more than sixty per cent of 
their food consists of animal matter. 
From apple and pear trees they take 
the eggs of the tent caterpillars; from 
other plant life they glean the eggs of 
lice and the eggs and larve of moths. 

The nest and eggs of the titmice are 
similar to those of the chickadees. 
They build earlier in the spring than 
other birds. Often my friends and 
neighbors, hearing the loud, clear 
whistle of the titmouse, call me to in- 
quire what kind of bird it is, for its 
notes ring so sweet and strong above 
the songs of other birds. ‘‘Peto, peto,” 
it calls as it skips from one branch to 
another. It mounts a limb in the up- 
permost part of the tree and continues 
to whistle almost by the hour “peto, 
peto,”’ sometimes whistling so rapidly 
that it sounds more like ‘Peter, 
Peter.” 


The Wonders of Yellowstone 
National Park 


(Continued from page 29) 


they run down over the terraces. 
These plants are red, brown, or yellow 
in color. They make the terraces look 
very pretty. 

_There are 100 geysers in Yellowstone 
National Park, or more than there are 
in all of the rest of the world put to- 
gether. Geysers are hot springs which 
explode or erupt, making hot water 
fountains. This eruption is caused by 
water becoming heated on the hot rocks 
beneath, as in the case of the hot 
springs. The throat of a geyser is so 
narrow that it is like a long tube 
filled with water. As the water at the 
bottom touches the hottest rocks, it is 
finally changed into steam. The steam 
expands with great violence and sud- 
denly out of the throat of the geyser 
is forced a great stream of hot water, 
steam, and vapor. The geyser is said 
to be erupting or playing. Some gey- 
sers erupt regularly. As long as any- 
one can remember, Old Faithful, the 
most famous of all geysers, has thrown 
a great column of hot water 125 feet 
into the air at intervals of from 60 to 
65 minutes. Other geysers may erupt 





jonly once a day, and still others per- 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Should be Saved or Were Saved 





Many devout Christians could. never 
quite grasp that passage in Acts 2:47 
which in former versions of Scripture 
reads : 


“And the Lord added to the Church daily 
such as should be saved.” How under- 
standable then this passage becomes ‘when 
it is more accurately translated, as in the 
American Standard Bible—‘‘And the Lord 
added to them day by day those that were 
saved.”” Through this clearer rendering— 
which is typical of thousands of passayes 
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Nelson Standard Dible 


NELSON BIBLES 
in all sizes, types and 
styles of binding are 
obtainable wherever Bi- 
bles are sold. 

FREE BOOKLET 
A charming 86-page 
booklet entitled “The 
Wonderful Story,”’ pub- 
lished at 10c¢ per copy, 
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Why Dress Dowdy? 


66 HY, Jane, you are lovely to-day. 
You seem like a different girl. 


That costume is wonderful. It seems 
to give you a much better figure and 
the coloring is just right for your com- 
plexion. If the school commissioners 
see you in that, your salary will surely 
be increased.” 

“It is nice, isn’t it? I think I already 
have the increase. I just met com- 
missioner Brown and he offered to 
recommend it at the next board meet- 
ing. Girls, I am now designing and 
making a black velvet evening gown. 
Wait until you see that.” 


_ “Why! I didn’t know you could de- 
sign and make costumes and gowns.” 

“I couldn’t. But fortunately I read of 
a wonderful school that comes right into 
your own home, so that during your spare 
moments after school you learn how. And 
it’s exceedingly fascinating to see the 
wonderful things come into being out of 
practically nothing. And the joy of wear- 
ing them knowing that you, yourself, 
created them! Why, girls,” Jane went on, 
“T can now have three beautiful gowns for 
the money I formerly paid for one. On 
this one costume alone I saved several 
times the cost of the instruction, 

“Over 22,000 women including many 
teachers have taken this instruction. 
You girls ought to take it up, why don’t 
you?” 

Every girl or woman, 15 or over, and in 
particular, every teacher, should mail the 
coupon at once for Free Sample Lessons 
from this wonderful system. 

Cut the Coupon 

and mail it be- < 4 
fore turn- 7 
ing the 


page .% 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E-602 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me FREE 82-page “GOWN 
BOOK" with SAMPLE LESSONS from 
7 the System here checked. 


[-] Millinery 
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New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a 
which fully describes all of our publicati 
TION PRICES on many helps of great v: 


copy of our handsome new catalogue 
ons and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
alue to teachers in their work. 


This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY~—give complete address; a postcard 


will do. 
would like to receive catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Publishing 


Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 


Address OR) 


Nearest to You. 


Company, 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa— Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 
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important as cleaning the teeth, 


alue Kondon's and 
is healthy habit to 
100 teach- 


thisoffer last season 





parents of y 





/ 


Send the names of 20 or more 


send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


our pupils. We will 








4 Take th 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








OOM Sc Bar 


Bisappeart 75 
Glass Doors Per Per Section 


$ 





/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18. 25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
omy | low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 
The C . J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Lo of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


“My Clothes Don’t 
Look Home-Made 





**T’vo been sewing 
for years,’’ writes 
Mrs. Mary C. 
Adams, ‘“‘but I 
can see now that I 
never really knew how 
to make a dress until 
the Woman’s Institute 
showed me the correct 
way—the easy way to 
design, cut, fit and finish. 
“JT Jearned just the things 
I needed to know to over- 
come that troublesome home- 
' made look and put real style 
} into all my clothes, I can make 
them as smart and chic a8 any 
fashionable modiste because I 
make them the same way!” 


FREE BOOKLET Mail coupon 
for Free Booklet which tells 
what the Woman's Institute has done 
for 230,000 other women and girls 
and how it can help you to have more 


and prettier clothes, and earn $20 to 
$40 a week at home. 









WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-N, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
32-page booklet and tell me how I can learn, the 
subject which I have marked below— 
Home Dressmaking oO acy 
Professional Dressmaking 0 Cooking 


Name.. 


(Please “specify “whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 

















A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Model No. 25 corrects now all 
{ll-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, per- 
manently and comfortably at home. It 
is the only noseshaping appliance of pre- 
cise adjustmentand a safe and guaran- 

teed patent device that will actually give 
4 you @ perfectlooking nose. Over 90,000 
satisfied users, For years recommended 
by physicians. 16 years of experience in 
manufacturing Nose Shapers {s at your 
service. Modet2S Junior for children. 


Awarded Prize Medal by big Wembley 
Exposition, London, England. Write for 
testimonials and free bookle et, which tells 
you how to obtaina perfect looking nose, 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2721 Binghamton, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY ‘°re time. 


writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary, Details 


FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


haps at longer intervals, as a week or 
even a month. 
The waters which come from the 
geysers, like those which come from the 
springs, have material in solution which 
they have dissolved from the rocks. 
Often this material is deposited about 
the throat of the geyser and eventually 
a great cone is formed. One example 
of this is the cone about the Giant 
Geyser. It has probably taken thou- 
sands of years for this cone to be built 
up. One side of it has been worn off, 
or perhaps broken, under the great 
pressure of the steam as it forced the 
water out of the top. 
In certain parts of the park there 
are sections called “Geyser Basins,” 
where a great many geysers are close 
together. Apparently a great deal of 
water flows down from the hillsides to 
those places, only to be thrown high 
into the air through the throats of the 
geysers. 
Yellowstone Lake is the largest lake 
in North America found at about 8,000 
feet above sea level. Its water is so 
cold even in the summer time that no 
one swims in it. It empties into Yel- 
lowstone River. 
Several miles from the lake, the Yel- 
lowstone River flows between high 
rocky walls. This is the famous can- 
yon of the Yellowstone. It is 20 miles 
long and about 1,200 feet deep. The 
side walls of the canyon are brightly 
colored with streaks of yellow, brown, 
and red. In fact, there is a great deal 
of yellow rock in that section of the 
country and from it comes the name 
“Yellowstone.” There are two beau- 
tiful waterfalls in the canyon. One is 
the Upper Falls which has a drop 
of 109 feet. The water which dashes 
over the Lower Falls drops 308 feet be- 
fore it strikes the rocks at the bottom. 
The air at the foot of the Lower Falls 
is always filled with spray. When the 
sun shines in the proper direction on 
this spray a rainbow can be seen. By 
carefully going down a steep trail and 
steps cut in the rocks, you can climb 
down into the bottom of the canyon 
where the water goes rushing swiftly 
past. Here and there in the bottom of 
the canyon are small hot springs right 
at the edge of the cold waters of the 
river. 
In the northern part of the park 
there are trees that have been turned 
to stone. Millions of years ago, we are 
told, these trees were growing just as 
trees grow to-day. One day, however, 
a near-by volcano became active. It 
poured out so much lava and ashes that 
whole forests were covered up. After 
a time water flowed over the dead trees 
and soaked into the wood. Finally, as 
the trees rotted away, the silicon which 
was dissolved in the water took the 
place of the wood. At last the trees 
were of stone and all of the wood had 
disappeared, In some cases_ the 
branches, twigs, and leaves were pre- 
served in the form of stone. 
Often when the volcanoes erupted, 
and threw out lava, the lava cooled as 
it flowed down the mountain sides. It 
formed cliffs and ridges of volcanic 
glass or obsidian. At one place in the 
park while making a roadway, the men 
came to a cliff of volcanic glass. In- 
stead of cutting a roadway along the 
cliff by using drills “te f dynamite, 
someone suggested a new way. This 
was to build huge fires on the volcanic 
glass and after it got red hot to pour 
cold water on it. This caused the glass 
to split and crack into small pieces 
that could be removed easily. 
The Yellowstone National Park is 
the largest place in the world in which 
it is against the law to shoot any of 
the animals. The bears are fed the 
food which is left over from the camps 
and hotels and is dumped out near the 
woods. The bears have learned that 
people will not hurt them, so you can 
photograph them and they will not ob- 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EUROPE 1927 
39 5 said 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND a IP DESIRED 


ers of Universit 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


Man 
No EAST or 4o~ ST. NEWYORK CITY 








and Wales). Ships BELGENLAND 
MAJESTIC. Price only $565.00. 


all expense, 


Write for folders. 





Joslin’s Famous Tours 


June 25th—COLLEGIATE STUDENTS TOUR 
TO EUROPE (40 days), Five Foreign 
Countries, (1000 mile motor tour England 


and 


June 25th—STANDARD TOUR OF EUROPE 
(54 days) 2000 miles motoring England, 
Scotland, etc. Seven Countries. Ships 
MAJESTIC and HOMERIC. Price $870.00. 


July 4th—CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PARK 
TOUR (42 Days) Grand Canyon—The Fa- 
mous Indian Detour—Yosemite Valley— 
Jasper National Park—Canadian Rockies— 
The Great Lakes, etc. Price only $679.00 


THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N. Y. 











. Ideal Winter Vacations 
Only 2 DaysfromNew York 


A delightful ocean voyage to a 
quaint, Foreign Land—all land 
and water sports and the amaz- 
ing marvels of caves and sea 


gardens. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 


For Illustrated Booklets Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Soest, Pie New York City 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 








*‘FortVictoria’’&‘‘Fort St.George™ 





Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $ 255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments— 
social Adlights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 
1926 tours. Find out why ;writefor 1927 program. 


STUDENTS Travet CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 








leaders. Send for program. 
ORGANIZERS WANTED. 


EcARK’ EUROPE 


at reasonable cost, over favorite 
routes. Small groups with expert 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg.,New York 





EUROP 


land, Italy, Riviera and France. 
Three Grades, including ocean 





TUDENT $625 


ac tour interests you ? 


E 


Conducted tours sailing in June and July visit 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 


SELECT ig ad STANDARD $645 


MENTOR TOURS COMPANY, 
75 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


January I@nuary 1 





Order gladioli earl, 


Grorrous colors and big flowers 
delight everyone who plants Kun- 
derd Gladioli. This year my cata- K; 
log lists many new varieties as Gladiolys 
well as my famous Ruffled, Lacin- “L 
iated and Primulinus Hybrids., sssieg" 
Write for my free catalog now 
and order early. The book is 
full of interesting garden lore, is 
illustrated in colors and contains 
full cultural directions. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
349 Lincoln Way a 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A 
The originator of the R uffled 
and the _Laciniated Gladioli 
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The Cleanliness Crusade mi, mill 


is an imaginative and elastic device develope — 
Procter & Gamble as a guide for teachers ip . 








veloping the subject of Health and Hygier % 
includes material for both the teacher angi 4 B 
class. There are decorative materials y 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory ; i” TEDO 


special awards for the children to take home 
them. Itis practical and complete because 
the direct product ofthousands of teachers’ y 
need of such anidea and the material neg, 
for its achievement. 
We shall be glad to send the Cleanliness Cry \ 
if you are interested in these subjects, for twey 
fivecentsin stamps. The material necessary 
the conduct of the Crusade, afterwards, will 
sent free upon request. It is not appropriate 


For you 

end it 
box of F 
oay—"'] 


16N. 


children beyond nine or ten years. For the hig LATE } 
grades of the school, Doctor Bonsor of Colum 

has prepared an educational chart that we "THE L 
be glad to send, upon receipt of application fy 

from the superintendent There is no charge {™ Words by Ceci 
this chart. 


( 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 321, Cincinnati pe aces 
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eras 


> 828, GIVEN 


‘\ $16.00 VALUE. Runs 8 Da: \! 
i) winding. SEND ONLY Nameg omen 
ils Fas 
] oo Save (heals cuts, ¢0 7 
"7 \Natch as per Catalog wome! 
“Salve. Write TODAY, We Trusts ress, 5 
U.S.SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-527, Greenville Mia and women 


fullorspare 


rey oo 1 . Av ; 
) RENT A TYPEWRITER se, wcpietesfarisne 
IF You Pay Irs Vatue In Rent, We Give 31, 569- 
MACHINE FF * Catalogue Free * 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY¢ 
Suite 127, 339 Fifth Avenue .PITTSBURGH. 


SUNSHINE SONGS °° (niet? "comple 


‘‘Best song book we know of.” —N. Y. dealer, “ 
proved an inspiration to us.’""—N. Y. Prin. “‘Children 
it for home use.’’—Md. teacher. 400 sold in homee 
40 cents postpaid. Charles D. Hill, Dansville, 


Seaoeres aTiLPl 


MONEY Pi.ts tyr tas SB INVITATION 
two sets of 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SA 


for $3.75, Pr 
An opportunity for you to have this very suce text type or 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, 































































100 for $1.25 


package containing directions and supplies {ot Write 

room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on wat Ft 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. FAOWEN 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, 


ANT WORK ucw: 


rn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos, 
Boshi dy No iltne oF canvas ssing. We teach you,j 
antee employment and furnish “Fonxina Outrit te 
——s oS 500 tien nat Lag nee 
D oS Sheridan Roa a : 
a : d pressuri 


Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Ti 
$2 Per Hour, $19.70 Daily. (Sworn Proof 
Introducing latest 12 months guaranteed Hosiery for me 
women, children. 57 styles, 39 colors. Bea 
ite qu 
MaRCORNeS Fextice Cor Rana est, cinch 


Ww spend Spring, Summer and (> 
HY NOT Fall gathering butterflies -¢ 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for <ollec 

tion. Some worth $1 to $7 each ; 
door work with my instructions, £ : 
price-l list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my il- 

























More motor travel ; 


COUZUEY Save 30% 


All expense. let cl. hotels 


%o 


less. Motor Tours $7 a day up 

Booklet 100 Tours 

ALLEN TOURS, lac. 
915 Lith Building, Boston 








U. S. GOVERNMENT. JOBS 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the U. 8. Gov- 


TEACHERS—E Trip t 
$1 140 to $3300 YEAR TEAC! co-operative Wg oy Mepengen 


days $295. 60 days $490. STUDENT TOURS, Wellesle: 





ernment? In getting these positions, teachers have a 
big advantage, because of their training and education. 
Over 20,000 positions are filled every year, These 
have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E247, 
Rochester, N, Y., for free list of positions now open 
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to te achers, ‘and. free sample coaching, 
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43 cane tar Bldg., Washington, SC. 
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Prospectus before sending butter- 
flies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 
Dept, 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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TYPE WR ITERS M1 Laurel 5 


Alt, STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed Fre 
Write for wags ebb illustrated lists and special reduce 

Min B 

d directions 

Basketry Materials jeris" atta, wooden MN E. 


Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121N, Francisco,Chiesg 
eat be we a ee —, cane webbing, wooden 















w, pine needles, books, tools, 4am Self.£i11; 
LOUIS STOUGHTON ARE. fac, 32 Everett Ss Sta, Bast Beta Pen, P 





“aser, oF aa 

PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM W. tH eect 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. B ') 

101 Ferry Street, Malden, Mas 00K 0 


We Pay $50 a Week and Expet¥™, Pest by 


furnish Auto and Sample Case Free to introduce 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 


y autifully Shaped Lips ! 


M. Trilety’s new Lipshaper, 
together with its thick lip as- 
tringent lotion, will now reduce 

6, protruding, prominent, thick, 

5 unshapely lips to normal and 

Ja) thus improve your facial fea- 

‘my tures 100 per cent. My new 

iance is comfortable, aay to 

just, and is worn at night. ltwill 

romote correct breathing and 

tise pron the harmful and annoying 
habit of snoring. 

Write for full information, testi- 
monials, etc., without any obliga- 
tion on your part. 


TRILETY, Dept. 158, SP, Binghamton, N. Y. 











NTED-GIRLS, WOMEN 


15 to $100 month in sparetimes. Teachers—Do you 
Ssjikea ‘frump’? Do you wear the same dress week 
week until everyone knows it and your individu. 
is gf You owe your classes the obligation of 
well dressed. You can easily have three INDI- 
IOPALLY. DE SIGNED frocks at the price you now 
for one ‘store dress’. Many teachers make $15.00 to 
90a month in spare times, designing and making 
sfortheirfriends. Let us show you how. rite 
tately before you et, a dy ranklin Institute, 
Roch hester, N. aaa 82 page, 
aa a will be sent free to pond with sample 
ons from this wonderful training. 





BU NIONS 


| the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
Furigne. "The! pals, to stops = oe “ pomp 
nishes as tho magic 
HAVE SHAPELY FELT. 


iT ON T 
r your own reli 


nd it to your friends Js Twill glad! oly ar create wh pone 
ye! Oo 
pe PEBODY os Rte tre ‘No obligation. “Just 


ronoh want Ho i Ped TORIES 
186 N, LaSalle St., Degen A195, Chicago, I 








LATE NEW PATRIOTIC SONG 
‘THE LAND I LOVE BEST” 


Words by Cecilia Whelpley—Music by T. Otto McPherson 

FOR SCHOOLS, GATHERINGS, CLUBS 
ing Martial Air - « 35c Per Copy 
Inquire at Music Dealer or send direct to 

WHELPLEY, 320 S. Grape St., Medford, Ore. 











Yomen Simply Cant Resist 
iis Fast-Selling Line 


show women this exquisite displa: 
ress goods, silks, wash fabricsand 


can’t keep them from buying. \. v 
— agents — to - 
orspare time, Good commis- ’ 
Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 Ve S =s\en = 
farnished. Write quickly. A=—C—— 


fornished.  ansite quicely 
1, 809-573 Broadway, N.¥. C, O0QBeautiful Samples 


GIVEN 


Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 
6-year guarantee. ey for ogling 
A} only 24 10c pac! famous Key- 
( stone Gold 1 he sone. Send 
name and ad no money; we 
trust you! 
4 KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 
Y Dept. 1810 Greenville, Pa. 
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» quick, 
CiNcINNAT, 


$1 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


M W. 


15 cents. 
Cc. 
alden, ™# 


oduce Pp 
Parsons, ™ 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75, Printed in either engraver ’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
Rohe $1.25 + 50 for$1 .00. Send for free samples. 


mite your e ‘copy plainiy a d mail to us with P.O, order to cover 
led t! RE ee eadned sent to you prepaid. 


FAOWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 





quick, safe relief from 
ul corns or tender toes 
M pressure of tight shoes 








TEACHERS 
Ran money for your Washington Trip 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 











rt ing amen - 
morth of Chewi t kk; NO EXTRA MONEY. 
MFG. ean $32 haaneae Concord Jct., Mass. 


00k on Destroying Hair' 


by Prof. Hi M.,M._D., late of Woman's 
si eC ay e of Pharmacy “ete. Tells 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ject at all. In fact, they will like it if 
ste will only bring some candy or 
umps of sugar to throw to them, for 
they are very fond of sweets. You will 
find many other wild animals there be- 
sides the bears, but they are usually 
not so tame. Many buffalo, moose, elk, 
antelope, and deer graze in the park 
with no danger of being shot. 
There is not space enough for me to 
tell you of the beauty of the birds and 
flowers, or to give a graphic picture of 
the mountains and rushing streams. It 
is almost impossible to describe the 
pleasing colors of the canyon, springs, 
and terraces, or the fascination of the 
geysers. My wish for you is that some 
day you may go to Yellowstone Park 
and see for yourself the many wonder- 
ful things which are there. 


A Machine-made Apron 
(Continued from page 34) 


They are trimmed, and then bound 
with a bias binding, which also ex- 
tends over the edges of the top part 
of the apron, passing over the shoulder 
and down to the bottom. The seams 
in the other apron are stitched on the 
wrong side. 

This apron requires two yards of 
percale, printed cotton, chambray, or 
gingham, if the cloth is one yard wide. 
Select a print in which the design does 
not have an “up and down,” as then 
the patterns of the front and one-half 
of the back may be placed as the draw- 
ing shows and cut accordingly. 

The narrow yoke is cut in one piece 
to slip on over the head. To make the 

attern for it, use a piece of paper 16 
inches by 6 inches. Fold the paper to 
form a rectangle 8 inches by 6 inches, 
(see Figure 1). Draw the lines as in- 
dicated and cut on full lines. Make a 
crosswise fold in the cloth 6 inches 
from one end of the material (see Fig- 
ure II). Open the pattern, lay it on 
the cloth and pin it with the edges A 
exactly on the fold. Cut according to 
the pattern. As the back of the yoke 
is to be one inch deeper than the front, 
make an imaginary extension of the 
pattern, indicated by the dotted lines, 
and cut the line # through one thick- 
ness of the cloth. The line G shows 
where the dart is basted and stitched 
for the shoulder. 

Figure III gives the pattern for one- 
half of the front of the apron. Lay it 
with the edge A on a lengthwise fold 
of the cloth; pin and cut. Figure IV 
gives the pattern for one-half of the 
back; cut two pieces like it. Figure V 
gives the pattern for one of the side 
panels; cut two pieces like it. Figure 
VI gives the pattern for a pocket; cut 
two. 

Baste a bias binding over the edge 
of the top of the yoke and also over 
the bottom of the front and back edges 
of the yoke. Baste and stitch binding 
over the edge of each pocket and over 
the top of each panel. 

Turn in the lower edge of the pockets 
and baste and stitch them to the panels 
at H, Figure V. Baste the edges J of 
the pockets to J of the panels. 

Fold, baste and stitch a one-inch hem 
on the back (see B, Figure IV). 
Baste and stitch the seams to join the 
front and backs to the side panels. 
Place the bound edge F of yoke over 
the edge F of front; baste and stitch 
twice. Place the bound edge E of yoke 
over the edges E of the two back sec- 
tions; baste and stitch twice. 

Bind the armholes from top of panel. 
Stitch the top binding of the yoke. 
Try on the apron and trim the lower 
edge to hang well; then bind it. At 
the waist line in the back sew two 
pieces of tape to tie the backs together. 


“The secret of getting on is getting 
started.” 





met Ladies’ Wiiet — 6-jewel, 25-year case. 


Mans Size W Hawaiian 
<a model Banjo Uke. ot en ey book.) Sell 12 
, boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 25ca box. Select 

BY gift according to catalog sent with salve. 
re no money. We trust you. 


Some Day This 
Little Girl 


whose smile is so charming 


Will Thank You 


What are you doing to protect her teeth and gums? ‘ 
Are you really aware of the importance of teeth and 
gums to health and development? Children like the 
Takamine Tooth Brush because it is small enough to 
be moved about easily in the mouth and flat enough 
to reach the hard-to-get-at-places. Its feather- 


and lessens liability of bruising the gums or 
the roof of the mouth through awkward use. 
At six cents each, every child can afford a 
Takamine for school and one or more for , 
use at home. Use the coupon below to or- 4 
der your supply now or get other teachers 
to join with you and order a gross at $7.50. 


Ohe TAKAMIN E 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 


Delivered 


$'7.50 per gross Anywhere in U. S. 


ni nn ace a nnn nen Ss so 


8 Rawson Street, 


Corporation, pone isLAND CITY,'N.Y. 


| Ship me 


| Indicate [] number 
| Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 6 cents each 


IIIs. -scsscocssavndsceninsseccenecsen ‘ rane ‘ 3 ° Total 
amount 
Address. : enclosed $.... 


State { 
Amounts 

Here | 

| 














Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for Summer vacation. Work along line of education and 
travel, Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 


32. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-1, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, 





CHICACO 











U. S. SUPPLY CO. 





Dept.H-527 GREENVILLE, PA. 
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you have been waiting. 


Chicago, Ill. Attention Mr. Gillfillan. 
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Teachers Wanted 


Hounpreps of other teachers have found success and 
happiness with us. All are earning more than $200 a month 
—many as much as $500. No experience is necessary. Only 
the will and ambition to learn more—to succeed in the busi- 
ness world. Possibly you are dissatisfied with your present 
position—or maybe teaching is not bringing you a satisfactory 
income. If so—this may be the very opportunity for which 


The only requisite is that you are a woman teacher with Nor- 
mal School or College training, between 25 and 40 years of 
age, and are free to travel extensively. Those selected as our 
representatives start with a salary. We equip you fully— 
train you thoroughly. Write us, please, giving your teaching 
experience, your age, and any other facts which you believe 
might prove of interest. All communications will be held 
strictly confidential. A nation-wide, rapidly growing demand 
for Compton Service leads to this advertisement. Therefore, 
kindly write at once. Your letter will have a prompt reply. 
Address, F. E. Compton & Co., 1001 North Dearborn St., 
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Spend Your Long Summer Vacation 

















in South Afri 
The All-the-year-round Travel Sun-land 
Where modern developments progress side by side with primitive civilizations centuries old. 
I 
“Devit’s Tootu,” An Ill 
Mont aux SOURCES, children 
DRAKENBERG, ‘ 
SoutH AFRICA going to 
heretofo 
had so n 
children 
Teack 
country 
in lange 
They te 
love Post 
that: 
itpopulz 
; who do 1 
The | 
aa vil 
malnut 
childre: 
everywh 
for at le 
in the romantic land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes lem 
, ent 
Be Welcome Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, and Rider Haggard. ’ 
children 
Enjoy, among many other attractions:— munitie: 
1. The unspoilt giant Victoria Falls of David Livingstone 6. The splendid Ostrich Feather farms across the beautiful hundred 
2. The amazing designs of Nature in the marbled halls of Outeniqua Mountains in the fertile Oudtshoorn Valley lled ; 
the Cango Caves 7. The movie records you take of quaint Kaffir Kraals with stalled i 
3. The joys of motoring in the beautiful Cape Peninsula peaceful ntiing War Dances on the Rand many o 
4. The world famous 100-mile marine drive to Cape Point, 8. The fine vistas in the Valley of a Thousand Hills, Natal Po 
unrivalled elsewhere 9. The Kruger National “Big Game” Park of 5,000,000 acres stum 
5. The romance of diamonds and gold, so dear to the heart While you travel enjoy your golf, tennis, trout and deep particul 
of every woman sea fishing, surf bathing, etc. 
Comfortable dining car and low rates of rail travel bet ween up-to-date cities: Over 9,000 oversea visitors in They 
South Africa last year. You can now travel by “Cruise,” “Cruise-tours” or “Independently” to South Africa. teachers 
Professor Mabel Carney, International Specialist in Rural Education, Columbia University, New 
York, in a recent letter from South Africa completes her description of the country as follows: where q 





“Stimulated and re-vitalized by my visit to this charming region of 
sunshine and cordiality—the second best country in the world!” 





ayy Meager- 
ms easy 


Send for free travel booklet ‘‘South Coast, Natal’’ or Map of Africa or 12 cents to cover postage for very Mi, 
at wi 


fine well illustrated book ‘‘The Cape of Good Hope’’ to 


Government Travel Bureau of South Africa | Ppense 
Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City ; 
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Not only teachers, Beit 
but children too = 


hike the Postum Hot Lunch Plan 
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| HE children have more energy and appear happier. can change the cold lunch itself into a hot, appetizing meal 
They do not seem to feel the cold weather as much,” __ that provides real nourishment and strength. And these teachers 
writes a Wyoming teacher. find—to their great satisfaction—that conditions in their schools 


improve under the hot lunch 
plan. The children have better 


ing to school much more than health and do better work. 
Afternoon discipline is im- 


heretofore . . . Neither have we THE POSTUM PLAN he child 
EN NON A proved ... the children are more 
8 IN YOUR SCHOOL alert and interested. So great a 


children . . .” 


An Illinois teacher says, ‘““The 
children seem brighter and enjoy 








gain—with such a small amount 








Teachers from all over the Why not bring the hot lunch plan to your of trouble! You’ll be astonished 
country tell us the same thing— school? Why not give to your children and to find how easily you can install 
in language just as convincing. to yourself the benefits to be derived from the Postum plan. 

They tell us that their children this plan? Think of the difference it will 
lve Postum made with hot milk! mean to you—to have your children in bet- For you— 
...that the delicious flavor makes ter health, their work improved, and dis- ; 
itpopular even with those children cipline made easier! Think of transforming this Free Offer! 
who do not care for “plain milk.” their lunches—cold and not particularly ap- We will be glad to send you 
is thst thane: i eommpilaed petizing, perhaps—into real events to look the booklet explaining the plan 
aa vital factor in combating 0M ig a ie and just how to use it in your 
Sees simply by adding Instant Postum, made school. With it we will send a 
Titian Haslth authorities with hot (not boiled) milk to that noontime 50-cup tin of Instant Postum, 
Riewhere palit cut the nesd meal. And the cost of this drink is so small free, so that you may try this 
it dene one tine. dish 40. cage that it is within the means of almost every delicious drink in your school 
iment the cold luaches the child. at lunch-time. Have your prin- 
children bring from home. Com- For its healthfulness and delicious flavor, cipal sign the coupon bélow— 
Tins taear the hot hnckh— Instant Postum is a favorite in millions of or, if yours is a one-room school, 
its of tte tewe tn. American homes today. It is made of whole your own signature will be suf- 
ed ie in. thelr culeals.. . ond wheat and bran, roasted, with a little sweet- ficient. Mail the coupon today! 


ening. In hot milk it dissolves instantly ... 


many of them have found the 
Instant Postum requires no cooking. The 


Postum plan ideal for their own 








MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 























































particular school. preparation of this delicious drink is SiM=—jerconetoner nnn nnn 
plicity itself—it is only necessary toheat  : PN. 1. 1-27 
They all agree—even the ° ° EpucationsL Department, 
teach : gs the milk. Surely—once you have tried ee ee ee aie 
chers in the rural districts ; Battle Creek, Mich. 
wh : ; the Postum plan—you will agree that 
ere the equipment 1s most o. &. © ° ! Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free 
m it 1S ideal In every way. to School Principals in connection with your school lunch plan. 
wg Neager—that the Postum plan 
B* casy to carry out. They find IN madlion tare 
that with very little effort and Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which 
expe h include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties(Double-thick Corn Flakes), a ee 
nse, they can change the _— — Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans 
u ° : own Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
— hour into a delightful a made in = cup by adding boiling water, is an of the City ras _ eer ee. 
L, : easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy Sainte ee ee 
As € for the children . oe they to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
—_ ( 
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LIBRARY SAN JOSE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


“Well—son, what did you learn today in school?” ee 


“Miss Martin told us all about birds today. Say, 
Dad, I found out why our bird cannot fall off his 
perch when he is asleep!” 


“Ie that so? Tell us about it!” 
















Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages— 55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 


Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 


Loose leaf annuals 


e 


THE WORLD BOOK is the only 

work of its kind included in the Grad- 

ed List of Books for Children prepared 

by the Elementary School Library 

Committee of the National Education 
Association 





Where a Teacher’s ‘Reputation 


Is Won~or Lost! 


Your success or failure as a teacher is 
not decided by a school board sitting in 
solemn session. An unofficial committee, 
wielding far greater power, sits in judg- 
ment upon you every night, when Dad 
and Mother, Brother and Sister, gather 
for the evening meal. 


Children will tell eagerly the new and 
interesting things they have learned. They 
will be all the more delighted if they 
can tell Dad something he does not know. 
And Dad will be impressed. You may be 
sure, too, the youngsters will not over- 
look the times you may have confessed 
ignorance, or did not appear confident 


of the information you gave out to them. 

THE WORLD BOOK is virtually a ne- 
cessity if you would make your class work 
more interesting. Your pupils profit by 
its use. Before long, the folks at home 
will say, “Miss Martin must be a very 
good teacher.” The word passes around 
and soon you have a reputation that leads 
to bigger things—to a more desirable 
position and a better salary. 


Is the professional reputation you hope 
to build worth the few moments it will 
take to investigate the superior features 
of THE WORLD BOOK? Send now for 
Free Booklets. Use coupon below. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Dept. 1-A* 


154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 























THE WORLD BOOK is edited by M. V. O'Shea, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Wisconsin, assisted by a 
staff of 196 authorities. Prof.O’Shea is the author of many 
books for teachers,parents and pupils. Heis intimately in 
touch with educational movements throughout thecoun- 
try and called upon frequently toinspect schoolsin every 
section. Member of Board of Directors of numerous 
scientific,educational and parent-teacher organizations. 





« F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Dept.}-A154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checked below: 

O “The Verdict of Educators.” Tells what authorities say 
about THE WORLD BOOK [Free]}. 
O “Making School Der Count.”* Describes contents of THE 
WORLD BOO! K, including specimen pages (Free). 
("Projects and Ae ge ng Py -woed bpsinie for poachers 
t ct met 68-page boo Prof. M. 
v.S: Shes, Coors A.W Work, Chas. A. McMurry, William 
ley and other well known educators. Regular price, 50 
to readers of this 


— 


magazine, 25 cents, 
cents in stamps or coin if you want “ jects 


pone sn 
and Prob! *) 
My Name and Full Address 

















